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FOREWORD 


W ITH the exception of die last phapter, the contents of 
this book represcni my own experiences during five 
and a half years in the FrencA Foreign Legion. Names 
of persons have been changed, and in many cases place-names as 
well. Sometimes I have even grcuped. two or more real persons 
or incidents together in ordtr to make more interesting characters 
and situations for the narrative; bulb I* have invented nothing. 
Everything in this account has a real basis of truth. 

The last chapter, which describes the death agony of ‘Isabelle*, 
the Legion strong-point at Dien Bien Phu, is based on the story 
told me by a sous-officier who was severely wounded during the 
break-out, a^d was afterwards evacuated 'a(±ording to the terms 
of"thc agreement reached at Geneva. I visited him in die Vjl tie 
Grace Military Hospital in Paris, and he gave me the" details. 
Tliey merely confirmed how I had imagined things to have been 
when I heard the news. 

I have said some pretty harsh things about the French in these 
pages, and particularly about French pfficcys serving in Indo- 
China. I am not Ac least bit anti-French. I love France and I like 
and admire the French people, but their greatest faults are 
precisely the ones which they usually attribute to us, die British. 
They are conservative, insular, and pig-headed. The consequence 
is that foftthem whatever is, is right, and so they go^ on using the 
most outmoded system of army administration in the world. It 
was invented by Napoleon, and has scarcely been changed since. 
It is slow, cumbersome, and leavas Ac road wide ftoen to cor- 
ruption, but — it was good enough for Napoleon ! 
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FOREWORD 


The call of the Legion, hke Masefield's call of the stfa, is a 
wild call and a clear call that may not be denied’. I might very 
possibly go back and sign on for another spell. So, witli this 
book published, I shall perhaps spend a few years collecting 
material for another one — on the subject of Cayenne ! 

C.J. 
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I WAS leaning against the wall, my elhows on the parapet, my 
chin cupped in my hands^^and was gazing out over the blue 
waters of the harbour. With the exception of that pair of red 
socks, I was wearing the same clodies I had worn for the previous 
month: a pair of brown shoes, jfery rriuch down at heel, an old 
grey suit, frayed between «he legs by the action of those same 
kilometres which had deprived the shdes of their heels, a shirt 
which had been cream in colour but was now almost as grey as 
the suit, and a red silk scarf The socks had been given me by the 
wife of the patron of the auberge in the little vi]lage«f Palette, just 
outside Aix-en-Provence. I left my overcoat there to pay for my 
night’s lodgieg, so she hadn’t done too l)adl)fout of the exchange. 

Vhe red socks^I suppose, came out of her husband’s wardjpbe 
and were a little too small for me; but they were better jjian no 
socks at all, and I had walked over two hundred miles since the 
last pair had fallen to piccae. One pair on<hc feet and one in the 
pocket is not a sufficient supply for a march of six hundred miles, 
1 had discovered. 

The contents ot my pockets were not very much more exciting 
than myj:lothcs : a tooth-brush, now used with wat^r only, since 
the. tube of toodipaste gave out six days before, a couple of 
handkerchiefs, and a wallet containing the fifty francs I had 
miraculously managed to save out of the thousand y«th wliich I 
had started from Strasbourg. Not a bad result, I thought, as 1 
smiled wryly at the inside of my waliet. Six hundred miles on 
foot widi a total ouday of nine hundred and fifty fr^jics — less 
than one pound sterling ! 
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I felt in my left-hand breast-pocket, but that, of coiihe, was 
empty since the passport which it usually contained had been 
handed to the authorities at my £rst interview. But no, not quite 
empty ! fingers groped down to the bottom and found diere 
three cigarettes — genuine Players, not the evil-tasting Gauloises 
I had been smoking, whenever I had a chance, since my supply of 
English cigarettes was* exhausted. I remei^bered that before 
living the hotel at Strasbourg, I hjid sniffed all my pockets with 
packets of cigarettes from the carton I had in my suitcase. These 
three must have fallen out of the one wjiich I was carrying in my 
breast-pocket. I took out ;ny dree treasures and laid them care- 
fully uppn the parapet before me. 

The man beside me cbughed. 

We had already exchanged a few words, fpr we had walked in 
through the gates of the Fort at practically the same time. I had 
been hesitating outside, trying to make up my mind, but, when 
he came up from the direction of the .Vieux Port, crossed the 
swiing-bridge, and walked resolutely into the F/irt, I plucked' up 
coura^ and followed him in. 

The result was that we waited together to be interviewed, 
lounging about with Our hands in our pockets with the rest of 
them in that gloomy corridor, listetling to a babel of conversation 
in all the languages of Europe. Three of the men waiting there 
were talking in German, two in French, and £wo in Italian. The 
others were* speaking in a variety of tongues which I thought 
might have been Hungarian, Rumanian, Polish, and Russian. I.had 
asked the stocky little man beside me to give me a light for my 
cigarette. When he returned a blank stare, I had repeated the 
question in German, still without result. 

‘Nfl,’ said one of the Germans, ‘ ’s ist ein Kroat. He’s a Croat 
and doorn’t* understand any civilized language,’ 

■^hat 9 mixture ! I remember thinking. How on earth do they 
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manage to command, control, and administer this mob? 

I didpaot have to wait long to find out, for at tbat instant a huge 
hulk of a sergeant appeared in the corridor. 

'There’s too much bloody noise going on here,’ h^ yelled. He 
spoke French, but everyone must have understood, for there was 
immediate silence, except, that is, for one of the Germans who 
had been talking sodoudly that he had nof even noticed the arriv^ 
of the NCO. He went on tallau^ just ^ before. The sergeant did 
not waste breath on repeating his observation. He launched a 
tremmdous kick at the (German’s backside, and then he, too, 
understood. Say what you will, ^henit comes to a ready means 
of international understandhig, a well-olanted boot hasr>all your 
Esperanto licked hollow. 

The man beside me coughed again. I knew what he was after, 
and taking one of the cigarettes, I handed it to him, putting the 
other two carefully away in my pocko^. 

It hadn’t taken him very long, during the half-hour we had 
waited togethef in that corridor, to discover my nationahtyf’He 
spoke almost perfect Enghsh himself, and this, together ^th the 
comcidence that wiUM we should enter the gates at the same 
moment, threw us togethef quite a bit for the first day or two. I 
didn’t care very much for him at the beginning. He was a well- 
^bullt man of about my own age — tlufty'*«cven or so — with 
thinning hair and a weak chin, and in his eyes was tfa^t expression 
compounded of dissipation and despair which is often to be seen 
on the faces of those who have left all hope behind them. Grease 
spots and drink stains covered the reasonably good-quality suit 
he was wSaring. His hand shook violendy as he ht*the cigarette 
I had just giv«a him. 

He was Swiss and came from Geneva. Later on d^t morning, 
when I was in a more receptive mbod, he began to t«ll%ae ^ow 
he had come to j8in the Foreign Legion; but for the ftioment I 
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was, thinking my own thoughts, and all I wanted was to be left 
alone. I took a couple of puffs from his cigarette, handed jt back 
to him, and then oontinued to look absently out over the harbour. 

I don’t know whether you have ever reached a point in your 
life where you have said to yourself: ‘Now, or never, I must take 
stock of myself. Now, this minute, I must look myself in the face 
and tell myself the truth about myself.’ Believe me, if and when 
you arrive at that stage, and if you then carry out fhe operation 
honestly and sincerely, it can be a ver^i, very bitter moment. If 
you are absolutely honest, yoif can tell yourself things about 
yourself«which certainly nobody else can. And, by God, they 
can hurt. 

And the worst of it is that there is no escaping these truths. If 
somebody else tells me tliat I am a liar and a fool and a cheat, I 
can always escape by telling him — or myself— that he is pre- 
judiced, unbalanced,^or a prig. You cannot do that with yourself 
When you look yourself squarely and unflincliingl^ in the eyes 
and^ell yourself the truth, you know that it is the Truth. And ypu 
don’t like it. 

That is what I found myself doing that night m Strasbourg. I 
had been out in the town, and had gulped down a few morose, 
lonely drinks. When I returned to my hotel, I was a little drunk, 
though certainly ndt in the least merry. I sat down on the chair* 
in my bedropm and saw myself, full length, mirrored in the glass 
of the clothes cupboard. I looked at myself and said out«loud and 
quite deliberately: ‘You’re no damned good!’ 

I stared at myself for fully two or three minutes, waiting for the 
accused to reply, and watching the look of hate spread all over 
the face in the mirror. Then I began ticking off some of the items 
in the indictment. 

‘ljfem\)ne. You were a faifure at school ami university. You 
wasted tftne, with the result that you were ploughed in your 
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finals. /Oil you succeeded in doing at the university was getting 
heavily^into debt. Even in those days you were too fond of a gay 
life without considering where the money was^coming from to 
pay for it. Even then you were already afraid of good, ^olid work. 

‘Item two. You have always been a dabbler, darting from one 
enthusiasm to another, like a butterfly from flower to flower. 
You thought you "vijere a singer and a pianist; you weren’t either. 
Then you thought you were^ writei^ you weren’t, by a long 
chalk. You wrote a play; it was no good. You tried to work as a 
journalist; you were too J^izy even to learn shorthand. 

‘Item three. You more or less 4esert«d your wife and children 
at the end of the war. Then you ran off to that woman iik France, 
Uved with her for a year or so, and futisRed up by^dcscrting her, 
too. Then you started that ridiculous business in Holland, met 
Lisbeth, lived with |jer for nearly a year, and ran away from her 
because you dared not look your own failure in th? eye. And a 
much longer list than that could be macjp of your cowardly back- 
shdings. 

‘I'tem four. Yoy’re a drunkard. Every time in the last tw® or 
three years that you’ve made a little money, you’ve ploughed 
through the whole lot In a few days of riotous Hving. You will do 
exactly the same when ydU’vc finished aChd been paid for this 
damned silly trmslation of a yruide-book vou’re supposed to be 
working on. 

‘Result. You’re no damned good, as I said before. The trouble 
with yoi^is,’ I continued, •looking myself straight m tlie eyes, 
‘the trouble with you is that you’ve nothing to live for. Thkt’s 
why you always do tilings badly. The only thing you’ve ever 
done well«i your whole damned life was to executd an artillery 
barrage and ^Jius help win the war; and post-war events arc 
proving even that to have been to very little purpose.’ 

When I had coq;ie to this devastating conclusion, Tgukon my 
overcoat again — ^it*was the beginning of January — put«into my 
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various pockets my toilet kit, a change of socks and underclothing, 
and all the cigarettes I had. Then I walked out of the hotel. I left 
all the rest of my things there, and never saw them again. For all 
I know thfy are still there. 

I went out into the street and began walking. The night was 
frosty, and I walked fast. I haven’t the faintest idea where I went 
that night, but I know that at dawn I wasosome twenty miles 
from the city and headp^g towards the snow-covered passes of 
the Vosges. 

On the left-hand ride of the road ,was a ferm, and I saw a 
woman chopping up wood which she was taking from a pile of 
logs by*the side of the path leading to the farm-house. Seeing her, 
I felt that I ipust, at all costs, do some physical work. With a 
‘permettez-moi, Madame , I seized the axe and began chopping. 
The woman, frightened at first, soon began l^ghing at my clumsy 
handling of the chopper. When I had finished, she invited me 
into the house for some,cofFee. She turned out to be a Belgian, 
and had married the farmer two yc^rs before. We talked a 
little of Brussels. She enjoyed tliis, for she wjis* obviously vpry 
homesick, planted there in the wilds of Alsace. She asked me 
what I was doing, wandering about oft foot in the bitterly 
cold weather, and I told her I was walking for the good of my 
soul. She interpreted this in a somewhat material way by offering 
me some money, «. which I refused, and, although I’m sure she 
would have been prepared to have me stay the whole day and 
talk about her beloved Brussels, her 'liftsband having gpne off to 
market, I pleaded the necessity for continuing my journey, and 
left her. As I went out of the door, she insisted on my accepting 
a packet of sandvriches which she had prepared for me. Only 
when I had left the farm did I look for the firsl^time into my 
wallet to see how much money I had. There were precisely one 
thousasd francs, about enough to buy two n;Leals in an average 
restaurant. 
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I had thoughts of returning to Strasbourg and continuing with 
my work, but those snow-capped mountains fascinated me, and 
I plodded on towards them. Unconsciously, I was following the 
Route Nationale towards the south-west. 

In the late afternoon I came to a small village nestling at the 
foot of the mountains and surroimded by the huge trees of the 
immense forest. I ijpoke to a labourer at one of the munerous 
sawmills dotted along the roadside, an^ he offered me a bed for 
the night, "^^en he had finished work for the day, he took me 
off to his half-timbered qpttage, and made, me sit down to the 
evening soupe with his wife andcheir four small children. They 
must have been miserably poor, the woodman and hi%, family, 
but, if ever I saw happy people, it was Ae six of l^m crowded 
together there in that tiny cottage, eating their thin, watery soup 
round the smoky wpod fire burning in the hearth. 

The man asked me what I did for a living and, as I wasn’t very 
sure myself, I told him that I was by w|y of being a writer. I had 
already explained to him, that I was walking fhrough France with 
vejy Uttle money in my pocket. He gave me a very shrqpvd 
piece of advice. 

‘When you come to a village,’ he said, ‘you may not always 
find somebody wilhng to put you up for«the night. In that case 
you just go along to Monsieufle Maire and tell him that you’re a 
, writer. He’ll see that you’re looked after ril sight.’ In the weeks 
that ensued I followed this counsel on more than one occasion. 
It always worked like a dhtrm. 

The bed I slept on that night was htde more than a pile of 
sacking stretched out before the fire, but I was so tired that I 
think I ccmld have slept on a bare stone floor. The n^ xt morning 
I was up wiflj the family at half-past five. They gave me cofiee, 
and by six I was on my way, ever southwards. 

At midday I tojpped the crest of the mountains by tbf pass at 
Schirmeck and looked down the south-western slop^ of the 
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Vosges towards Saint-Dii?. At the top of the ridge thSre is an 
hotel which does a Uvely trade with tourists in the summer, 
though at that time of die year it was looking empty and forlorn. 
It is, however, the only house for miles around, and as I was 
feeling very himgry after my six hours’ walk, I decided to eat my 
sandwiches there. I went in and ordered ca/^ au hit. Although it 
was mid-winter, the patron had lost nothing gf his hoUday season 
habits: he charged a hui^rcd francs for the coffee and a cover 
charge of thirty francs because I was eating my sandwiches off 
his tablecloth. 

I do not clearly remember what succession of confused thoughts 
raced through my mind as I made my way down the southern 
slopes of the mountains towards Saint-Die. I did not know where 
I was going, and for tlie time being I did not very much care. I 
rather think that I toyed with the idea of spicide, and probably 
came to the conclusion that it was far too cold for a comfortable 
death. I remember that periods of blank despair were succeeded 
by other periods 8f wild, hght-heaited exhilaration, when I 
w<juld stride out manfully along the tarmac rpad, swinging 'my 
arms md whistling, full of joie de vivre. 

That night I slept in a Jesuit seminary which was intended to 
be used for the training of missionaries. The first batch of students 
had not yet arrived, and I was given the use of a bed in the vast 
empty dormitory.,. I nlmed with one of the Fathers, a highly 
intelhgent and very sympathique person of abo'ht fifty. We talked 
of books, tie was chiefly interested, i Kmember, in Cronin and 
Graham Greene. During the two hours’ conversation we had, 
he never once mentioned reUgion; but he sent me to bed with a 
pamphlet op the life of Sainte Th^r^e dc Lisieux. I nead about 
half of it, but was not very much impressed. My , reflections on 
la petite Carmelite de I'Enfant Jisn were distinctly Freudian in 
charaepa:. 

Onws^rds, ever onwards. My period of bkek depression had 
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now almost passed, and was being succeeded by a desire, a physical 
desire, j:o live. I began to feel that what I most needed, in order 
to be at peace with myself, was hard, back-breaking, physical 
work. From time to time, on my way through Franche Comt^ I 
chanced on a farmer who would let me chop a few logs or clean 
out a stable in return for a meal and a night’s lodging. Sometimes, 
however, they wer# suspicious. I suppose I was still looking a bit 
too respectable for the part I was playing. On such occasions' I 
followed my, woodman’s advice and went to see Monsieur le 
Maire. 

The effect on these worthy lodhl digmtancs, when I had made 
my httle speech, was surprising. There was nothing they would 
not do for me. In one village the may^r* turned his daughter out 
of her bedroom, despite my protests, so as to make a place for me. 
At another I was gi^en a room in the best hotel and a magnificent 
supper with two bottles of wine. As I still had a few ^ancs left, I 
ordered a packet of cigarettes, but, whfn I attempted to pay for 
them, the patron refused .my money, saying that, on the mayor’s 
stryct orders, eVeiything I consumed was to be put down totfhe 
account of the commune. I could only conclude that the •fhcials 
concerned thought diat I was making a reportage on French hos- 
pitality, and were afraid oWiaving a black*mark recorded against 
their respective villages. 

The tenth day after my departure fronfSttasbourg was a bad 
one. I was approaching Bourg, having spent the previous n^ht 
at another seminary to the^outh of Lons-le-Saulnier. In the late 
afternoon I found myself on a deserted stretch of road with not a 
village nor even a house in sight. The town of Bourg was still 
some fifteen miles off. I went on and on. Dusk fell, ajid I was sh^ 
of knocking ^ the doors of any of the few isolated houses, fron 
behind whose curtained windows lights were already shining 
On I went, and s<jon there were no more lights, for*therf:ountry 
people were going to bed. When I arrived in the to\^, it was 
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already half-past ten, and the only lights showing were* those of 
the cai^s which were still doing business. 

In spite of the gnawing pangs of hunger, my innate self-con- 
sciousness would not allow me to enter a caf^ when I had not even 

t 

the price of a glass of beer in my pocket. So I just walked on, and 
very soon found myself leaving the town by the main road 
towards Lyons. I went on throughout that iijdght, often trotting 
for a hundred yards or so to keep my circulation going, for it was 
bitterly, cold. 

When dawn came, I saw to my left jhe mist-enshrouded slopes 
of the Jura foothills. I gotionto aonversation with a farm labourer 
on his way to work, and he told me that five miles farther on was 
theTrappe of Notre DaAi«les Dombes. ‘Eight kilometres,’ hehad 
said. But it proved to be more than eighteen, and it was well on 
into the afternoon before I arrived, almost top exhausted to stand 
up. 

I tugged at the chain which was attached to the swinging bell 
in the little cupola. ^After waiting for h^f a minute^ I saw a little 
trap-door open and a face appeared. I stated my business, and^he 
door was opened. ‘Come in, my son,’ said the Phe Hotelier. ‘I 
will show you to your room. Supper will be ready in half an 
hour. Perhaps, after you have washed, you would like to attend 
the evening office.’ He led me by ♦the arm and requested me to 
sign the visitors’ bQokp Then he showed me the room in which I 
was to sleep, the refectory, and the corridor leahing to the visitors’ 
gallery. After I had sluiced some of^e dirt from my face and 
hands, I made my way along the passage, pushed open the oak 
door, and slid into a pew in the balcony. 


"Kyrie Eleison/ sang the cantors. *Kyrie Eleison,\jmsvfettd the 
descant. The monks, each facing his individual lectern on which 
was placed ‘the enormous, heavily boimd vol/ime of Gregorian 
chants, l^wed, genuflected, and prostiaf ©i <hemselvcs in the 
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prescribed fashion as they chanted. With arms folded and hands 
cotuea^d in the sleeves of their habm, diey looked straight 
ahead, and sang to the glory of God, who, apart from myself, 
was the only wimess to their devotion. 

For I was alone in the visiton’ gallery of that monastery cnapel. 
Before me was one of the most beautiful stained-^lass windows I 
had ever seen, and only the monks and a handful of pilgrims or 
wanderers like myself ever saw it. Tlje office I was listening to 
was perhaps ^ne of the finest of its kind existent in Europe, and 
only about a hundred people a year ever heard it. Such, I thought, 
was the measure of the Trappists'*^solation. All day and every day 
spent in utter silence, never* to be allowed to open their#mouths 
except to cat, pray, or chant. A day made up of eight hours’ hard 
manual labour at which any modem workman would balk, four 
hours’ sleep on a h%rd bed in a cold bare cell, two hours’ devo- 
tions, two hours for meals, taken standing and always in complete 
silence except for the voice of the Brpfher whose turn it was to 
read the Meditation, and eight hours’ clianting of religious 
of^ces to which scarcely anybody ever listened. 

‘Was this the answer?’ I asked myself, but I knew thafeit was 
not. If only I could have beheved, yes; but I could not believe. 
I admired the monks, mflst of them grtat, strapping fellows. 
More, I envied them. But I <^ald not follow them. I would stay 
a day or two watching them, listening ttf their chants, steeping 
myself in the calm of their austere self-disciphne; but tomonow, 
or the day after tomorro’vf at the latest, I would be on my way 
southward — along the Route Nationale, I knew not whither. 

How far away now seemed England, the series of petty htde 
jobs, silly Veek-ends in the country, the petty schemes for making 
money, and the idiotic ways of spending it. Even the outbreak of 
war and my commissioning as an officer in the Army seemed 
tmreal to me as 4sat in the gallery of the Cistercian monastery 
listening to None*in the early evening of a cold day in January. 
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My hasty, ill-considered marriage seemed such a very childish 
and unimportant business viewed from the detached, calm seclu- 
sion of Notre Dame desDombes. And what, I asked mysel/, would 
these white-robed, black-hooded Trappists know of the mental 
struggle which had taken place within me before I decided to 
desert my family rather than tell them of the disaster which had 
befiUen me, and face the dismal prospect of struggling to earn a 
Uving for them; 

What could they know of the motives which had made me 
run away from Amsterdam two yczif later, leaving Lisbeth to 
fend for herself. Lisbeth, who had worked her fmgers to the bone 
to support me while I was writing that book. And Lisbeth had 
only been one of a ver^ long series. 

There are perhaps ways of obtaining a Htde happiness in this 
life, I thought, as I left the monastery the, next morning and 
plodded down the lane which would lead me back to the Route 
Nationale. One of them is to have a nice little house, with a mce 
litde wife and family, and a nice httle job to support them with. 
Th^ you shut the door and turn the key an4 forget about Jhe 
futiUty^of the world outside, hving in the smug comfort of your 
own satisfaction. I have thrown away that chance for ever. 
Another way is the monks’ way. Thtf/ also have shut and barred 
the door on the outside world, and I suppose in their way they 
arc imdoubtedly h^pp^'. But then, they believe and I don’t. 

About the middle of February, dirty, unshhven, with shabby 
clothes and no heels to my shoes, I arrived in the village <?f Palette, 
and went to the Relai Bleu. I had stayed for a fortnight in this 
dehghtful htde pub just over a year before and, despite my 
bedraggled .appearance, Robert* die patron recognized me and 
stood me a drink. Then he told the maid to get my, room ready. 

‘Robert,’ I said, *je nai pas le sou. I’m broke to the wide.’ And 
I told hi|n a^ much as was necessary to give hiip some idea of my 
situadon„ material and moral. 
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‘Mon lieux,' said Robert, when I had finished, ‘Marseilles is 
only thkty-five kilometres fi:om here. In Marseilles is the recruit- 
ing station of the Legion. If 1 have diagnosed your illness aright, 
that’s going to be the best place for you for the next five years.’ 

Madame slipped the pair of red socks into my hand as I was 
going up to bed. She must have noticed that I wasn’t wearing 
any. 

‘Put those on tomorrow,’ she said. 

The next morning I pijf on the socks and followed Robert’s 
advice. As I leaned over die parapet and looked at the shipping 
in the harbour, I wondered whether I was going to regr«st it. 
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V £RY little had happened to xis thus far^,We had waited for 
about half an hour in that gloomy corridor smelling of 
stale urme and unwashed bodies, i(nd I had time to look 
around me at my co,mpanions in distress. I was not very proud 
of my company. Such a ^owi, I thought, as might have been 
seen hanging about outside a Labour Exchange or creeping 
furtively along the Victoria Embankment at midnight. Then I 
had looked at myself, reflecting that, after all, I was not in very 
much better shape. 

Despite the look of gloomy despair in the eyes of most of the 
men in that, as I thought, degenerate mob, they were nearly 
all laughing and ihlkmg memly enougL This, I soon dis- 
co'\jcred, was just superficial. They were trymg to put on a b61d 
front. , 

There were about a dozen of us, and we represented the day’s 
intake at Marseilles; for volunteers are only admitted between 
eight and nine in the morning, anchnine had already struck. This 
seemed to me to be^ bsufficient average to mamtain the strength 
of the Legion but, as the Swiss explained to md later on, there are 
recruiting stations all over France, tovay nothing of thgse in the 
French-occupied zones of Austria and Germany. Recruits from 
these other stations arrive at Marseilles in organized detachments 
and have already completed the prehminary formsdities. The 
dozen or so of us waitmg there to be interviewe(^,were merely 
die volunteers who had applied to join direedy at Marseilles. 

At last triy turn came. I w<»it into a small^ stuffy office, and 
found myself face to face with a sergeant. He cold me to empty 
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my pocKcts. I was m surprised that I did so without demur. He 
then proceeded to run his hands over me, from shoulders to feet. 
It was the first time in my hfe such a thing had ever happened to 
me, and I did not find it very pleasant. 

Tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner. I know now that he was 
merely looking for the blunt, or sharp, instrument which might 
have served to infljct bodily harm on other volunteers or, more 
probably, upon the person of its OAvngr. Minder or suicide. The 
first three or four days of the volunteer’s presence in the Transit 
Camp are a very dangerous period. He is, ^most invariably, in a 
highly excited or depressed mental coupon, and, in the past, 
so many cases have occurred of recruits running amok qf ending 
their sufferings with a knife plunged int<f the heart, dut nowadays 
the Legion authorities take no risks. 

Having ‘flushed’ jne — that is, I beheve, the technical term — the 
sergeant examined the contents of my wallet and haffded it back 
to me. He then asked me for my nanie, date and place of birth, 
nationahty and profession, and compared ^y repUes with the 
details given in my passport. I asked to have this docuxEcnt 
returned to me. 

‘No,’ he repUed. ‘We keep that. You’ll get it back in fave years, 
if you’re still ahve.’ . 

He looked at me from under his bushy eyebrows. 

‘Do you want to serve under your own q^e;’ he asked. 

I rephed that I^referred to be simple John Smith. 

‘Goo4,’ said the sergeant, and he gave me a new date and place 
of birth, which made me two years younger, and an Irishman, 
though what on earth an Irishman would be doing with a name 
like Smith I couldn’t imagine. 

'Trh bien^ concluded the sergeant. ‘You will be summoned 
for interrogation in a few hours.’ 

And that vm |11 ! I left the oflice and joined the Remainder of 
the group waiting outside. 
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‘Bad organization,’ I said to myself. ‘He would have savhd time 
by interrogating me then and there.’ 

What I did not know at that time was that those few hours’ 
interval were going to be used in checking up with the Frendi 
police whether a man answering to my description was wanted 
for any crime conunitted on French territory. 

When all had been interviewed, a legionnajire marched us off 
to ‘the barrack-room wherj we were to sleep. I call it a barrack- 
room, but it was in fact a sort of dungeon ^^cased in the massive 
stone wall of the fort. Four small, barred windows, placed high 
up near the roof, looked «ut o'vcr the harbour, but in order to 
reach thacn you had to perform a spectacular, and even dangerous, 
acrobatic feat. On either* side of a central passage was a row of 
about a dozen double-tier beds made of wood, many of them in 
a dilapidated, rickety condition. On each bfd was a doubtful 
looking, straw-filled paillasse and two blankets. One had the 
impression of entering a pfison. 

The legionnaire who had conducted us there handed us over 
to acolleague who was apparently the chef de chaptbre, responsible 
for the organization and disciphne of the barrack-room. His name, 
I believe, was Brunner, and he had only one arm. After makmg 
a list of our lumes, he ordered us to st&nd each at the foot of the 
bed assigned to him, and explamed*, in French and in German, 
the few simple rulfs *id regulations which he wanted us to 
observe. Then, ordering us to take our blanket! under our arms, 
he marched us out into the open air Jiid, telling us off m pairs, 
set us to shaking the well-worn coverings in which we were 
to sleep. 

The clouds, of dust which we shook from those blankets would 
have done justice to a sandstorm in Egypt at the Ijpight of the 
khamsin. I had picked up a bad cold during the last days of my 
walk from Strasbourg, and the^e particles foufid their way into 
my bronchial tubes and made me cough mosr painfully. I had 
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a slight 'headache and, when I swallowed, I could feel that my 
tonsils were beginning to swell. ‘However,’ I said to mysdf, ‘this 
is not die moment to be ill.’ So I caught up my two blankets, 
and returned with the rest of the detachment to the barrack- 
room. 

We had not been there two minutes when a gust of wind came 
howling through die door (it was mid-February and the mistral 
was doing its hateful worst). As it c|me, it brought a mist of 
minute particles of sand from the worn, century-old, sandstone 
floor. Although we sho())c our blankets every morning during 
my stay in Marseilles, the clouds of dust which emanated from 
them remained undiminished. 

When we had finished installmg oifrselves, Brunner told us 
that we were free until the parade for the midday meal at half- 
past eleven. As we ^lus had half an hour to waste, the Swiss and 1 
strolled up to the ramparts and, leaning our elbows on^hc parapet, 
looked out over the harbour. 

^What would you say that fellow Brunner is?’ I asked^the 
Swiss, when I had thought my own thoughts long enoug)i to be 
disgusted with them. 

‘Nationality? German, almost certainly,’ he rephed. About 
half an mch of the precious •igarette remained, and he oficred it 
, to me, but I took one look at the salivasin^hich the stub was 
soaked, and refused. 

‘He speaks perfect German,’ continued the Swiss, ‘and only 
rather indifferent French. He might, of course, be an Alsatian, but 
most of them speak the patois. He lost his arm at Cao Bang, so he 
told me, and was offered a pension, which he refuse^, saying that 
he preferre^jo carry on in the service.’ 

‘I can understand that,’ 1 replied. ‘For some of these fellows 
who’ve hved a Me full of adventure, the idea of gbing back to 
the normal rut o» civilian existence must be simply appalling.’ 
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*Yes,* said the Smoss. He had stuck a pin througb the quarter- 
inch of the cigarette which remained, and went on smo^dng it, 
although it must have been burning his Ups. *And what alwut 
die reverse case? Don’t you think that, for a man who has led an 
utterly imeventful, monotonous life, the thoi^ht of the uncertain 
adventure of five years in the Legion must be a pretty terrifying 
one?’ 

■ ‘Are you referring to, yourself?’ I asked, half laughing. ‘I 
shouldn’t have thought that you, for one, had led an uneventful 
life.’ 

The Swiss was silent for a iftoment. ‘Either,’ he said at last, 
‘you art a bad judge of character, or my unkempt, bedraggled 
appearance bestows upon me a vagabond’s air to which I can lay 
no honest claim. An ordinary Ufe? A life without incident? A 
life as monotonous as an autobahm* 

He broke off and laughed mirthlessly. 

‘My God, if ever a map led such a life, it was I. Look at me. 
What sort of a man do you think I am? What sort of a man do 
you think my father was? A farm labourer? A bank robber? (m 
artist?’ (I 

He laughed again. I did not attempt to reply to his rhetorical 
questions. 

‘My father,’ the Swiss went on' ‘was a Calvmistic parson. I 
was the only child.«>Y da might think that he would have been a , 
fiiend to me. He wasn’t. He was incapable of speaking to me 
except to preach, scold, warn, or threaten. Consequenriy, even 
from my earliest youth, I had a hankering after those very things 
against which he was always warning me — wine, women, and 
song, idleness and dissipation. 

‘I left school at eighteen and was entered at the Faulty of Law 
at Geneva University. I had wanted to go to Zurich, so as to get 
away firom home, but my father wouldn’t havejit. So I lived with 
my parenjes at thdr house only about a mile firdm the university, 
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and didfl't even have the chance of knocking about in lodgings, 
as did many of my fellow students.’ 

■fwo tears glistened in his watery eyes and, for the first time, 
he looked me straight in the face. 

’Isn’t it amazing,’ he continued, ‘what a fellow can do at the 
age of ninete^t While contintiing my law studies, I yet fbimd 
time to read the bf st Uteratiure of a dozen European countries, 
much of it in the original language; to study archaeology, philo- 
sophy, sociology, and I’ve forgotten what else; to attend debating 
societies, concerts, and be ^ member of a musical study group; to 
write a full-length play and stacks and stacks of poems. Ah me, 
in those days, of course, I didn’t drink, or very Uttle. My father 
kept me far too short of money. The plaf I wrote was no damned 
good, and the poems must have been dreadful, but they created 
for Marthc and niy^lf the illusion that we were in love with each 
other.’ 

The Swiss coughed chestily and spat a great gob of phlegm 
over the wall into die harbour. 

1 met Marthe during my second year,’ he sniffed. ‘She was a 
cow, and she adored me. Quite a nice, ripe figure, wavy black 
hair, and great big doting eyes. She was studying sociology, and 
one evening at a meeting ^f the debating society we both sup- 
ported a motion for free love. She didn’t really beHeve in free 
,love, of course, as I discovered when I accqpipanied her home 
after the debate. If was six months before I succeeded in persuad- 
ing her la> put her theories%nto practice, and I wish to God I had 
faded.’ 

I was committed now, and had to go on hstening. I am quite 
certain, by the way, that during the whole of his jfive years in 
the Legion, ^bley — that was die name of the Swiss — ^never told 
this story to anyone but me. Why he should have made me his 
confidant I do no| know, but he was not, by any means, die only 
legionnaire who •honoured me, exclusively, with sugh a con- 
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fession. Indeed, as time went on I became more and more a sort 
of depository for my comrades’ past troubles. This may have been 
due to the fact that I was rather older than most of them, though 
this was certainly not the case with regard to Sibley. Or it may 
perhaps have been due to my being the one Englishman among 
them. There were so few of my nationahty in the Legion that 
right up to jhe end I was considered as a orae apart — by some 
respected, by others detested, and by a few, including the 
authorities, viewed with a great deal of suspicion. Or it may have 
been due to my being a good Ustener^ 

The Swiss went on speaking in his dreary, monotonous under- 
tone, and I went on listening because I had nothing better to do. 

‘Marthe’s love for her Antoine must have sustained rather a 
rude shock at the end of that year, for I was ploughed in my first 
Law Exams, and she had to face the pros,pect of marrying a 
future bank clerk instead of a rising young lawyer. 

‘She stuck to me, however, and I was grateful to her for doing 
so. Ah, my friend, what a hideous thing is gratitude, and what a 
hateful thing loyalty can be, when you are grateful for tlie lopi^al 
attitud" of someone whose opinions you no longer respect and 
whose personahty you no longer value. And I couldn’t respect 
Marthe’s opinions any more. She ha'Jn’t any: she got them all 
out of books she had read. 

‘As for her personalfity, how could I respect or value the per- 
sonality of someone who was always cringing adoringly at my 
feet. For after a month or two I knci^ quite well I did sot really 
love Marthe. All I wanted was her body. And so, like milHons 
of other damned fools in this world, I was planning marriage. I 
was preparing to tie myself to a pin-headed nonentity in order 
to have a cheap permanent whore.’ 

I sacrificed one of my two remaining cigarettes, so as to inter- 
rupt, if only for a moment, das naked flow o^.sel£-revelation. 

‘Do you know,’ continued Sibley, as he inhaled deeply and 
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was further interrupted by a fit of coughing and spitting. ‘Do 
you know how military service goes in our country? Every able- 
bodied man from twenty to sixty years of age is considered a 
reservist. He keeps his uniform, arms, and equipment at home, 
and all that has to be done in the event of mobilization is to issue 
amm uni tion. The initial military training, which only lasts four 
months, is usually ^ried out between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty. When it became known that I jud failed in my examina^ 
tions, I left the university and went off to do my four months, at 
the end of which period I was to start a job in the bank of which 
Marthe’s father was manager. 

‘The training took place at a camp on the south bank pf Lake 
Zurich at the end of the summer of ^904. I must say that I 
enjoyed those four months, m spite of the gruelling exercise. 
Swiss raihtary servicy consists almost entirely of intensive infantry 
training, and about half of it is spent on the rifle-ranges. I became 
a first-class shot. I also became a first-class drinker.’ 

He sighed and studied his nicotine-stained "finger-nails. 

‘Towards the end of the four months Marthe came down ^d 
spent the week-end at an hotel near the camp. The inejyitablc 
happened. I only spent one night with her, but three months 
later she told me she was f*:egnant.’ 

Sibley threw away with aegret the last quarter-inch of his 
cigarette and, leanmg over the parapet, ga«cd,with unseeing eyes 
mto the blue of tHb harbour. 

‘My Qpd,’ he contmued after a pause, and tear? once more 
ghstened in his eyes. ‘She never made the shghtest attempt to 
force me to marry her. I was already working m the bank, and 
earning two hundred francs a month, which wasn’t bad for a 
start. In fact was domg rather well and was earmarked for rapid 
promotion, which was not entirely due to the fiict that the 
manager, besides Jbeing Marthe’s &ther, was a member of my 
own fadier’s con^egation. For some reason or other I found it 
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very easy to do quickly the sort of simple csdculations tkdiich the 
other bloody fools found difiicult. 

‘Anyhow, Marthe telephoned me one morning and asked me 
to meet her for lunch. I had been avoiding her for some time, 
but as it was getting towards the end of the month and I was 
nearly broke, I accepted her invitation. Over the steak and chips 
she told me quite simply what had happen<td, gazing at me all 
the while with her loyal, affectionate, cow-like eyes. “I am so 
proud, Antoine,” she said. Hell! If only she had made the 
shghtest attempt to force my hand, I might have kicked over the 
traces and gone off to be. a mar. somewhere. As it was, I just felt 
sorry frr her. And, damn and blast it, I went on being sorry for 
her for another fifteen years. . . .’ 

‘Come and have a drink,’ I interrupted. It wasn’t that I par- 
ticularly wanted to drink with the Swiss. I had, in any case, only 
those fifty ffancs left. But I did desperately want to cut his story 
short, and could think of no other polite way of doing it. 

Sibley accepted fcagerly, and we strolled slowly past huddled 
gtpups of fellow scarecrows to the htde canteen which was 
situated at the north-west comer of the parade-ground. There 
were only a few customers, and the two glasses of vin rose which 
I ordered were quickly served. 

‘What do you make of this outfit ?’ I asked, after taking a sip. 
‘The Legion, I mean.’fw 

‘Well, it’s ghastly at first,’ rephed the Swiss. ‘But it’s supposed 
to get better as tune goes on — or, at l«ast, so I’ve heard fr,om some 
of diose who came back. As you probably know, quite a lot of 
our people do their five years here. It’s a sort of national tradition. 
There was a second cousin of my wife’s, for instance, who was a 
legionnaire from ’thirty-eight to ’forty-six. He bad originally 
signed on for five years like everybody else, but when the war 
broke out he volunteered to continue till the end of hostditics. He 
gave me quite a lot of inside information whenshe returned home. 
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‘Inddditally, he had spent what must have been his last 
evening in Switzerland at our house, before going oflf to France to 
join, 'though he didn’t tell us what he was going to do, of course. 
That night coincided, by the way, with the end of the first period 
of strained, though outwardly cordial, relations between my wife 
and myself. As I was saying just now. . . .’ 

It was evident thjt the Swiss was not to be side-tracked, and 
at this point, good manners or no, I codd not stifle a yawn. 

A pained look came into Sibley’s eyes. I don’t think he had 
realized that he was boring me. So hurt did he look that I 
covered up my rudeness with a vshite He. 

‘Sorry, old man,’ I said. ‘Didn’t mean to be rude. It’s jvist that 
I didn’t get much sleep last night. Do pliase carry on. How did 
you finally come to join the Legion?’ 

The Swiss looke^at me doubtfully, scratching his unshaven 
chin with his filthy finger-nails. At last he decided ttf- continue, 
though from thence onwards he cut his story short. 

‘There’s not much more to tell,’ he said. ‘Where did I leave 
off? Oh yes, I remember. Well we got married, and so things 
went on unul the beginning of the war. You probably jenow 
that my country carried out a partial mobilization during the 
war. 

I didn’t know this, so 1 was»mterestecl. 

‘Yes,’ said Sibley, ‘on several occasions therc^ere good reasons 
for beheving that the Germans were about to violate our neu- 
trality. 'Wffi should, by the way, have been a pretty tbugh nut to 
crack, and that, I suppose, is why tliey never attempted it. Any- 
how, volunteers for full-time service were called for, and I 
volunteered. 

‘I did so foj^one reason and one reason only: to get away from 
my wife. That sounds a pretty brutal thmg to say, doesn’t it? 
But, do you know. I honesdy thought it was the best thing to do. 
Things were getting to the stage where I could no longer speak 
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civilly to her. No two people live so much “on to^ of each 
other” or get so much in each other’s way as a man and wife 
living in a small house in a narrow-minded town, especially in 
Switzerland. Far from loving her, I was not even fond of her any 
more. My attitude towards her was one of bored indifierence, 
which often flared up into crises of fierce, illogical hatred. I was 
afraid of myself. I was afraid that one day, ijp one of these fits of 
unreasoning rage, I might strike her. 

‘And yet, you know, I was sorry for her most of the time. I 
dreaded hurting her. I did not want to see or feel her suffer. So 
much so that I kept up a.preteiice of loving her — yes, even in the 
physiqjJ sense.* 

Sibley turned and i^ratched a boat making its way towards 
Chateau d’lf. 

‘Oh my God,’ he continued m a half-strmgled voice, his back 
still turned to me. ‘Oh my God, those nights of hell, when she 
would ttun towards me and begin caressing me, saying in a 
raucous, sexy voice . . .’ 

^The Siviss broke off, coughed and spat into the sea. 

‘So^ I naturally leapt at the chance of getting away from all 
that,’ he went on. ‘I even hoped, poor fool that I was, that a 
long period of separation might restore some of the warmth to 
our relations. 

‘It didn’t, of c^ur^r. On the contrary, it made things worse, 
for, by the time I was demobilized towards vhe end of the war, 
I had got sb used to freedom that hfound it more di^icult than 
ever to settle down to even a lodger-housekeeper association with 
Marthe, and, of course, she wanted far more than that. 

‘At the end of ’forty-seven I was summoned tc^ the head- 
quarters of the bank and given a new job as a kind of travelling 
inspector. I was also told that I would be employed later as a sort 
of liaison officer for exchange business with foreign banks, which 
would involve a certain amount of travelUiig outside Switzer- 
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land I was pleased about diis; strange though it may appear to 
you, I had never been abroad. 

‘I 'was given my first foreign mission about a month ago: 
Paris and London. Although the business to be done would 
necessitate only about five days’ work, I took about three hun- 
dred pounds with me. My wife wanted to come with me, but I 
put my foot down*nd said we hadn’t enough money.’ 

The Swiss turned roimd and faced njf . ‘It’s a pretty rotten soft 
of story, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘I honestly don’t think at the outset I 
had the intention of runnpig away, or at Jpast not consciously. 
On my arrival in Paris I completed the first day’s business. Then, 
m die evening, I set out to make the acquaintance of tho''Pigalle 
and Montmartre. What a debauch ! I got* so drunk fhat evening I 
hadn’t the courage to go on with my business the next mo rning , 
so I got drunk agaui« I spent three weeks drowning my hangovers 
in the makings of their successors and leaping from fied to pro- 
miscuous bed. At the end of that time I was broke, I realized that 
I had fallen down on my job, and I knew that I could never go 
back to Marthe. 

‘From that situadon to the gates of the Bas Fort Saint-hlicolas 
was a short, easy, and very logical step. I don’t think I even 
hesitated. As I told you, w5 Swiss are traditional legionnaires.’ 

Sibley took a paper and a «r»inch of tobacco from his pocket, 
and began rolling a cigarette with his ne^v^ous, nicotine-stained 
fingers. 
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C OLUMN of twenty by column of t\jrenty, we filed into 
the refectory for the midday meal, the first four men in 
each column being directed to the cookhouse, where they 
would collect the pots of meat and vegetables and 'bring them to 
the tables. 

As %meal it was not too bad. I had had many worse in the 
previous month. A chilnk of meat swimming in a thick gravy, 
baked potatoes and green peas, green salad, very well prepared, 
and a hunk of yellow cheese. To drink; thuji, watery beer. I had 
always understood that red wine formed an essential part of the 
French soldier’s ration. What I did not then know was that, not 
yet having signed our contracts, we could not be included in the 
ration strength, so that the Transit Company at Marseilles had 
no cr^ts for feeding us. The consequence was, for the authori- 
ties, that any of us who were eventually rejected as unfit for one 
reason or another repiesented a dead financial loss to them. Hence 
the intermediate ration scale. 

The noise madc^byithe men eating at our table was unbeliev- 
able. Some of them talked so much that it amized me they found 
time to eat‘ their diimers, though I* must admit that, the mere 
swallowing of a mouthful of food in no wise interrupted the flow 
of the most verbose amongst them. It is characteristic of a certain 
type of European that their conversation is no matter of give and 
take. The easy, back-and-forth exchange of opinio^has no place 
in their conception of the gentle art. Their idea of conversation 
is to talk as long and loud, pasticularly loud, as possible, shouting 
all opposition down. About half the messmates at my table fell 
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into this category. A Frenchman next to me began talking as 
soon as we sat down, and only finished when we stood up to file 
out i^;ain a quarter of an hour later. I heard the whole of his 
conversation: I couldn’t help it. It was all about the correct way, 
or what he thought was the correct way, of baking potatoes; 
how his mother baked them, how his grandmother baked them, 
how Parisians and Corsicans baked them; the different sorts of 
fat you could use; how to time them, Ijpw to serve them, how to 
cat them. I am very fond of baked potatoes, but I left two on 
my plate in disgust. 

Opposite me was an ItaUan, speaking fluent if not very elegant 
French, who put up quite a good show for about ten minutes on 
the subject of the smarmess of ItaUan officers’ uniforms. I lost the 
thread of liis argument very soon, for my French neighbour 
outblasted him; but* when I tuned in to him again just before we 
stood up, he was still ranting about gold braid. NoSody, apart 
from my unfortunate and unwilling self, had Ustened to either of 
them ! 

About half an hour after the meal we were paraded again, 
and the group of new arrivals to which I belonged was mardhed 
off for the interrogation. When we arrived once more at die 
block of offices where we liad been interviewed that morning, 
two gendarmes were waiting ^th a Black Maria, and one of our 
number — the Frenchman with the trumptt-like voice who had 
destroyed my appetite for baked potatoes — was handcuffed and 
invited tck take a seat in the*interior of the van. I’m afraid I must 
admit to a certain vindictive satisfaction at seeing him go. This 
must have been a result of the check which the Legion authorities 
had made^th die poUce during the morning. The Black Maria 
with the twf^endarmes drove out of the gates to an accompani- 
ment of hoots and derisive jeers from the legionnaires there 
assembled. They have no great love for the flics. 

I was among tie first to be summoned for interrogation. I 
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found myself in the presence of a very fat sergeant-major, who 
was sitting behind a desk in the comer of a badly lighted office. 
He invited me to take a seat opposite him. I was in the full light 
of the window, but he was in darkness. In fact, none of the litde 
tricks, so dear to the hearts of makers of American crime films 
and writers of popular spy stories, was lacking; the bunch of 
keys swung to and fro at the end of a chain,<-the regular tapping 
(Sn the desk with the butj of a pencil. My headache was getting 
worse; had I not felt so ill. I’m quite sure I should have burst out 
laughing. 

He began his interrogation.*Most of the pertinent details he 
alread)fthad before him. They were contained in my passport and 
my mihtary papers frorh the British Army. What he wanted was 
background. He took me step by step over my past Hfe ; school, 
university, jobs before the war, activities syice demobilization, 
always leading up to the question, ‘And why do you want to 
join the Legion t’ 

I wasn’t very clear on that point myself, but I said, ‘I’m fed up 
with civilian life. I Uke Army hfe. I happened to be in France, 
and I jyas broke. So I came along here.’ 

The sergeant-major looked at me with a pained and incredu- 
lous air. ‘Ce nest pen trh vraisemblablt, tte trouvez-vous pas?’ This 
was a semi-pohte way of saying that he didn’t believe a word of it. 
He glanced at my jpilkary papers again in an absent way, waiting 
for me to ofier further explanations. I shoulfl perhaps mention 
that he had started the interrogation tn English, but had changed 
over to French when he discovered that I spoke his language 
better than he did mine. 

‘Je n’ai pas I’habitude de mentir’ I replied, very much on my 
dignity. ‘I am not in the habit of telling lies.’ 

His fat face wreathed itself into a pained smile. After a moment 
he got to his feet. 

‘Excuse me a moment,' he said. ‘Here, iielp yourself to a 
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cigarette.’ He threw a packet on to the desk and left the room. 
I helped myself to several, reflecting ironically that it hadn’t 
been' my habit to pinch other people’s cigarettes either. 

He was back in about five minutes. ‘Come with me, please,’ 
he said. ‘The captain wants to see you.’ 

The officer to whom I was presented received me very courte- 
ously, invited me t<ksit down, and began cross-exa mining me on 
certain details of the story I had alread'^ told the sergeant-major, 
whose notes were on the desk in front of him. There was one 
particular detail which seeded to worry him. 

I should explain that at one period during the war I had per- 
formed the functions of Intelligence Officer in an artilleiy unit. 
Anybody acquainted with this employm*ent will remember that 
the I.O. was merely a ‘stooge’ who collected and co-ordinated 
information from djp observation-posts and dished it u£ in read- 
able form for the colonel. He had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the Intelligence Service, and this appointment was not even an 
Intelligence appointment. This, however, the captain either could 
not or would not see. I had been an Intelligence Officer; therefore 
I was a member of the Intelligence Service. I was a spy, ii> other 
words. That was his reasoning. 

In the end, by dint of tareful and laborious explanation, I 
managed to plant a doubt in kis mind, but even then he was far 
from being convinced. Indeed, all through ^ose five years I 
served with the Le'^ion, I was always viewed with a certain sus- 
picion b^ officers, who thought I had been planted there by 
British InteUigence ! The furtive little man with a black beard and 
a cloak stills looms large in the imagination of many French officers. 

When the captain had done with me, I was taken to another 
office, wher^I had to repeat the story I had already told to yet 
another sergeant-major. This was part of their system — to make 
you repeat your history over and over again, in the hope of trip- 
ping you up. Alto^ther, during my first two months, I must have 
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told my talc at least seven or eight times, but, as I always told the 
truth, there was no possibility of my making mistakes. 

Worn out and feeling miserably ill, I left the offices at about six 
o'clock and went straight to bed. 

'Hallo!' said Brunner, who was sitting at his table in the 
barrack-room. ‘Bed already? What about the soupei’ (Soupe is 
colloquial French for a meal, and not for the Jiquid which norm- 
ally precedes it.) 

I told him that I was too ill to eat, and he vfery kindly went and 
scrounged me a can,of broth, some of which I managed to get 
down. As all my comrades were at the refectory having their 
evening meal, I was then able to snuggle down in the blankets and 
lie for a while in peace.* 

But not for long! In about half an hour back they came, 
whooping and yelling, shouting and talking There were about 
forty of us in that miserable cellar of a barrack-room, and the 
whole lot of them were talking at once at the tops of their 
voices. 

Then they began singing. The Italians annoyed me die most 
those first nights. The Germans sang, too, but more sofdy. For 
die Itahans — and it seemed to me in my jaundiced state that at 
least half of the men in that room mftst have come from Musso- 
lini’s peninsula — singing was not singing unless loud enough to 
burst the lungs of ^)ie performers and the ear-drums of those who 
were forced to listen. I moaned in my bed antf longed for ‘Lights 
Out’. 

I suppose my view of conditions during those first two or 
three days was a biased one. I was feeling wretchedly ill and 
completely out of my element. After roU-call, whemthe hghts 
had been dimmed, I lay awake for many hours listening to the 
whispered conversation of a group of Latins in the comer, and 
to the man sleeping in the next bunk to me, who was coughing 
and spitting on the iloor. 
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I HAVE already r^entioned the odd fact that many legionnaires 
recounted their Ufe stories to me, mentioning intimate details 
which they probably never disclosed to anyone else. This 
privileged position in which I often found myself enabled 
me, at a very early stage, to form an idea of the principal 
reasons which caused men of different education, naWJnahty, 
and upbringing to cut those five years out of their hves in 
order to serve a flag in which most of them had no interest, and 
which many of tl\em even despised. But I will come to that 
later. 

The little Frenchman from Marseilles never confided his story 
to me. He sliouted it out loud, proudly and jubilantly, to all who 
cared to hsten. His was certainly not a prevalent type in the 
Legion, though there were one or two hkc him. If I tell you his 
story, as he told it himself that morning, it is because I met him 
again right at the end of thefive years and because during that time 
he changed a great deal. Indesd, tliose who knew Rousseau at the 
end would have found it difficult to behe'je t^at he was the same 
strutting htde popiiyay who had ranted and bragged in the 
Marseill(f Transit Camp s(ume five years before. 

On the second morning we were paraded as usual, and our 
group of newcomers who had been interrogated the previous 
day was marched off to die Military Hospital to undergo X-ray 
examination. When we returned to the Fort, we were led straight 
off to a comer of the ramparts where a huge basket of potatoes 
and turnips was waiting to be peejed. 

‘Corvee de peluJIhes,’ said the legionnaire who had been put in 
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charge of the fatigue, as he handed a knife to each of us. ‘Spud 
peeling. Get on Avith it.’ 

Standing up, looking over the parapet across the harbour, we 
began grappling with the vegetables, and the Frenchman, point- 
ing towards the town with his knife, began to speak. 

‘That,’ he said, with an inclusive wave of the hand, ‘is the 
Canebiere.’ 

‘He proudly indicated, although it were the centre of the world 
(which, indeed, of a certain world it is), the broad boulevard, 
flanked by tall buildmgs, which sweeps proudly down to the 
edge of the Vieux Port. 

‘The third turning to the right is the rue de Rome. That is 
where I was bom.’ 

a 

He gave the impression that there ought to be a brass plate 
commemorating this historic spot. He spoke with that sing-song, 
half ItaUan, Marseillais accent, which is so dehghtful when you 
hear it for the first time and so very irritating when you have 
heard it too much. He ran his fingers through his wavy, black 
hair, seized a potato, and went on. 

‘My,namc is Marius — between ourselves, of course — Manus 
Pantalone, thoiigh, biett entendu, I have given my name here as 
Jcan-Jacques Rousseau.5 

He carefully peeled off the skin of the half-rotten vegetable he 
was holding, and dropped the coiled mixture of dirt and decay 
over the parapet into the harbour. Huddled together around the 
basket, the rest of us, who had hithcrR) remained silent, began to 
show signs of animation. A Russian and a German, neither of 
whom had understood a word of what the Frenchman was 
saying, began to converse quietly in German. 

‘Yes, Jean-Jacques Rousseau,’ repeated the Frenchiq^. ‘A great 
French name that, though, of course, you foreigners wouldn’t 
know that. He was an eminens French engineer in the eighteenth 
century.’ 
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‘What a surprise for the author of the Nouvelle Hiloise!* I 
whispered to Sibley, who was standing next to me. 

'He got the century right, anyway,’ he whispered back. ‘Let's 
hear the rest of his story.’ 

‘I have hved all my life in Marseilles,’ the Frenchman was 
saying, when we once more concentrated our attention on him. 
‘It is a great city. Xhe men how manly! And the women — oh, 
how kind. At sixteen years old I was already earning my living 
as a gargon de cafe. That is a fine Ufe. Do you see that cafe down 
there by die water-front, the one with the blue-and-white striped 
sunshades? That’s where I started. I didn’t stay there, of course. 
The patron was too straight-laced. Merde alors! If a cHent i%drunk, 
what the devil does it matter if you give him short change or 
take a few hundred francs out of his wallet as you are putting him 
into a taxi?’ 

'Eh hien, merde!’ echoed the Belgian, a handsome, though some- 
what dissolute looking, man of about thirty, to whom the French- 
man had been principally addressing himself. 

‘Moreover,’ continued Marius Pantalone, aUas J.-J. Rousseau, 
‘there weren’t nearly enough unaccompanied women customers 
for my liking. . . .’ 

‘Attention! Achtimg!' whispered the legionnaire who was super- 
vising the fatigue, and immediately silence, together with a 
considerable zeal for potato-peeling, fell jiipon us. An imposing 
figure with a silver-braided stripe on each shoulder-strap, three 
rows of jnedal ribbons, and a gold cross woven intft the red top 
of lus red and black kepi, was approacliing. Everywhere men 
stood to attention and saluted. 

‘Adjutaigt de Compagnie,’ explained die legionnaire, when the 
menace had passed out of earshot. ‘He’s die company sergeant- 
major, and he’s a holy terror. If he’d caught one of you not doing 
his share of potato-peeling, I should have got it in the neck. Then, 
of course, I should have had to take it out of you. Alors^ faites 
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gaffe, les bleus. So just you watch your step, you lot of raw rookies.’ 

‘I was telling you’ — the Frenchman had already taken up his 
talc again — ‘I was telling you how I was getting fed-up witli my 
job in the cafe over there. Y en avait mam h la Jin. Well, after a 
year or so, my luck turned. It was one day in spring. An old tart 
— she was at least fifty and a widow — ^who kept a bistro in the 
rue dc Paradis, came into the place late in the evening. She had 
had a few drinks and wa^ quite obviously on heat; and I flatter 
myself I was looking my very best that evening.’ 

Again the Frenchman ran his fingefs through his long, wavy 
black hair and, as no one else spoke, he continued. ‘J’ai plu ^ la 
uieille garce. Oh yes, she wanted me aU right. After we closed, she 
took me off to her place round the comer, where I gave her one 
hell of a good night. Mats quest-ce Je raconte-lh? One good night? 
I gave her a hundred good nights. And what does she do, the 
ungrateful bitch, after I’d been Uving with her for nearly a year? 
She throws me out, comme un malpropre, and just because I bor- 
rowed a thousand francs out of the till without asking her per- 
mission. I tell you all, this world is full of ungrateful people. ...” 

‘Nejaconte pas ta vie, toil’ a sergeant’s voice boomed from 
twenty yards away. ‘Stop telling your life story and get on with 
your work. Those potatoes are fol today’s dinner, not next 
Sunday’s.’ 

There was a slvortt-silence, followed by a renewed activity 
around the vegetable basket; but as soon as the sergeant had turned 
the comer, Pantalone-Rousscau resumed his tale. 

*. . . like a bit of dirt she threw me out. That was in ninctccn- 
thirty-six. For a few months I earned a hving on the boats, but 
that’s frightfully rough work and it plays hell widi your hands. 
You know how important soft hands are.’ 

He showed us his well-manicured fingers as he spoke, and my 
attention wandered to the hands of the other men in the group. 
Extraordinary, I thought! Out of the twenty ’of us, only two — 
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the little Spaniard who had already done ten years in the Legion 
and had come back for another five, and the Alsatian with the 
scar bn his cheek — ^had hands which showed signs of having been 
used to hard manual work. 

‘Then,’ Rousseau was saying, when I once more focused my 
attention on his autobiography, ‘I made the acquaintance of 
Lucille. She was a pladntmi blonde who worked the upper end 
of the Canebicre and the steps of the Gate Saint-Jacques. She was 
eajtily forty-five but, in the electric light, didn’t look a day over 
thirty. She had a flat in the rue Salamanca, and did a pretty good 
business with commercial travellers and other strangers coming 
off the trains from Paris. 

‘They all need it, you know. The bravest, hip-swaying whore 
that ever went to bed with a drunken sailor caimot get on without 
a regular. If they try to steer their own ship, they go on the rocks 
sooner or later. They must have a man at the helm to keep ’em 
in order. 

‘When I took Lucille on, I did her a service really. And I wasn’t, 
after all, such a bastard to her. I even let her keep ten per cent of 
her earnings, which is more than most do. 

‘What’s more, I taught her the trick of regular hours. You 
know how it is. Some of tttese tarts work twenty-two hours out 
of the twenty-four, until they look so awful they finish up earning 
a hving cleaning out the pubhc lavatoriesf I yiade Lucille work 
from seven o’clock in the evening till midnight and from midday 
till three ^ tlic afternoon. •She reported to me at three and at 
midnight witli her takings, and even if she’d had a bad day, I 
never let her go on working outside those hours. 

‘NatureUement, if she brought in nothing at all, I used to beat 
her up. Bordel dc Dkul How she loved that! So much so that I 
more than once suspected her of spending the whole evening at 
the cinema, so that I should beat her up when she came home 
empty-handed. So=then I promised to cane her the first time she 
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came home with a thousand francs. A thousand francs of nineteen- 
thirty-eight, that was real money. Well, would you believe it? 
The very next night she came in at half-past eleven and spread 
ten one-hundred-franc notes before me on the table. 

‘I stripped off everything she was wearing except her silk 
pandcs and her stockings and caned her till my arm aclied. She 
just yelled with pleasure, the silly bitch.’ 

The Belgian and a Pole were gazing at the Frenchman in rapt 
attention and admiration, and I noted with disgust that a trickle 
of sahva was flowing down the Belgian’s lip. 

‘From then on,’ Rousseau continued, ‘I caned her whether she 
brought in the fehus or not. After a while she got to preferring 
that to anything else, so I picked up another tart, who doubled 
my earnings. 

‘I was now well on my way to becoming a Jules, but unfor- 
tunately the good life was not to last. In November of ’thirty- 
eight I was called up for my mihtary service, and as, during the 
first fifteen months, I did sixty-four days’ prison and eight 
months’ discipline, you can guess that, from then on, I didn’t sec 
much of the gay world.’ 

The last of the peeled potatoes had been thrown into the basket, 
and the private soldier who had been detailed to supervise told us 
that we could dismiss. The French-speaking members of die 
party remained hudcKed together at a comer of the ramparts. 
Leaning their elbows on the parapet, they gazed across the blue of 
the sunlit harbour below. 

‘And what did you do with yourself during the war ?’ I heard 
the Belgian asking. The Swiss and I had been about to leave, but 
I thought that Rousseau’s war experiences might be w«rth listen- 
ing to; so I stayed with the others. The Frenchman drew himself 
up to his full height and threw out his chest. 

'Ah f^, cetait ma vie, la guerre. That was when life really started 
for me. Soon after the outbreak of war I was made a sergeant. 
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When the fun started, I was a sergeant-major commanding a 
platoon in the Vosges. I had come into my own, uoyez-vousi I 
was decorated with die Medaille Militaire for my conduct during 
the attack of the nineteenth of May. 

‘The Boches attacked wave after wave, arm-in-arm, singing 
the Horst Wessel song and giving the Nazi salute. Supporting 
them were thousa];^ds of tanks, stretching away into the back- 
groimd for miles. 

‘What could we do? We shot down the first wave with our 
machine^uns’, but the others came on. We mowed down the 
second wave, but by that time I had only two men left, and the 
third wave submerged us. After an heroic resistance I cqpld do 
no more. I was taken prisoner.’ 

The Alsatian from Strasbourg, who had not said a word the 
whole morning, pursed up his hps and made a vulgar sound. 
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T hat afternoon occurred the incident ^ had been dreading 
ever since I cntere<J die Bas Fort Saint-Nicolas. A trifling, 
unimportant matter it was, but there arc times when 
trifles can assume vajt proportions. ^ 

After the parade our group, which had no examinations or 
interrogations to undergo until the following morning, was 
detailed off as a fatigue party, for which purpose it was put under 
the orders of a sergeant. The fatigue consisted of dismantling a 
hut which stood in one comer of the parade-ground. 

It very soon became evident that we were at least twice the 
number required for doing the work, with the result that had we 
all tried to lend a hand we should only have succeeded in getting 
in one another’s way. Seeing how things were, I stood to one 
side a^d looked on. 

This did not please the sergeant. He was a stupid-looking boor 
of about fifty, with a nose spread ah over his face and a huge, 
gaping mouth. I learnt afterwards that he was accomplishing the 
last of twenty-fivq, years’ service, and the colonel had given him 
the rank ‘out of pity’ to ensure him a higher pension. 

‘You there,’ he said m German, lookmg in my direction. ‘Are 
you too high and mighty to work? Take your hands out of your 
pockets and get on with it.’ 

It was the first time anyone had ever addressed an osder to me 
in German. Now, I understand German quite well. But I had just 
finished a war in which I had been fighting against Germans for 
six years. At the end of it I bad helped to occupy their country 
for a further six months. So I wonder whether you can under- 
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Stand dxat I was not vary pleased either to be taken for a German 
(if that was what he thought) or to be ordered about in the 
German language. A siUy attitude, if you like, but that was how I 
felt. So I pretended not to understand what the sergeant had said. 

‘Ho !’ he roared again, taking a step towards me. ‘Did you hear 
what I said or are you deaf?’ 

‘Je nai pas comptis' I repUed with my most refined. French 
accent, and hoping it was not too obvious that I was getting hot 
under the collar. 

He then repeated the or^er in very poor^French, and I com- 
plied, though my poor efforts did not have any great efiect on the 
dispatch of the work in progress. The sergeant took himsHf off, 
mumbling, ‘Ein verfiuchter Franzose. Die komen in iedem Fall 
nicht arbeiten.’ 

When the work vbs finished, a few of us climbed the steps to the 
ramparts and began pacing up and down together. If I remember, 
there were three others with me; the Swiss, a very young French- 
man who usually walked alone, reading — rather ostentatiously — 
Pascal’s Pensees, and the Alsatian. 

‘Smidi,’ said the Swiss. ‘There’s something I wanted to ask you. 
Witli regard to Rousseau’s account of his heroic action in the 
Vosges, how could the Germans have been arm-in-arm, saluting, 
advancmg to the attack and smging all at the same time, even if 
they had no arms to carry — which one supposes they had?’ 

‘Oh that,’ I sniffed contemptuously and probably a little 
haughtily, ‘That, my dear fdlow, was a story breathlessly told at 
that time by thousands of demoralized, badly frightened soldiers 
all the way from Dunkirk to the Alps, usually by men who’d 
been running too fast even to have seen a German.’ 

The young devotee of Pascal looked uo at me in amazement. 
I’m afraid I had shattered one of his illusions. ‘In any case,’ he 
protested, ‘Rousseau apparently had*a very good record with the 
Resistance. He told me of some of his adventures ’ 
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The Alsatian burst into roars of laughter. *So, he’s taken you in, 
too?’ he asked. cest le cofttblc.^ 

He was a well-built, clean-hmbed young fellow of twenty- 
nine or thirty. From beneath a shock of chestnut hair and a broad 
forehead a pair of greenish-blue eyes looked out of an open face, 
which was marred by an enormous scar running from a point 
just above the left temple, across the chin tc the lobe of the left 
car. 

‘Listen,’ he said, turning to me. ‘I wouldn’t normally do what 
I’m going to do ncjw, I wouldn’t nprmally blow tlie gaff on a 
fellow’s past history. But Pantalone, or Rousseau as he now calls 
himseif, shouted his version of it at the top of liis voice to any- 
body who cared to Hsten, and I’ve noticed that there are far too 
many of my precious compatriots doing the same. First he tells 
us that nonsense about his magnificent stand during the Vosges 
battle, and now apparently he’s been stuffing the young poet here 
with a lot of brag about his glorious deeds in the Underground. 
Underground Movement ! Yes, they were underground all right, 
and they stayed underground, most of them, until they saw 
which way the cat was going to jump. Do you want to know what 
our fine friend Rousseau was really doing during the war? Here, 
read that.’ 

He took from liis pocket a typed slip of paper and handed it 
to me. 

‘1 got it from a pal of mine who works as a typist in the records 
department here,’ he explained. 

Legion Etranghc, 

Section Recrutement. 

(Extract from dossier concerning Marius Pantalone, aUas 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, joined 20.2.49, Marseilles) 

Para. 7 (verified) War record. Vosges front with X Inf. Rcgt. 
from Sep. ’39 to Jan. ’40. Deserted 5th Jan. after being 
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detailed for night patrol. Recaptured 25th Feb, living 
in concubinage with Marseilles prostitute. Sentenced 6th 
March Two Years’ Imprisonment. Execution of sentence 
suspended at termination hostdities. Provisionally released 
from Mil. Service 

From this time on Pantalone appears to have hved on 
immoral earnings of a number of known Marseilles pros- 
titutes, for whom, after Germai^occupation of Free Zone 
in he acted as rabatteur among German troops stationed 
in town. 

Joined Resistance movement i5di Aug. (date of 

Allied landings in South of France). 

I passed the paper to the young Frenchman who, having read 
it, passed it on to Sibley and went off to read some more Pensees 
sur la Religion. 

‘Scheer,’ said the Swiss, ‘were you in the Resistance yourself?’ 

‘Hell, no,’ replied the Alsatian. ‘I was more or less on the other 
side. I suppose you know,’ he continued, turning to me, ‘some- 
thing of the recent history of Alsace. If I tell you that I was bom 
in ninctcen-scventcen, you will know that I was German at birth, 
French from nineteen-ninctcen to nineteen-forty, German from 
then till ninetecn-forty-four, and now French again. It’s small 
wonder that so many of us find our way totheXegion; we never 
know for five minutes which side we’r> supposed to be on.’ 

I coulda’t help thinking tlftit we EngLsh do, after all, lead very 
sheltered fives. Here was a man who had had to change his 
nationality three times in twenty-five years, and his was by no 
means an oxtremc example. There are people in Central Eiuopc 
who have had five or six nationalities, all different, in thirty or 
forty years. And there are many who have no nationality at all. 

Scheer was the son of a small farmer, and was bom just outside 
Strasbourg, he told us. His father, as a corporal in the German 
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artillery, had been killed just before Schcer was bom, and the 
son had led a miserable, poverty-stricken existence on the farm 
which his mother, who was consumptive, had worked alone 
since her husband’s death, ruining what remained of her health 
in doing so. Scheer’s mother died when he was fifteen, and he 
found employment m a printing office in Strasbourg. 

He had been called up to do his mihtary tervice in 1936, and 
found that army life suited him better than either die printing 
office or the drudgery of the miserable existence on the farm, so 
he signed on for the regular army, f^e was made a sergeant just 
after the outbreak of war, and in May of the following year was 
taken prisoner at Sedan. 

Generally speaking, all French prisoners of Alsatian origin were 
incorporated directly into the Wehmacht, retaining, in most cases, 
their previous ranks; but certain exceptions were made. On 
Scheer’s military papers his civilian occupation was given as 
‘farmer’ and, since the Germans considered food production as a 
reserved occupation, he was released in September and sent back 
home. He was put on half-pay for six months, which meant that 
he had to report to die barracks at Strasbourg twice a week. This 
left him plenty of time to go back to his old job at the printing 
office, which he did. ‘ 

‘I don’t think,’ he told us, ‘that up to that time I had any vciy 
clear ideas about pohdes. My upbringing had been that of a peas- 
ant and, however wretched that upbringing may have been, you 
cannot put anarchist ideas into the head of a son of the soil. My 
trade might have been a good breeding-groimd for such ideas, 
and in fact among the young fellows I met during the time I was 
working at the printer’s, diere were many who tried to indoctrin- 
ate me with their ideas, or rather with ideas they had picked up at 
second or third hand from others. Pro-German ideas, pan- 
German ideas, United Europe ideas, Marxian ideas, anti-British 
ideas, and so on. I was not very much impressed by any of them, 
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chiefly because the raw young men who tried to preach them 
knew neither their subjects nor the historical background in which 
they ‘tried to frame them. 

‘But, where the persuasive arguments of my fellow-workers 
failed, four years’ service in the French Army succeeded. During 
those four years I had ample opportunity for observing the effect 
of Communist subrersive activities within the framework of the 
Army itself. You know, there is a sa^g that the Alsatians are 
more French than the French. Well, I was a Frenchman and 
proud to be one. In spite pf my German name and parentage, I 
considered France to be my country. And I can tell you that I was 
utterly disgusted by some of the acts of sabotage and tr&achery 
committed by Frenchmen of unmixed origin under the influence 
of a political dogma.’ 

The Alsatian turmed aside and spat in disgust. 

‘By the end of nineteen-forty,’ he went on, ‘there wasn’t a 
more convinced anti-Communist than me to be found in Stras- 
bourg. When, in nineteen-forty-one, Germany attacked Russia, 
my only ambition was to be with the Germans fighting against 
what I then considered, and, for that matter, still do consider, to 
be the Red Menace. Other considerations didn’t worry me. I 
wasn’t particularly for or against England, and, when America 
came into die war at the end of that year, I wasn’t particularly for 
or against her, but, as soon as Germany had* attacked Russia, I 
was very definitely for Germany.’ 

By some means or othet he got to Paris and enlisted, as a 
Frenchman, in the Legion Volontaire Fraufaisc. Why he took all 
that trouble he did not make clear, for he could more easily 
have enlisled in the German Army directly from Strasbourg. He 
wasn’t much pleased at having to change over from gunnery to 
foot-slogging — ‘as a canonier I had alway^s been somewhat con- 
temptuous of le bif * — but he was prepared to do even that so as 
to have a go at the Bolshevists. 
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He was in action for the first time on the Central Russian 
Front in March of 1942, with the German Army Group which 
was hammering at the gates of Moscow. 

‘But/ he said, ‘I scarcely need to tell you the story of the war 
against Russia, do I? This,’ he pointed to the enormous scar which 
disfigured the left side of his face, ‘I got while we were defending 
the Dnieper crossings in ’forty-three. I was hospitalized at Span- 
dau. At about the same tipe I learnt that I had become a member 
of the Waffen-SS. All the foreign units in the German Army 
became SS about that time. 

f t 

‘When I came out of hospital a year later, I was posted to 
garrisefn duties in Lindau in the Black Forest, where I was finally 
taken prisoner by the French Army. When I was released, I 
passed before a Conseil de Guerre, and was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and five years’ loss of civil rights. I left prison three 
days ago and came straight here.’ 

‘Bad luck,’ said Sibley, ‘or good luck; I’m not quite sure which. 
Consider. If you had been automatically transferred to the 
German Army in nineteen-forty with the rest of them, you 
woulcjn’t have had anything to fear from the French side, but 
there is a fair chance you would now be in the salt-mines in 
Siberia ■with all the other Alsatians who were taken prisoner.’ 

Legionnaire Brunner, our chef de chambre, was coming towards 
me. , 

*Ho, Y Anglais!' he shouted. ‘You’re wanted in the orderly- 
room.’ 

It appeared that the captain wished to see me again. I was 
escorted to his office. 

‘Sit down,’ he said very politely. ‘I have sent for you so as to 
give you a last chance to withdraw, if that is your wish. Consider 
a little.’ He proceeded to paint me a most terrifying picture of 
life in the Legion, its toughness, its danger, and so on. ‘You are 
going to sign a contract for five years of that,’ he continued. ‘In 
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five years, even with your capabilities, you will only arrive, with 
luck, at the rank o( adjutant. In exercising the most strict economy, 
you might be able to save two or three hundred thousand francs. 
Then you will come out — five years older. Is that really what you 
want?’ 

‘I see no other future,’ I rephed stubbornly. 

‘Then you want^o go on with it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very good,’ said tlie captain, stanomg up and offering me his 
hand. ‘ Then all I can say is to wish you good luck. I also apologize 
for the appalling conditions in which you have to hvc during 
your stay here. You will find that things are better over in»North 
Africa.’ 

We shook hands and I left. 
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^aPOIl!^ shouted the corporal. ‘Get yocr clothes ofF, there, 
jLl and get ’em ofF iij a hurry. Eti vitesse!^ 

^ JLMost of the men belonging to our group of new arrivals 
obeyed immediately. A few of us, however, were aware that the 
doctor had not even arrived at die fort, and that, as wc were 
always*passed through in alphabetical order, it would be at least 
an hour before we would be required to stand naked before him. 
So we merely made a pretence of unbuttoning our shirts and 
loosening our belts, while waiting for the corporal to go away 
and leave us. We were herded together in a room about twenty 
feet square, with benches all round die walls. In one corner was 
the door through wliich wc would pass into the medical examina- 
tion room. In the other was the one giving on to the parade- 
ground; as soon as the coast was clear, the Swiss and I slipped 
through it, buttoning our clothes again as we went. The young 
German from the Rhineland foUowe'd us. 


I looked around at the three or four hundred ragged, desperate, 
miserable human ^re^ks who were milling around the courtyard, 
talking, smoking, spitting, reading, writing, or just lounging. 

*La lie humaine* I said, half to myself. ‘The dregs of bumanity. 
That’s what they are.’ 

The Swiss looked at me in some surprise. ‘Do you really think 
so?’ he asked. ‘Do you, for example, consider yourself to be one 
of the dregs? I don’t. No, my dear friend. I don’t honestly tliink 
you know what the dregs of humanity arc like. The dregs of 
humanity, the real dregs, wouldn’t have the guts to come along 
here. And even if they did, they wouldn’t be accepted. . . .’ 
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‘But, damn it, man,’ I interrupted. ‘Just look at that blasted 
Frenchman who was telling us his life story yesterday. Why, the 
fellow was nothing more nor less than a pimp.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed the Swiss. ‘Generally speaking, you’ll find that the 
French are the worst elements here, simply because they have no 
valid reason for being here. . . .’ 

‘Good morning^’’ The voice was that of the young Rhine- 
lander who, having overheard our conversation in English, had 
decided to join in. 

‘Good morning,’ he repeated. ‘Excuse me. Allow me to present 
myself. Koch!’ He drew himself up smartly to attention and 
cheked his heels. ‘Hans Koch, formerly Panzer-Grenadkr-Leut- 
nant of die German Army, now second-class soldier of the French 
Foreign Legion. You’re English, aren’t you, sir?’ 

‘How d’you do i Smith’s the name,’ I rephed shordy. I did not 
offer to shake hands. 

‘Guten Tag, Kirsch,’ said the Swiss, who appeared to know the 
German already. 

‘Good morning, Sibley,’ rephed the German. Was his name 
Kirsch or Koch? 

‘Excuse me,’ I said. ‘I didn’t quite catch your name. Did you 
say Koch or Kirsch? I ask bec.ause I used to know a German 
family called Kirsch.’ 

‘My real name is Koch,’ volunteered tljvc German. ‘But w’hen, 
yesterday, I signed die provisional cor tract for five years of this 
slavery,, they told me that hencefonvard my name would be 
Kirsch.’ 

‘Yes, didn’t you know?’ broke in die Swiss. ‘They always make 
you change your name when you sign on here. For example, my 
real name is Antoine Zubhk, but here I’m known as Tom 
Sibley.’ 

‘Of course I knew it,’ 1 replied ioipatieiitly. ‘You don’t suppose 
my real name is Smith, do you?’ 
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‘Also,’ said die Rhinelander. ‘Now would I like to ask a 
question. What is an Englishman doing in the French Foreign 
Legion?’ 

I was much tempted to advise the German to mind his own 
business, but I restrained myself and replied, ‘I might very well 
ask the same question of a German.’ 

‘But there is no parallel,’ cried Kirsch. ‘We Jost the war. There 
is misery bet ms. We have not enough to eat. We are die slaves 
of the occupation powers. It is, of course, onr fault, and we must 
pay. I, even I, must pay. We are many, very many, Germans here. 
We always have been ever since the Legion was formed and, 
after each of our national disasters durmg this century, the re- 
cruitment of Germans to the Legion has reached considerable 
proportions. It is our fault. It is our Fate. What we call Schkhsal. 
Do you understand German? 

‘Yes,’ he hurried on, without waiting for an answer. ‘It is our 
Fate. But you, the EngUsli, the conquerors, living oft' the fat of 
our despoiled country, why is it to you necessary to sell your 
bodies for five years to tliis decadence?’ 

I laughed. ‘The “fat” is rich.’ I said. ‘I wonder if you know 
what an Englishman’s meat ration is in diis fourth year after 
final victory. However, let’s not be nTundane.’ 

The man was aimoying me, and I thought I would give him a 
run for his money „ 

‘I’m here,’ I continued in a very confidential manner, ‘because 
I robbed a bank, a very big bank caPed the Bank of England. I 
got away widi nearly a hundred miUion. The police chased me 
with armoured-cars, so I bought a squadron of tanks and fought 
them on Salisbury Plain. Then they called out the Army agamst 
me, so I bought a battleship on the quiet, and put out to sea. 
They turned out the fleet against me. There was quite a good 
battle in the Bay of Biscay, which I unfortunately lost, so I took 
to my heels — or boats, rather — and got to Lisbon. There I bought 
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a Lockheed Lightning on the black market and flew off to 
Buenos Aires. Peron agreed to give me sanctuary — I still had 
nearly forty miUion, you see — but the Americans, to whom the 
English owed the forty million and a lot more besides, threatened 
to bomb B.A. with atomic bombs if the General didn’t give me 
up. One dark night I took off with a Liberator which Eva had 
given me as a Christmas present. I had intended to head for 
Tangiers, but I must have missed the road, for at dawn I found 
myself over Marseilles. 

‘The French poUce were shooting at me with Sten guns and, 
even at fifty thousand feet, the result was not encouraging. The 
plane was riddled with bullets and the motors started bacjkfiring, 
or doing something like that. So I took to my parachute and 
landed here in the parade-ground of the Legion’s recruiting 
station. I tlirew m)i parachute over the wall into the harbour, and 
here I am.’ 

I paused for breath. The German was lost in thought for quite 
a time. 

‘Stens cannot fire up to fifty thousand feet,’ he said. 

At that moment a jeep drew up to the door of the medical 
inspection room, and an officer in the uniform of the French 
Army Medical Corps, his ^naroon-coloured velvet Upi perched 
jauntily over the beaky nose of his wine-coloured face, alighted 
from it. 

‘The doctor,’ exclainjcd Kirsch, and hurried oft' to get liimself 
undressc^. I was about to f4)llow, whc i I felt Sibley’s restraining 
hand upon my arm. 

‘Smith,’ he said, ‘we're both towards the end of the alphabet, 
so there’s no need for us to hurry. I’m going to ask you to allow 
me to give you a piece of advice. Don’t do the sort of tiling you’ve 
just done. You’ll get yourself disliked. W'lien Kirsch tumbles to 
it that you’ve been puUing his leg, he’ll be frightfully hurt and 
probably very annoyed. Oh, I know you’ll tell me that the 
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Germans ought to have more sense of humour, but there it is. 
So far as you know, you may have to Uve five years with Kirsch. 
Don’t, for heaven’s sake, start off by making an enemy of him. 

‘He was affronted right at the begmning because you didn’t 
offer to shake hands with him when he introduced himself. I 
know you English don’t go in much for handshaking, but in 
most continental countries they do, and, ^fter all, when in 
Rome . . . 

‘You probably think Tve got a heU of « nerve to lecture you 
in this way — me, a little man from little Switzerland. I do so 
precisely because I am Swiss. We are the traditional neutrals, and 
are, therefore, perhaps the only people in Europe who arc capable 
of looking at Europe objectively. We’re intemational, too. Nous 
parlous frangais. We speak English. Wir spreclien Deutsch. Parlamo 
Italiano. And, with an eye to possible future der/clopments, a good 
many of us are learning Russian. I tell you, we’re the traditional 
neutrals. You others, you couldn’t even have a war without us, 
because there’d be nobody to act as tlic Protecting Power and run 
the International Red Cross. And you certainly couldn’t make 
peace, for thcre’d be nowhere for you to hold a peace conference. 

‘But, seriously, that isn’t the only reason why I interfere. You 
see, we Swiss, besides being traditftmal neutrals, arc, as I’ve 
already told you, traditional legionnaires. You will remember 
that a number of Ac old mercenary regiments which fought all 
Ae way across Europe durmg Ae religious wars were levied in 
Switzerland. One might almost say Aat, when King Loms- 
Philhpe of France formed tlic Foreign Legion m cightecn-thirty- 
three, he merely took over where the mercenary regiments left 
off. A great many people I know m Switzerland have done Acir 
five years here. I may, Acrefore, claim to know, Aough admit- 
tedly at second-hand, a little bit more about that organization 
than you do. May I go on?’ .. 

‘Of coune,’ I said. ‘You are mtercsting me very much.’ In fact 
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I liked the Swiss very much more in this forceful, argumentative 
mood than in his whining confession of the previous day. 

‘Very well,’ continued Sibley. ‘Now, first of all, try to forget 
nationahty. In the course of time, during your five years, you 
will eventually do so automatically, but it will be much better 
for your own peace of mind if you begin straight away to look 
upon your comrades as men, and not as Germans, Poles, or 
Itahans. And, for heaven’s sake, neyer discriminate between 
nationahties. That is regarded as very nearly a crime in the Legion. 
Never ask a legionnaire aljout his previous Ufe. If he tells you of 
his own free will, well and good, but never ask him. Wasn’t 
there a Scottish poet who wrote, “A man’s a man for a’ that” ? 
It could very well be a motto for die Legion. 

‘And remember that there are some very interesting men 
among them. Just mow you scathingly referred to a crowd of 
ragged recruits as la lie humaine. It would perhaps surprise you to 
know that, among that human scum, was a professor of philol- 
ogy from a famous imiversity, a pianist who was one of Bela 
Bartok’s favourite pupils, and one of Warsaw’s leading barristers. 
You ran speak French and German, Smith. Why don’t you get 
around and come to know diese people ? I cannot help noticing 
that, ever since you’ve beeri here, the only people you open your 
moudi to are those who r^n speak English. That — h’mm — 
wouldn’t be an English failing, by any ch/ncQ, would it?’ 

He glanced mischievously at me and I laughed unromfortably, 
but, before I had time to teply, the corporal in charge c f our 
group was shouting to us from the doorway of the waiting-room, 
telling us to hurry up and get ourselves undressed for the medical 
inspection. 

‘Next man !’ 

A sturdily built young fellow stepped naked into the inspection 
room. 
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‘Forward inarch ! About turn ! Halt ! Raise your heels and stand 
on yovu: toes ! Lower ! Corporal, take his chest expansion. Four 
and a half inches? Fine, that’ll do. Eye test. Ear test. Cough! Six 
teeth missing ? H’mm. Well, he’s a pretty good specimen other- 
wise. Let it go. AU right, young man, go and get dressed. Next 
candidate 1” 

An Italian this time, covered from head Ho toe with curly, 
black hair. 

‘Forward march! About turn! Halt! Raise your heels and 
stand on your toes! No capita? Tell him in Itahan, Bemucci.’ 

Bernucci did so. I could hear liim through the open door. 

‘What? He can’t do it? Flat feet. Candidate refused. Unfit for 
service. I see he lias a varicose on his left leg, too. Call the next 
one!’ 

‘About turn! Halt! Take his chest expansion! Only one and a 
half mches? Hand me my stethoscope. H’mm. Yes. No good, 
young fellow, we can’t take you. Candidate refused. Unfit for 
service. Call the next one.” 

Next was Sibley. He was soon out again, passed as fit. Then 
came my turn. 

‘Forward march! About turn! Halt! Hallo! What’s that?’ 

The doctor’s eyes were fixed on my right leg, where there 
was a very small varicose vein, a mere half-mch long. I had had 
It for seven or eight ytars, and it had never got any worse. 

‘H’mm,’ said the doctor, ‘varicose on right leg.’ He looked 
me up and down and tlien added, ‘General condition feeble.’ 

'Monsieur le tncdecin,' I interrupted him. ‘I have just walked here 
from Strasbourg in tliirty-diree days. I don’t know if you consider 
that feeble.’ 

‘Celh se pent’ he repUed absently. Then briskly, ‘No, sorry, 
mon vieux, it’s no go.’ Then to his secretary, ‘Candidate refused. 
Unfit for service.’ 

If anything was required to make me absolutely determined 
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to do my five years, it was that. The idiocy, as I considered it, of 
rejecting for a mere trifle a man who had just walked six hundred 
miles in thirty-three days. Td have liked to see that damned 
doctor doing it himself. 

As soon as I had dressed myself, I walked out of the waiting- 
room in a flaring temper and stalked across to the block of offices 
where the interrogations had taken place. I demanded to see the 
captain. 

‘What’s all this?’ I stormed, when I was shown into his ofEce. 
‘Do you want me for your Legion, or don’t you? Your doctor 
has just rejected me as unfit for service because of a tiny varicose 

vein — un rien du tout — rejected me, who have just * and I 

pulled out the argument of my thousand kilometres all over again. 

The captain smiled, sat down at his desk, and wrote a short note. 

‘Go back to the doctor with that,’ he said. ‘It can probably be 
arranged.’ 

It was ! The note worked like a charm. The doctor read it and 
passed me fit for service without even troubling to re-examine me ! 
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D ‘ o you know what ?’ cried Rousseau*- ‘There’s a rumour 
1 going round that diey’re going to put us into uniform 
tomorrow and that tlie next day we embark for Oran.’ 
The group of hunched-up, forlorn,^ bedraggled men to whom 
he spoke included the majority of those of us who had come in 
througji the gates four days before. The day’s fatigues were over, 
we had eaten a good meal at midday, and were huddled together 
on the ramparts, looking out over the harbour, where divers were 
at work salvaging the wreck of some merchant ship sent to the 
bottom during an air-raid five years previously. We were forlorn 
because we had no money and nothing to smoke, and bedraggled 
because we were still in civilian clothes which were very much 
the worse for wear. 

‘Let’s hope you’re right,’ said the Alsatian. ‘Though I must say 
that all the information you’ve handed out thus far has turned 
out to be a lot of hot air.’ 

‘ Toi, Scheer, feme ta gueule!’ Rousseau’s eyes sparkled with 
anger. ‘Shut yomr trap and keep it shut, unless you want me to 
shut it for you.’ 

Schecr smiled contemptuously. It had been obvious for a day 
or two that there was going to be bad blood between tlicse two. 

‘You may have been a heU of a guy with the tarts on the 
Canebiere,’ he said, ‘but you don’t cut any ice with me.’ 

‘Ah, tu me prends pour un con!' Rousseau puffed out his chest like 
a httle fighting-cock. ‘All right. Take that!’ And he swung a 
badly aimed, stiff-armed, right uppercut to the Alsatian’s chin. 
Scheer warded off the blow quite easily with his left hand and 
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pushed the other's face so hard with the open palm of his right that 
Rousseau staggered backwards and fell in a heap on the ground 
about four yards away. When he had recovered &om the shock, 
he groaned a little and looked up at the Alsatian from under 
lowered brows. 

‘Get up and brush your clothes,’ said Scheer, looking him 
straight in the eye. ‘If I ever really started in to fight you, I should 
half kill you. I haven’t lived the life of a Marseilles maquereau, as 
you have.’ 

'PoTco Dio!' exclaimed the ItaHan. ‘I hope he’s right, all the 
same. It appears that once tliey’ve put us intro uniform we sign 
oar contracts, and then immediately draw our first pa^ and 
tobacco ration. Itiglese' he turned to me, ‘haven’t you a cigarette 
for me?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘I haven’t even one for myself.’ 

‘Why don’t you buy some, Inglesei' 

‘Because I have no money, Italiano' 

‘No money? Ho! ho! Do you hear that, Rousseau? The 
Inglese says he has no money. Why, Smitta, you have plenty 
money, ten thousand francs perhaps, on you. You don’t bcheve? 
That silk scarf, per evmpio, I get you four himdred francs or 
perhaps ten packets of cigarettes for it. What do you want with 
a silk scarf? You won’t be needing it for another five years.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘1 don’t want to ,sell my things,’ I said 
pettishly. ‘In any case, there’s not a soul m this place who’s got 
either fouij himdred francs or ten packets of cigarettes. They’re 
all broke.’ 

The Itahan winked. ‘That’s what you think,’ he replied. 

‘Parade for all you lot in half an hour!’ shouted a corporal 
who was commg towards us from the direction of the orderly 
office. ‘Over there in front of the photographer’s atelier. And wash 
your ugly mugs before then, so diat the flics will be able to 
recognize you.’ 

NI.— 5 
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We all laughed at this choice morsel of coarse humour. We 
were beginning to get used to well-intentioned insults. Even I 
laughed, though I was feeling like death; but I could not prevent 
myself from replying, ‘That would be easier if they gave us some 
soap.’ 

'Kaufen!' laughed the corporal. ‘Buy some.’ 

'Kein Geld,’ said Kirsch. ‘No money.’ 

‘Dam abstauben!’ shouted the corporal, as he walked away amid 
roars of laughter. 

After only a few days we were already beginning to pick up 
some of the slang o‘f the Legion. This is a mixture of French argot 
and German Army jargon, with a few words from Russian, 
Pohsh, Hungarian, Spanish, Itahan, Arabic, and Annamitc thrown 
in. The word ‘abstauben , for example, means acquiring anything 
by irregular means, but you won’t find this use of the word in 
any German dictionary ! This slang is further complicated by the 
fact that some of the German expressions used are not even 
recognized Wehrmachtjaxgon, but French argot translated literally, 
word for word, into German. If I say to a legionnaire ‘Ich habe 
Suppe von Deinem Kopf' he knows that I mean I am fed up with 
the sight of his ugly face; but to a German who has never served 
in the ranks of the Legion the phrase has no meaning whatever. 

The advantage of this medium of expression is that, since 
words from three or four languages are mixed up together in 
almost every sentence, everyone understands at least a part of 
what is being said, and so more or less follows the ^st of the 
conversation. 

‘Ambrosio,’ I said to the Itahan, ‘here, take the damned thing 
and see what you can get for it.’ I handed over the scarf, and he 
darted away to a comer of the courtyard, towards a group of 
men with sun-tanned faces, who were looking rather awkward 
in the civihan clothes they were wearing for the first time in five 
years. 
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These were the lihirables — legionnaires who had completed 
their five years and were on their way out to the battle for 
existence which is civilian life. For some of them there would be 
no problem; the little trouble which was the cause of their join- 
ing five years ago had long been settled. They had homes and 
jobs to go to, and would soon forget the hardships and tribula- 
tions, remembering*only, from time to time, with a certain 
nostalgia, the pleasant and humorous episodes. Others would face 
the hard task of settling down in a new country which from then 
on would be their own (thejegionnaire who has completed five 
years’ service is entitled to apply for French nationality), -with a 
newly acquired nationality and language. Some of these latter 
would succeed. Others would fail, and a month, three months, 
or a year later, back they would come to the Legion whicli is 
their home. 

Ambrosio came back, stuffing a hundred-franc note into his 
pocket. He handed four others to me, and brought out a packet 
of cigarettes which he offered all round. He had obviously taken 
his cut out of the deal, and made no secret of it. He even invited 
three or four of us to come to the canteen, when it opened at six 
o’clock, to have a glass of vino. 

‘And by the way,’ he said, ‘if any of you has a good watch to 
sell, I can find a customer for it. Those fellows have plenty of 
money. They’ve most of them just come baA from Indo-China.’ 

I turned to greet Sibley, who had just returned after having 
been called»away for a further bheck on his hfe story. ‘Hallo there, 
Sibley,’ I cried. ‘I’ve just been dealing in the local black market.’ 

I explained what had happened and added, ‘I feel rather mean 
about it, but at least I shall be able to buy a few fags.’ 

The Swiss smiled ironically. ‘I don’t know why you should 
feel mean,’ he said, ‘unless, of course, you intend to smoke all the 
cigarettes yourself. Good heavens, min, what’s all the fuss about ? 
These fellows who’ve just finished their five years have money 
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and need clothes. You, on the other hand, need money and have 
clothes which you won’t be allowed to wear again until nineteen- 
fifiy-four, and if, by that time, you’re sleeping with a little white 
cross over your head, you won’t even be needing them then. 
The black market, as you call it — ^it isn’t, of course, a black 
market at all — enables the demobilized man to obtain the things 
he needs at a quarter of the price he’d pay in die shops, and allows 
you to smoke and drink, while at the same time disposing of 
clothes which, if you left them in the stores, would be mouldy, 
moth-eaten, or lost by the time yoi^ come out again.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose you’re right enough there,’ I answered slowly, 
‘but what I can’t stomach is doing the business through die inter- 
mediary of a litde cheating schemer like the Wop there, who 
makes a damn good diing out of it by taking a rake-off on every 
deal he puts through.’ 

‘And why the hell shouldn’t he? Would you have succeeded in 
fmding or, when foimd, would you have approached the pros- 
pective customer yourself? No, my dear old Smith, he cams his 
rake-off just as the stockbroker, or whatever you call him, earns 
his percentage for selling the shares of the rich man who has 
neither the specialized knowledge nor the time and energy to 
find buyers for liimself.’ 

He accepted die cigarette which Ambrosio offered him. 

‘And by the way, ’’he whispered, ‘lay off the “Wop”. You may 
have been chasing Italians across some battlefield or other a few 
years ago, but remember that hefe they’re just as good as the 
next man; and you’ll find out, if what I’ve been told is true, that 
in the Legion they make pretty good soldiers. Damn it, here I go, 
lecturing you again. Sorry !’ 

In fact, some of Sibley’s pieces of advice did irritate me some- 
what at the time, though I now know how right he was in most 
of what he said. Even widf liis sage counsels I managed to make 
quite a number of enemies. There was something about that 
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atmosphere which provoked the aggressively ‘British’ side of my 
character, especially in the early days. If he had not been there to 
guide -and warn me, I’m sure I should have made many more. 

‘Ha!’ said Sibley, ‘I see young Ambrosio is putting across 
another smart piece of business. I wonder what he was doing 
before he came here, to make him so quick on the uptake.’ 

Four years later, ^bout six months before he was killed, Am- 
brosio told me. His story is typical of those of many young 
Itahans who found their way into the* Legion during the years 
immediately following the war. Here are the essentials of it. 

He was thirty years younger than the cetftury and lived with 
his mother in Florence. His father was a bomber pilot 4n the 
Italian Air Force and held the rank of captain. The captain was a 
simple soul and accustomed to obeying orders; neither is an 
uncommon characteristic in serving officers of any army. Because 
he was a simple soul, he thought that Italy, having entered the 
war on the side of Germany, should continue as her ally until the 
bitter end. Because he was accustomed to obeying orders, he 
executed those which he received at the end of September 1943. 

He was told to place his squadron under the orders of a German 
colonel, and he did so. He was told to consider BadogHo as a 
traitor to his coimtry, and he did so. He was ordered to fly his 
squadron from its airfield in Northern Italy and bomb the 
Alhed positions around Naples, and he did jo, and returned to his 
base with a shell splinter in his left lung which was going to make 
him a cripple for the little that remained of his life. 

When the Allies occupied Florence a year later, he was still 
lying in the Mflitary Hospital there; at the same time his pay was 
stopped, since he was now considered a traitor. This, of course, 
was the luck of the draw. Had he been stationed in Southern 
instead of in Northern Italy, he would have meekly surrendered 
with the rest of them during the %utumn of the previous year, 
and would now have been treated as a hero. 
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Be that as it may, the fourteen-year-old Ambrosio was ficed 
with a desperate situation. He was the only able-bodied member 
of the family of three, and his mother, an invaUd whose health 
was worsening from day to day, hadn’t a penny left in her purse. 
Young Ambrosio realized that he had to make money, and make 
it quickly. The means of doing so were at hand. There was a 
supply depot of the American fifth Army ip the city. He found 
work there, loading sacks of flour, sugar, and coffee, and cases of 
bully-beef from the stores on to the waiting lorries. 

It did not take him long to discover a means of exploiting the 
situation. He organized a gang of children of about his own age. 
Three* of them worked inside the depot and two outside. The 
civilian labour was very laxly supervised by the American sentries, 
and it was very easy for the three boys to shp one case or sack in 
every ten they handled, through the hole tbey had made in the 
wall, to their associates who were waiting outside in the street. 
There the stolen supphes were loaded on a handcart, covered 
with dirty old sackmg, and wheeled off to a store which Ambrosio 
had organized in the cellar of a bombed-out house m the slum 
quarter of the town. 

Ambrosio, whom the desperate state of his family’s affairs had 
rendered precociously adult, was thtf tmquestioned leader. When 
he discovered, after the first two or three days, that the mer- 
chandise was being ^Iched from the cellar by the local inhabit- 
ants, he stole a tommy-gun and some ammunition, and put one 
of his subordinates on guard night; and day to prevept further 
leakage. 

After a time the sergeant responsible for the loading of sup- 
plies became suspicious. Ambrosio summoned to his headquarters 
the most beautiful and capable prostitute in Florence, and arranged 
to pay her a salary for becoming the gratuitous mistress of die 
sergeant. He very soon had .the sergeant eating out of his hand, 
bought him into the racket, and paid him a salary, too, so that 
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there was no longer any need for subterfuge, and he was able to 
take two sacks out of ten instead of one. 

At the age of fifteen Ambrosio was making ten times as much 
money as his father had ever earned as a captain in the Air Force. 
Business slackened off a little when the American dep6t 

moved away from Florence, but the sixteen-year-old black- 
marketeer still had enormous stocks which he was keeping in a 
cave in the hills outside the city; and^he was not long in dis- 
covering other sources of supply, though he had to organize a 
transport column between Florence and the ports of Leghorn and 
Spezia in order to exploit ^em. 

That year his father came out of hospital, as the Italian aTithor- 
ities were tired of paying for his keep. He died within six months 
of his discharge. In Ambrosio’s view, the Italian Government was 
entirely responsible for his death. 

At the same time his mother’s health changed for the worse, 
and her paralysis began developing into that madness which the 
doctor had always feared. By the beginning of 1948 the case had 
surpassed the competence of the doctor; the state health author- 
ities intervened, and the wretched physical and mental wreck of 
a woman was sent by order to a mental asylum. Her eighteen- 
year-old son chalked up another score against the Itahan Govern- 
ment. 

With his mother being cared for at the^ expense of the state, 
Ambrosio no longer had any valid motive for continuing his 
black-mafket activities, but he had by now developed a consider- 
able distaste for the idea of working for money. 

For some time the stealing of goods from the Spezia and Leg- 
horn dockyards had become more and more difficult. Ambrosio, 
therefore, embarked on a venture which he had been contem- 
plating for months: the large-scale smuggling of wine, spirits, 
perfumes, and cosmetics between Italy and France. 

Two of the youtlis he employed for this purpose were French 
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and had their homes in France near the Italian frontier. Ambrosio 
always made arrangements with them, as soon as a ‘job* was 
finished, as to the rendezvous for the next. 

One day one of the two Frenchmen got very drunk and talked 
too much. The French customs poUce, to whom the information 
was passed, were not slow to act, with the result that the next 
convoy fell into a strongly armed ambush. nA week later Am- 
brosio, who had hidden ^in a mountain cave for two days and 
nights without food or drink, found himself at Marseilles, penni- 
less and with a warrant out for his arrest in liis own country. 

He came quickly ‘to a decision. He went to the gates of the 
Fort Shint-Nicolas and asked to be admitted. Inside he found two 
members of his gang who had also succeeded in escaping, and he 
immediately set to work with them to organize the marketing 
of all saleable and barterable commodities witliin the camp. He 
was young and gay, and everybody liked him. He was always 
singing and joking and laughing. I wonder what sort of deep, 
dumb despair there was in his heart, for at the age of nineteen he 
had no hope and certainly no illusions left. 
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W iiH a b^st of the whistle the corporal paraded us for 
the photographer. The moment was approaching 
when we would be told to sign our names at the 
bottom of a contract engaging us to serve for five years avec 
homeur etfideliti in defence of the French ffeg against all nations 
save our own individual countries of origin. 

And thereby hangs a tale. I cannot guarantee its authenticity, 
but it struck me as amusing when I heard it a year or so later. In 
the event of France being at war with another people, the 
legionnaires who arc nationals of that country a*e paraded and 
given die option of fighting against their own country (they have 
to sign an agreement stating they arc willing to do so) or being 
mtemed. So it was rfiat, in the autumn of a large number of 
legionnaires of German origin were interned at Sidi Bel-Abbes in 
North Africa. The internment was technical only; they were 
allowed to come and go they liked, providing they did not 
leave the town. At the same time contingents of the Legion went 
off via France to Norway and, after Narvik, were evacuated to 
England, where they were re-formed, under British control, as 
the isthpemi-Brigadc. 

Meanwhile France had been overrun, the Vichy Government 
had been installed, and the whole of the Foreign Legion m North 
Africa came under Vichy control. This story is concerned with 
the First Regiment of Cavalry of the Legion, which was on patrol 
duty in Syria and which, it soon became apparent, was to be used 
against the British Forces there. One of the legionnaires in this 
regiment was an Englishman and, as soon as he heard the news, 
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he deserted and made his way by a variety of means towards 
Cairo, hoping to join up with the British Forces there. It took him 
a long time and, when at last he arrived, the first person he ran 
into was his platoon commander of the previous year, on leave 
€com the ijth Demi-Brigide, which was now Bghting with the 
Eighth Army in the desert. He was a sergeant-major of German 
origin who had opted to fight, 

‘Where are you off to f * he asked. 

The Enghshman told him. 

‘Oh no, you don’t,’ said the sergeant-major. ‘I’ll have no 
desertions on my cortscience. You’re coming along with me.’ 

And ‘he cut his leave short, took the Enghshman in tow and 
returned with him to the 13 th Demi-Brigade, where the Enghsh- 
man remained for the duration of the war. 

The corporal told us to fall in in three ranks and, having 
numbered us off, stood us at ease. 

‘Smoke, if you want to,’ he said. 

'Kein Zigaretten’ came the reply. 

‘A/ors, crachez!’ There was a roar of laughter. 

‘Don’t make too much damned noise,’ cried the corporal, 
looking up apprehensively at the window of the sergeant-major’s 
office. He told off two men to bring a table and chair and place 
them in position. 

‘After you’ve been photographed, that’s where you’ll go and 
sign on the dotted line,’ he said. 

‘The photographs are for our identity-cards, 1 suppose, 1 said 
to the Swiss, who was standing beside me. ‘It seems to me that 
it would be more logical to take them after we’ve signed our 
contracts instead of before.’ 

Sibley nodded. ‘Perhaps so,’ he repUed. ‘Though it comes to 
exactly the same thing for, as you’ll see, nobody will refuse to 
sign. Oh yes, I know, theoretically now is the moment to with- 
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draw, but morally we all signed away those five years of our lives 
when we walked in through die gates four days ago. At the bot- 
tom -of our hearts we know it, and the authorities know it, too. 
It was then that we took the decision. What we do here and now 
is a mere formality.’ 

‘I don't think that they want the photos merely for our identity- 
cards,’ said Kitsch* ‘There’s also the question of desertion.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rousseau, who always knew everything. ‘They make 
three copies; one for the identity-card, one for the records, and 
one to be held in readiness for die gendarmerie in case the fellow 
takes off.’ 

‘Is there so very much desertion, then?’ asked somebddy else. 

The Swiss nodded again. ‘From what I’ve heard a large number 
try to run away during their first six months’ service. They regret 
the decision they’ll taken, or they can’t take the tougliness of the 
preliminary training, or perhaps they receive news from home 
to say that their litde bit of trouble is cleared up. Generally 
speaking, however, once they have got over the initial period, 
they settle down to make the best of a bad job.’ 

‘And do you blame them for deserting-?’ asked Kirsch. ‘I don’t. 
Look at the conditions here. Look at the way we’ve been kept for 
five days without a penny ^ our pockets, eating bad food, being 
bulhed and insulted without respect to our previous rank and 
status, doing fatigues wliich they have np right to make us do 
seeing that we haven’t yet signed our contracts. I think it’s dis- 
gusting. .In fact, the whoIe»business is disgusting. Why can’t the 
French fight their own battles instead of having a mercenary 
army to fight for them?’ 

‘If that’s the way you feel,’ countered Sibley, ‘1 suppose you 
will refuse to sign your contract.’ 

Edrsch did not reply. 

‘Well, I look at it this way,’ I said, breaking the silence. ‘No- 
body forced us nor even asked us to come along here, did they? 
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I take the view that we came here of our own free will, and that 
a contract is a contract and should be respected as such. Then, 
again, we go into this thing with our eyes wide open, or should 
do. Ask the ordinary man in the street in any country what he 
knows about the Foreign Legion; the first thing, perhaps die 
only thing, that he knows about it is that it’s supposed to be tough. 
That is so much common knowledge that it i% useless for any of 
us to profess ignorance of it. If we weren’t prepared to accept that 
toughness, we shouldn’t have come along to the Bas Fort Saint- 
Nicolas in the first place.’ 

‘And do you meto to say,’ asked Kirsch mcredulously, ‘do 
you rdidly mean to say that you, an Englishman, don’t regret 
being here? Why, you’d be better off in an Enghsh prison.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I should,’ I rephed coldly. ‘But I do 
know that I have no wish, nor, so far as I know, any reason to be 
in one.’ Then I remembered the tale I had spun Kirsch the day 
before. I’d asked for that one, right enough. 

‘WcH, Kirsch,’ said Scheer the Alsatian, lauglimg, ‘you’re a fine 
one to talk about mercenary armies. Tell me, how many foreign 
divisions were there m the German Army at the end of the war ?’ 

But before the Rhinelander had time to reply, die corporal 
called us up to attention and the formalities began. Half an hour 
later, by a stroke of the pen, I was a member of the French 
Foreign Legion until 'February 

That night I was very ill. I don’t know to this day what was 
really the matter with me, except thrt I had tonsilitis, bronchitis, 
and a shattering headache. At about eight o’clock m the evening 
Brunner, our chef de chambre, came ’along and looked at me and, 
despite my protests, went off to get a member of the infirmary 
staff. The medical orderly took my temperature, and I was 
immediately bundled off to the sick-bay. An hour later I learnt 
that a detachment was leaving for Oran the next day, and that 
my name figured on the list. 
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The infirmary was just a small room with six beds in it, not 
intended to be used as a permanent sick-room. When the doctor 
arrived the next morning, he took one look at me and gave some 
rapid instructions to the orderly. 

‘Ha ! ha !’ I expected him to say. ‘So, my friend, I was right 
after all, eh? You’re not strong enough to stand the tough life of 
the Legion. You’ft going to be more of a nuisance to us than 
you’ll be wordi. Out you go !’ 

How little I knew the Legion then ! 

‘Well, old fellow,’ was jll he said. ‘We’ll have to pack you off 
to hospital this afternoon. Hurry up and get well, and come back 
to us in good form.’ 

I then began to perceive that once the Legion has embraced 
her sons she looks after them as a mother looks after her children 
— lovingly, jealously. I have already said something of the medical 
examinations designed to sort out weaklings and" the interroga- 
tions designed to sort out criminals. But no system is infaUible, 
and I have known both weaklings and criminals to be accepted in 
error. Yet once the Legion had taken in a volunteer of either 
category, she always took die responsibility for her mistakes. The 
weaklings might spend half their five years in sick-wards and 
hospitals: the Legion always stood by them. The police of a 
dozen nations might come hammering at the gates to claim the 
criminals : diey always went empty awa)^ 

Towards midday I heard that the detachment of which I should 
have formed part was lea tong at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
I thought dimly that I should have liked to say good-bye to 
Sibley and some of the others, wish them good luck, and so on. 
After a time I had a fit of coughing and thought no more about 
it. It was then that I had my second big surprise. 

There was a subdued whispering and scufHing in the corridor. 
I heard the voice of the infirmary attendant, ‘All right, then, but 
only five minutes and don’t let the doctor see you.’ And they all 
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came trooping in: Sibley, Scheer, Pantalone-Ronsscau, Ambrosio, 
the Pascal Frenchman, and half a dozen others whose names I did 
not even know. Every blessed one of the men who had joined at 
Marseilles on the same day as I was there. They had come to say 
good-bye ! 

They brought with them a sackful of oranges — each one of 
them must have forgone his dessert at dinner fliat day — and two 
packets of cigarettes. An^l the poor fellows hadn’t two half- 
pennies to rub together ! They stood about awkwardly for a few 
minutes, wishing me good luck and telling me to get well quickly. 
Then the orderly shooed them out. 

Not one of them had I known for more than four days, and 
to some of them I had never addressed a single word ! 
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I WILL not wastefyrour time or mine by giving you a description 
of those fifteen days I spent in hospital. Still less will I disgust 
and revolt you by describing the hospital itself. Suffice it to 
say that, for lack of org^zation and hygiene, for dirtiness, 
callousness, and carelessness, it was unequalled — except by every 
other French Military Hospital I have ever known. 

Unfortunately, apart from Unit Medical Officers and their 
assistants, the Legion has no Service de Sante of its own, so that 
once a legionnaire is hospitalized he falls to the tender mercies of 
the Regular Army Medical Service. We were six legionnaires 
in the hospital at Marseilles, and they put us all together m the 
same ward. This was a great advantage since it enabled us to 
maintain a sort of oasis of cleanliness amid die filth and disorder 
which reigned in the remainder of the building. 

Of my five ward companions two, both raw reermts like 
myself, were discharged oh the same day that I left and, as it 
turned out, we crossed to Oran in the same detachment and 
remained together for quite a time. They were a Pole and a 
Frenchman. 

The Pole’s name was Jadomy and, like Schecr die Alsatian, he 
had just come out of prison before joining the Legion. He told 
me a long and involved story about himself, which was chiefly 
interesting because he had been an eye-witness of the fall of 
Warsaw in and had taken a prominent part in the ill-fate d 
Insurrection five years later. 

When the Germans attacked Poland, Jademy told me, he was 
twenty-eight years old and a sergeant-major. As peace-time 
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promotion goes, he considered that he had climbed quickly in 
the ranks of the Polish Army. He had been ambitious then. Until 
the war had started, he had nourished high hopes of further 
promotion. Regimental sergeant-major, yes! Even the officer 
ranks might have been open to him, for he had a smattering of 
gUb education and even some of what passed for the attributes of 
a gentleman in the cock-eyed, continental Europe 

When the invasion started, Jademy had sincerely beUeved that 
his high merits would ensure his being posted to GHQ. Not a 
bit of it! He found himself in command of a simple infantry 
platoon, and in a forward position at that. And for twenty-five 
days he and his men had been bombarded, Stuka-ed, machine- 
gunned and overrun by tanks, from Ostrow to Kalisz, from 
Kahsz to Lodz, from Lodz to Lowicz. At last he came to Warsaw, 
his platoon reduced to half its original strength; and some very 
strange reports were being spread. 

It was said, for example, that the shortage of food and am- 
munition was not entirely due to enemy bombardments, but tliat 
the inefficiency of the gentlemen witlt gold-braidcd shoulders 
who commanded, and of the other gentlemen with silver- 
braided ones who did their staff work, might also have sometliing 
to do with It. 

It was murmured that the order to counter-attack before Lodz 
had been a supreme fiilly of die commanding general, inspired 
by the effects of two botdes of champagne. ‘This,’ said Jademy, 
‘was only a half-truth. For “two” read “six”.’ 

It was whispered that the costly and quite umiecessary delay- 
ing action before Lowicz had been partly motivated by another 
general’s desire to evacuate his wife and her valuables before the 
Germans took over. ‘Again only a half-truth,’ said Jademy. ‘For 
“pardy” read “wholly”, and for “wife” read “mistress”, and 
since the latter was a German spy, she gave the general the slip 
and remained behind, anyway.’ 
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But the most (iisturbing rumours of all were the ones about the 
Russians. They had come across the frontier on the seventeenth. 
They Ivere said to have already crossed the River Bug in the north 
and to have taken Lwow on the twenty-third. Was it possible? 
And were they coming in to help Poland, to help Germany, or 
to help themselves? 

‘It was the thougllt of the Russians being in Lwow that worried 
me,’ said Jademy. ‘My girl friend was tljere.’ Then, with a wealth 
of intimate detail, he told me about the girl Nadja. 

‘I had been stationed in Ly^ow up till about a month before the 
war started, and Nadja was the manageress of a rather chic and 
very discreet cafe, the Nevsky Din. The establishment consisted 
of two salons. The first, which you entered from the street, 
contained die bar, several easy chairs, and a small floor space in 
the midst of them where it was just possible to dance to the tune 
of a gramophone operated by the barman. BehintT a pair of red 
velvet curtains was the second room.’ 

The Pole told me about the first evening he had pushed open 
the door of the Nevsky Din. He was the only customer, for it was 
early. Nadja, a tall, slender blonde with high cheek-bones and 
very striking, greenish-blue eyes, was dressed in a scarlet evening 
gown which had a slit on the left side reaching to wcU above the 
knees. When she walked, she swung her hips so as to make die 
slit open and reveal her shapely legs. She was smoking a cigarette 
in a long jade holder. 

‘When I opened the door, she was scolding the barman. She 
halted in the middle of a sentence and looked at me. I removed 
my cap and returned her stare. She fixed me with the penetration 
of her extraordinary green-blue eyes. I held her eyes in mine, 
and I knew, without a shadow of doubt, that there would never 
be any other woman but her in my life. Neither of us spoke a 
word. We just stood there looking at one another.’ 

The barman placed a record on the turntable of the gramo- 
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phone, and die strains of The Blue Danube crackled forth from 
the tinny horn. Then suddenly she was in his arms, whirling 
round in the confined space between the ubles and chairs; There 
was not enough room to make steps, so they just turned on the 
one spot. After a while Jademy forced his right leg between the 
legs of his partner. He soon found his knee in the vice-like grip 
of the girl’s powerful thigh muscles. He Mapped her right leg 
in the same way, and shp pressed the whole of her body against 
his, ‘until I could distincdy feel the sharp outline of her pelvis. 
My lips were caressing her perfumed hair, and our two bodies, 
as we whirled faster and faster to the rhythm of the Strauss waltz, 
coul<^ not have been more intimately locked together had we 
been buried in the same coffin. 

‘At last the music stopped, but we remained for a long time 
clinging to each other, and boring into the depths of one another’s 
eyes. We were both giddy with the swifmess of the dance and the 
overwhelming suddenness of the sexual urge. Then I kissed her. 
Smiling, she returned my kiss, and I took her up in my arms and 
carried her into the room behind the velvet curtains.’ 

On another occasion Jademy told me how he had been taken 
prisoner by the Russians. During those last twenty-four hours 
before the surrender he had seen "Warsaw die. The German Air 
Force had bombed the city throughout the night, and continued 
with waves of Stukas during all the following day. With his 
company, he crossed the bridge to the east side of the Vistula and 
had marched towards the Bug, until finally, about thirty miles 
from the capital, too tired to resist, they had walked into a 
Russian prisoner-of-war camp. 

‘At least I had sense enough to tear oflf my badges of rank and 
get rid of my paybook before entering the enclosure,’ said 
Jademy. ‘Among the three thousand Polish soldiers in the camp 
I found my captain who was also passing himself ofif as a private 
soldier. He told me that he thought we had both done the right 
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thing. “As £u: as officers are concerned,” he told me, don’t 
suppose the Russians will ever let them go, at least not until the 
end of the war.” 

‘Even at that he was optimistic,’ continued Jademy with a 
sigh. ‘You know what happened at Katyn.’ 

He had invented a story for himself and stuck to it, with the 
result that, after s^en months’ captivity, he was released and 
sent back to Poland. There he became a prember of the Resistance, 
and for four long years he existed in Warsaw by day, doing 
menial jobs in order to eaijp a hving, and really living at night, 
when he attended secret meetings, organized acts of sabotage, 
and helped to run the Underground Press. And whatever ^e was 
doing, both night and day, he thought of Nadja. 

From time to time he saw her, for, every time a liaison officer 
was required to go to Lwow, no matter how dangerous was the 
mission, Jademy volunteered. Then one day shfi disappeared, 
leaving no address. 

One evening, a couple of days before we left the hospital, he 
told me about the Warsaw Insurrection against the Germans in 
the autumn of 1944. When the uprising started, on the first of 
August, he was commanding a group whose objective was the 
south wing of the main post office. At that time the victorious 
Russian Armies under the command of Marshal Rokossowski 
were bearing down on Warsaw firom the east, and there appeared 
to be no reason why they should not be in ihc city in a day or two 
and thus come to the reUef of the insurgents. 

Jademy took his objective in the fiice of a fierce, though not 
very efiectivc, resistance by tlie German occupation troops, and 
within the first few days of the uprising that and most of the 
other vital points in the capital were controlled by the Polish 
Underground Army. Even the main railway station, upon which 
the Germans reUed for supplying their armies, was cut off from 
the outside world, and by the end of the first week it was impos- 
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sible for the Germans to circulate m the main streets, for they 
were all covered by the fire firom the insurgents’ machine-guns. 

The Germans had been taken by surprise and were not im- 
mediately in a position to react. Their salient on the east banks of 
the Vistula was in a most precarious position, and it was only with 
difficulty that they succeeded in maintaining control of one of the 
two bridges. Now was the moment for Rohossowski to attack, 
reduce the bridgehead, and march into the city. 

‘Rokossowski,’ said Jalemy, and he was on the verge of tears 
as he told me. ‘Rokossowski did nothing of the sort. Acting on 
orders received frorti Moscow, he left Warsaw to its fate. From 
my observation tower I could plainly see German soldiers in the 
salient walking about in broad daylight in full view of the 
enemy; the Russians did not even trouble to fire at them!’ 

When the Russians ‘liberated’ the city at the beginning of 
January, he was not alone in viewing their arrival with mixed 
feelings. For four years he and most of his fellow partisans had 
tried to look upon them as allies, but the events of the previous 
autumn had awoken them to reality. Again Poles were putting to 
themselves and to one another the question, ‘Have they come to 
help us or to help themselves?’ They did not have to wait long 
to find out. 

‘From the day of their arrival in Warsaw,’ said Jademy, ‘the 
Political Commissary viewed all members, and in particular all 
leaders of the Polish Underground, with the deepest suspicion. 
They perhaps thought that those who had so well succeeded in 
resisting the Germans might be capable in the future of resisting 
them. In April, a month before the* end of the war in Europe, the 
officer who had introduced me to the Resistance in the first place 
was deported to Russia to face a trumped-up charge of “sabotage 
in the rear of die Red Army”. He never returned to Poland, and 
a few weeks later a dozen or more partisan leaders disappeared 
in the same way. 
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‘One night at the end of May I heard a knock at my door. 
When I opened it I saw a boy who had acted as a messenger with 
us duHng the Insurrection and had an arm blown off for his pains. 
“Get out, Rottmistr jademy,” he whispered. “Get out of Warsaw 
and out of Poland as quick as you can. They are coming to arrest 
you tomorrow morning.” He handed over an envelope containing 
a wad of banknote, and disappeared. 

‘I needed no further warning. I had suspected for some time 
that I was being watched. I quickly packed a few belongings into 
a sack, stuffed the money into my pocket and was on my way 
out of the city in less than an hour.’ 

For two years he wandered across Europe, doing a job here, 
engaging in a little black market there. He lived in Berlin, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Brussels, and Lille. At last, in the summer of 
1907, he went for the first time to Paris, where he had arranged 
to meet a compatriot with whom he intended going into business. 
He arrived at the Gare du Nord at seven o’clock in the evening 
and, as his appointment was for the following morning, decided 
to see something of Paris night-Ufe. He left his suit-case at the 
station and walked into the first bar that caught his eye. He 
walked into many bars that evening, and had a drink, if not two 
or three, in each one of them. 

At midnight he walked into the seventeenth, somewhere in the 
rue Blanche it must have been, and ordrfted his twenty-eighth 
glass of cognac. The place was deserted except for the barman. 
There was a dim, shaded hght over the bar, and a wireless-set was 
playing soft dance music. In one comer of the room was the door 
leading to the toilets, and in another an opening partitioned off 
by a pair of red-velvet curtains. Jademy was tired and drunk. He 
took his glass and sat down on a settee in the comer opposite the 
velvet curtains. He began to nod and was very soon fast asleep. 

‘The opening of the street door,’ said Jademy, ‘awoke me. A 
well-dressed, fattish man of about fifty had come into the bar. 
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At die same time the red cortains were parted by a tall, slender 
blonde with high cheek-bones and striking green-blue eyes. She 
was dressed in a scarlet evening gown and was smoking a cigarette 
in a long jade holder. She could not see me, for I was in semi- 
darkness, but she saw the new-comer, and she fixed him with her 
extraordinary, penetrating eyes. I remembered our first meeting 
and something snapped within my brain.’ 

The elderly man had Returned her stare, die barman twisted 
the knob of the radio, and the strains of The Blue Danube came 
sofdy into the room. The man tool^ die girl into his arms, and 
they ^anced together. When the music stopped she led the man 
away through the red velvet curtains. Twenty minutes later she 
called for a botde of champagne, and at last the elderly man 
came back into the cafe, paid what he owed, and left. 

‘I staggered to my feet,’ said Jadcmy. H^was telling me this 
the night before we left hospital, and tears were streaming down 
his cheeks as he spoke. ‘I walked slowly and unsteadily towards the 
curtains. I hesitated with my face a few inches from their undu- 
lating, plush surface. Then I tore them apart. I found myself in a 
short corridor, at the end of which was a flight of stairs. I went up 
the stairs and tried the first door on the left. It was unlocked, so 
I wrenched it open. 

’Nac^a was sitting on the bed, naked except for a brassiere 
which she was adjusting over her provocative, pointed breasts. Her 
lovely, ash-blonde hair fell in disordered masses over her perfectly 
shaped shoulders. She looked up with fiar in her eyes when she 
saw me. She seized a slip which was hanging over the bedrail 
and held it in front of her. “ Tu as iu culot, tout de mime,” she said, 
and her use of French told me she had not recognized me. 
“You’ve got a nerve to break into a girl’s bedroom like this’’.’ 

He advanced a pace into the room, then another pace, placing 
one foot slowly and deliberately before the other, until his face 
was only six inches from hers. 
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*Kurval’ He spat the word, die most insulting a Pole can use 
to a woman, into her eyes, and in them he saw that she had 
recognized him. He placed his hands on her shoulders and shook 
her. 

*Kurva!* he repeated. ‘When I last saw you, you promised to 
be faithful to me. I have waited three years and more for you, and 
in that time I have been through hell. I have lost my parrats, 
my home, my career, and my country. And now I have lost 
you.’ 

He slid his hands up to her beautifully shaped throat. 

‘I love you,’ he continued. ‘I have always loved you. That is 
why I am going to kill you. I am going to squeeze the breath out 
of your filthy whore of a body.’ 

Tears were streaming down his cheeks as he felt her go hmp in 
his hands. Then came a crushing blow on the back of his head, 
and all went dark before him. Releasing his grip, ]^e sank slowly 
to the floor and remained there. 

He was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment for 
assault, the French being lenient towards le crime passionel. The 
Juge d’ Instruction told him he was lucky to get away with only 
that. ‘For,’ he said, ‘if the barman, who had followed you up the 
stairs, had been only two seconds later in knocking you over the 
head with the empty champagne bottle, the girl Nadja would 
have died.’ 

‘When I came out of prison,’ concluded Jademy, ‘the first thing 
I did was to get miserably drunk. I remained so until I had no 
money left, and then took the Metro to the Legion recruiting 
office at Fort Vincennes. I hid nothing more to lose; nothing 
whatsoever.’ 

Poor old Jademy. I thought, even at that time, that he was a 
wee bit off his rocker. Four years ^ter, in Indo-China, when I 
saw him amusing himself by eating hve lizards, I began to be 
convinced of it. 
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Of a very difierent type was the Frenchman who left the 
hospital with us the next day. Indeed, he was different &om nearly 
all other Frenchmen I ever met in die Legion. In the first place, he 
was that almost indefinable something which can only be de- 
scribed by the word gentleman’. I learnt later, thoughnever from 
his own hps, that in private fife Legionnaire Blanc was the 
Vicomte de P — . He had been, and still was, a hlanc iu midi, 
and his royalist opinions had got him into trouble with the 
Government, cxpecially as, towards the end of the war, he was 
commanding a company of volunteers on the Russian front. 
That is all I know V)f his antecedents, for he was as secretive 
tomxis me concerning his past life as I was to him about mine. 

He was a man of wide culture and easy good manners, and we 
spent many an hour together discussing music and literature. 
Occasionally the talk veered to politics. His views, although I’m 
quite sure he was intelligent enough to have worked them out for 
himself, were identical with those of Monsieur Charles Maurras. 
That is to say, he considered the great enemies of France to 
be England, the Jews, the Reformed Church, and International 
Freemasonry. The first named hete noire m no way prevented 
him, however, from becoming a very good friend of mine. 

A few months later, in North Africa, he gave me a present 
which I have with me to this day— a copy of the 1947 edition of 
that magnificent httle«dictionary and encyclopedia, Le Nouveau 
Petit Larousse Illustre. 



lO 


W HEN th^three of us left the hospital and walked back 
to the Fort Saint-Nicolas, I was feeling as fit as a fiddle. 
That was the one and only* time I was ill during the 
whole of my five and a half years in the Legion. I think it must 
have been mainly due to my having overdone it in walking from 
Strasbourg, when I was certainly not in a physical condi^on for 
such a performance. 

All three of us were in uniform. A corporal had visited me in 
the hospital ward and issued me with mine: to wit, a forage cap 
three sizes too small for me, which feU off every time I attempted 
to salute, a khaki shirt tom down the back, underclothing which 
really did merit the epithet ‘indescribables’, a pair of American 
Army trousers and a 1914 pattern British Army tunic complete 
with the buttons of the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment ! 
These, with socks and a pair of down-at-heel boots, completed 
my uniform. In addition I Had a musette, or knapsack, containing 
3. gamelJe (mess-tin), a ‘housewife’ with neither needle nor cotton, 
and a towel marked ‘British Red Cross’. !^o other toilet neces- 
sities were given us, and I was getting thoroughly fed-up with 
borrowing other fellows’ razors. 

Jademy, Blanc, and I started on our way back to the Fort. This 
was our chance to desert if ^ve wanted to, but the idea didn’t 
occur to any of us, and I am rather inclined to beUeve that, if one 
of us had made the attempt, the other two would have done their 
best to prevent him ! As soon as we arrived at tire Quai des Beiges, 
Blanc invited us to have a drink at the bistro on the comer. He 
always had plenty of money so, although neither Jademy nor I 
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cotild afford to stand a round of drinks, we had no hesitation in 
accepting his offer. So we had a drink at the first biOro, th^ 
another at the second, and so on all the way up the hill to the 
gates of the Fort. 

When we arrived, we discovered that a detachment was leaving 
for Oran that very afternoon, but it appeared that a rigid btureauc- 
racy was incapable of adding our names to the list. Blanc knew 
how to deal with bureaucracy: two thousand fiancs to a corporal 
and a thousand to the clerk, and the affair was settled. At the mid- 
day parade we were all three detailed for die detachment leaving 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘What made you so certain that you could bribe them?’ I 
asked Blanc later that evening, as we stood at die ship’s rail and 
watched the narrow strip of Mediterranean which divided us 
from the Quai de la Joliette broadening into a purple expanse of 
rippling water, while Europe fiided into the distance and the red 
rays of the setting sun mingled with the blue of the sea. 

‘They were both Frenchmen,’ repUed Blanc bitterly. The siren 
gave forth a despairing wail, and the ship turned her bows to- 
wards Africa. 

When, in May of 1903, I left North Africa for the last time, 
after three years of chasing up and down die desert with the 
Eighth Army, I swore /o myself that never in my Ufe would I set 
foot in the place again. Only six years later, there 1 was, on my 
way back! 

And in what conditions 1 

Never have I seen anything quite’so filthy as that boat. When 
you touched the rail, your hand came away black with a mixture 
of grease and soot. The decks, at least the lower ones on which we 
had to walk, were thick with a slime that made walking a very 
dangerous business. The latrines — ^but no, let’s leave it at that. 

Hiere were fifty of us in the detachmoit which left Marseilles 
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dut afternoon in early March. We were escorted by a sergeant 
and two corporals. The sergeant, who had just £nidied two 
months' leave in Paris, had spent the five hundred thousand firancs 
he had saved during five years, and was going back to rejoin his 
comrades and save some more. One of the corporals was going 
back for the second, the other for the third time. 

The remaining passengers on the boat were civilians either 
going back home or on their way tc^take up appointments in 
Algeria and Morocco. Even had they wanted to, they had no 
chance to mijc with us, f^r we were travelling what is called 
fourth class on French boats. That is to say,' we slept in tlie hold 
on the bare wooden floor, with our two blankets arranged about 
our persons in which ever way we thought the conflicting interests 
of warmth and comfort would best be served. We drew our 
meals from the galiey in large pots, and distributed them among 
ourselves as fairly as possible. We were not, of ^urse, allowed 
on the main decks, though we could observe them quite easily, 
and could see our sergeant, whose rank entided him to travel 
second class, promenading a sweet young thing with blue-black 
hair and laughing eyes. We didn’t envy him. We gazed up to his 
Olympian heights as though he were a god. I glanced at the two 
corporals, who were forced to remain with us, to see how they 
were taking it. 

‘Jf a le droit’ said one of them philoso^cally. 'C’est un sous- 
officier.’ 

As the boat approached the harbour of Oran the two corporals 
began shouting. 

‘Alors, Us bleus, quest-ce vous attendez? You lot of raw 
recruits, what the hell are you waiting for? Get your packs on 
and fall in there in three ranks. You there, the macaroni, what 
sort of a soldier do you call yourself? Look at those danrned 
puttees ! You, Stari, put your hat on straight.’ 

One of the corporals turned to the other with a gesture of 
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despair. ‘What a bunch ! Just look at Staii there. How the devil 
do these Poles manage to get drunk when they’ve nothing to 
drink and no money to buy drink 'with?’ 

The other corporal shrugged his shoulders. *Je men fous* he 
replied. ‘In any case, it’s you who have to present the mob to the 
sergeant. You’re senior.* 

At that moment the sous-officier appeared Sn deck. 

‘Garde-h-vousV yelled jhe senior corporal, bringing the detach- 
ment to attention and turning to salute die sergeant. But the 
sergeant ignored the salute. 

‘Thf fifth man fiom the left in the rear rank has a button 
undone,’ he said. 

The corporals had paraded us a good quarter of an hour too 
soon, and they spent the next ten minutes making last-minute 
adjustments to our uniforms, telling one td retie his bootlaces, 
another to put his collar straight, and so on. At last the ship nosed 
her way to her moorings and the gangway was lowered. 

‘Prepare to disembark,’ shouted the sergeant. ‘First rank, right 
turn, forward march.’ 

We filed down the gangway and were lined up on the quay, 
where the sergeant presented the detachment to an officer and, 
in his presence, called the roll — for Ae fifth time since Marseilles 
— to make sure there had been no desertions. Then we were 
marched up the hill «to the Legion’s dep6t, a distance of about 
two and a half miles. The French civihans and the Arabs whom 
we passed on the way paid httle or no attention to us. Apparently 
we were a sight to which they had long been accustomed. 

The dep6t consisted of a small barracks with accommodation 
for three or four hundred men, and there for the first time we saw 
en masse the proud wearers of the kepi blanc. Some of the legion- 
naires spending a night or two there were going on leave, others 
returning fi:om it. Others, again, were undergoing treatment at 
the hospital. A few were awaiting the decision of the commission 
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de reform, which was going to decide whether or not they were 
to be released from service on medical grounds before the expira-’ 
don of their contract. And there was also a small permanent staff. 
There was about nearly all of them, whether they were walking 
out throi^h the gates for an evening in town, going about their 
dudes within the barracks, or merely standing about in groups 
chatting and joking^ an air of determined self-confrdence which 
made it difficult for me to believe that, two or ffiree years before, 
they had walked into that same depot as members of a detach- 
ment similar to the one with which I had just arrived. 

The final destinadon of our group of B£ty*bleus, as recruits ate 
called, was Sidi Bel-Abb^, the home of the Legion, wLich is 
situated about sixty miles south of Oran. We were to take the 
train at seven o’clock the following morning, and orders were 
given us to parade «at five-thirty sharp, ready to march to the 
station. 

The barrack-room in which we spent the night was about fifty 
feet long by thirty-five wide. Straw had been spread on the floor, 
but not in very hberal quanddes. However, most of us were so 
tired that we had very little difficulty in getting to sleep. I had 
bedded down at eight o’clock and was asleep almost immediately, 
but I woke again round abdut nine to the sound of singing. 

'Am Brunnen vor dem There da steht ein Lindenbaum’ a dozen 
German voices were murmurmg. ‘Schubq:t in North Africa,’ I 
said to myself, and snuled. This was vastly different from the 
raucous shouting which had prevented me from sleeping in the 
barrack-room at Marseilles. The music, for music it certainly was, 
came, not from our sleeping Quarters, but from somewhere out- 
side in the barracks. The singers were obviously old stagers and 
not new recruits. The Germans were singing very softly, and 
there was a hint of nostalgia in their voices. This was a song of 
their homeland, and in singing it they were perhaps thinking of 
the dear ones they had left and whom they might never see again. 
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The song came to an end. There was no applause and no com- 
ment. Then, from anodier comer of the barracks, another chorus 
broke the stillness of the night. This time the singers were even 
farther from home, for they were chanting a folk-song from the 
banks of the Volga, not the well-known one, though the tune 
was not unknown to me, and I once more had that impression of 
homesickness in the hearts of the men whdi were chanting the 
deep-throated chorus. When the Russians had finished, the 
Italians took over with a Neapohtan folk-song. Then die bugler 
sounded ‘Lights Out’, and all was silence. 

As tjie years went by, I came more and more to love those 
national songs. I have heard them on desert marches and around 
camp-fires. I have felt them stir new hfe into a beleaguered and 
decimated garrison which was hanging on like grim death to a 
hilltop in Tongking. And now I know that* before the tattered 
remnants of die Legion battalions defending Dien Bien Phu went 
out to meet their death on that last, mad, magnificent bayonet 
charge, the strains of Westerwald, Mama Mia, and a dozen other 
popular songs of Europe were wafted across the barbed wire to 
the waiting Viets. 

For that is the only way in which a legionnaire ever openly 
expresses his nostalgia. 
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T he next mofloing we were duly paraded and marched off 
to the station, but if any of us thought we were going to 
travel in the luxury of passenger compartments, we were 
doomed to disappointment. A goods train was waiting at a 
siding, and two cattle wagons were earmaticed for the detach- 
ment. The wagons bore the ominous inscription, ‘Hommes 40. 
Chevaux — en long — 8.' The British Tommy’s First World War 
joke was-a joke no more. It had come true ! 

Luckily there weit only sixty of us — ten legionnaires rettiming 
from leave having joined us at Oran for the joumgy to Sidi Bel- 
Abbcs — so that we would be only thirty to a wagon instead of 
forty. Wc thought that we might, after all, have a Httle room to 
stretch our legs. And what, we asked ourselves, is sixty miles; 
A mere nothing. 

Well, sixty miles in a passenger train represents, at the most, 
two hours’ running; but in a goods train in North Africa it 
means a httle over twelve, with innumerable jolts, shakings, and 
jerkings as trucks are shunted into sidings all the way along the 
line. At midday we had only covered half the distance and, as the 
locomotive was making an hour’s halt for the purpose of taking 
in water, we were allowed to get out and make a meal with the 
rations we had been given at ’Oran. 

The two corporals organized the distribution of rations. This 
appeared at first sight to be a compHcatcd business. There was, 
for example, a loaf of bread for five men, a tin of sardines for 
four, and a tin of potted meat for six, to say nothing of a jerry-can 
full of wine for the entire detachment. The method employed 
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was simplicity itsdf— for the corporals. They paraded us in four 
ranks and handed a dn of sardines to each firont-ranh man. Then 
they formed £ve ranks and repeated the operation for the bread, 
and so on, six ranks for the potted meat. All we had to do was to 
memorize three faces and associate each face with a type of food. 
When we scrambled back into the wagons an hour later some of 
the fellows were still searching for the firont-i^nk man who should 
have given them a fifth of a loaf. 

When it came to the wine, the corporals asked the sergeant for 
a decision. The great man made a rapid calculation. The jerry-can 
contained just over' nineteen litres, and each man was entitled to 
a quarter of a litre. ‘Serve a quart to each man,' he ordered. (The 
quart is the regulation French Army mug containing exactly a 
quarter of a litre.) The corporals executed the order and, when 
all sixty of us had been served, divided the Remaining four Htres 
between themselves and the sergeant. 

One of the old hands who had joined the train at Oran came 
towards us. We could easily distinguish the old stagers because of 
the comparative smarmess of their uniforms, the white kepi on 
their heads, and a general air of alertness and awareness which had 
nothing to do with the way they were dressed. 

'Wollt Ihr Zigaretten?’ he asked of the company in general. 
‘Do you want cigarettes ? If so, don’t touch your pinard’ 

There was a chorus of Jawohls from the Germans and any 
others who had understood. He turned to one of tliem. 

‘I’ll give you six cigarettes for your quart,’ he said. 

‘Done,’ replied the recruit, handing over his mug. The 
blanc drained it at one gulp and handed over the six cigarettes. 
He then concluded a similar contract with a second German, but 
the next man was an Italian, a business-man who knew his 
market. 

It was an amusing scene. The fully-fledged legionnaire, a Ger- 
man, could speak no ItaUan, whilst the Italian knew no German 
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and only a few words of Frcndi. Moreover, die German had 
now quenched his thirst and his own quart de pittard was still 
waiting for him, whilst the Italian happened to have his pockets 
full of dgarettes and money to buy them with. They were both, 
therefore, conducting the transaction from a purely technical 
point of view and not out of interest. 

Tp want diece zi^retten — dix* said the Italian, holding up the 
fmgers of both hands. 

‘Seven,* replied the German in English, taking a packet of 
Troupe from his pocket and^beginning to count them out. 

The Italian looked at the packet with an ait of dismay. i 

'Ces cigarettes nicht bon,’ he said. ‘They dreissig franc le paquet. 
Seven cigarettes gh vaut ten franc; quart de pinard venti franc. lo no 
marche dans la combine.’ 

The German felt he was losing the battle. He added another 
cigarette to the seven. 

’VoiW.’ he said. ’Und I let you boire un petit coup zuerst.’ 

The light of victory shone in the Itahan’s eyes. He took up his 
quart and drained off half of it, snatched the eight cigarettes out 
of the German’s hand and proffered the half-empty mug. The 
German took it with a laugh. 

‘Ach, Du Jude, Du’ he said, as he emptied it. 

One of us asked him how long he had been in the Legion. 

‘Five years,’ he replied. ‘And now I’ve signed on for another 
five. I did three years in Indo-China out of the first lot, and I’m 
hoping to go back there again; but I want to do my peloton before 
I go.’ 

‘What’s that?’ I asked. 

‘The peloton ? Well, that’s the course you have to do in order 
to be promoted corporal. There’s a Peloton One for corporals and 
a Peloton Two for sergeants. The second peloton s pretty difficult, 
and you have to be able to speak French pretty well. I don’t 
suppose I’ll get that far. Corporal will do for me.’ 
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*And how do you like life in the Legion;’ asked one of die 
Germans who had bartered his wine for six cigarettes. 

‘Not too bad. The first year is pretty awful, as you’re 'on the 
small pay — only about four hundred and fifty francs a month — 
and also because you’re undergoing instruction. But once you get 
over the first year, or whai they send you to Indo-China, which 
is generally sooner, you go up to the full iSte of pay, and then 
conditions aren’t any better or any worse than they were in our 
army.’ 

The legionnaire had broken into German. 

‘0$ course,’ he 'continued, ‘there are sometimes things that 
make you pretty sick. The material you have to work with is 
often putrid, the stuff that’s made in France, that is.’ He dropped 
his voice a tone or two. ‘And often the higher-ups don’t seem to 
know what they’re doing, but then the hfgher-ups are French 
too, aren’t they? But what the hell! There’s no German Army 
now, and I can’t go back home — ^I’m from Breslau, by the way — 
so I’m carrying on here. Well, I’ll be off to eat my casse-croutc 
before the train starts again.’ 

When we arrived at Sidi Bcl-Abb^ just after seven that 
evening, most of us were surprised to find that it was quite a 
large town. As we marched from the station to the barracks, we 
noticed a theatre, two or three cinemas, and streets full of modem, 
well-hghtcd shops. On every side could be seen the white kipis 
of legionnaires walking out after duty. Some of them had a girl 
walking beside them, and there were some very pretty girls, too. 

Five abreast we marched into die emplacement reserved for us. 
This was an enclosure within the barracks, and was walled off 
from the remainder, with barbed-wire entanglements all round 
the top of the walls. A sentry at the gate saluted the sergeant, 
who brought the column to a halt and ordered the gates to be 
closed. 

Five legionnaires, each with a htde bag in one hand and a stool 
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in the other, came forward and stood to attention in front of the 
detachment commander, who directed them to place themselves, 
one at the head of each of the five columns of recruits. The five 
legionnaires put down their stools, ordered the first five men to 
sit on them, and produced from their bags a pair of barber’s 
clippers. I was the first man in the left-hand column, and I felt the 
clippers sweep ovef my head from back to front. Then I saw a 
mass of greyisli black hair fall to the jjaving-stones before my 
eyes. There was another sweep of the clippers, this time over the 
right ear, and another buncji of hair fell to the ground. I reflected 
that I needed a haircut, anyway, and put up*my hand to^el my 
scalp. Only a tiny tuft on the top of my head remained. 

‘Clean,’ the hairdresser reported to the sergeant. ‘Next man!’ 

I rose from the stool, and my place was taken by Jademy the 
Pole. 

A corporal directed me to a building on the laft-hand side of 
the parade-ground. I opened the door; a legionnaire told me to 
get imdressed and leave my clothes and belongings against the 
wall. Before I had tune to take off my tunic and shirt I was joined 
by Jademy, but a Jademy whose bony head was now surmounted 
by a single tuft of yellow hair about the size of an apricot. We 
both laughed at the sight of each other. 

‘I hope I don’t look as funny as you do,’ said I. 

‘I was just hoping the same thing,’ said Jademy. 

‘Get your clothes off there, maulen' shouted the legionnaire. 
‘Hurry along there and take a douche.’ 

We undressed and passed into the shower-room. The showers 
were, of course, icy cold; but our disappointment at the lack of 
hot water was alleviated by our each receiving a bar of soap — 
the first most of us had seen for several days — before taking our 
bath. 

As soon as we were dressed again and while we were still 
shivering, another order was bawled at us. 
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*The first ten men to finish, take all your belongings and go in 
through the door on the other side of the parade-groimd.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ whispered jademy through his chattering ‘teeth. 
‘Perhaps they’re going to give us something to cat. I’m starving.’ 

The door indicated opened into a room where were seated four 
NCOs, each one behind a desk. Jademy, who was the first to 
enter, saluted and looked around him. 

‘You don’t know how-to salute yet, so don’t try,’ shouted two 
sergeants simultaneously, one in French and one in German. 
‘Just take off your cap and come her^.’ 

The^ole removed the nondescript forage cap he had been given 
at Marseilles and advanced towards the first table. The effeminate 
German who had followed him into the room took the hint and 
merely doffed his hat without attempting to salute. 

‘Come here, pretty boy,’ said the sergeant* at the second table. 
‘What’s your name?’ 

When all ten of us were inside the office, the NCOs began. 

‘You have said that you were at Besan^on on such and such a 
date. Point out Besan9on to me on this map.’ 

‘So you’re the woman strangler, are you? You didn’t think 
we knew that, did you?’ 

‘You say your mother’s name was Pattinini. Where was she 
bom ?’ 

‘You have stated diat you were never in France before that 
date. How comes it, then, that we found in the pocket of your 
civihan suit a railway ticket from Dijon to Paris dated the four- 
teenth of April?’ 

‘Now just tell me all that happened between April and October 
of last year.’ This was the question addressed to me, and I pro- 
tested. ‘Yes,’ continued the sergeant imperturbably. ‘I know 
you’ve told it all before. I want to hear it again.’ 

And so on and so on. The idea, of course, was to shock us into 
contradicting our previous statements by interrogating us at a 
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moment when wc were ravenously hungry, tired from the 
journey, demoralized by the loss of our curly locks, and still 
shivering from the cold showers. Hiey made me laugh. 

When the interrogation was finished, we left die»coom and 
were directed to the refectory where a hot meal was awaiting us. 
We were also told where we were to sleep — ^in the ten beds along 
one side of a barraflfc-room on the first floor. It appeared that we 
would remain together as a group ^r several days, and the 
sergeant detailed one of us — a German named Kargel — as our 
chief. 

‘There’s no particular reason why I pidc on you,* \e said, 
"except that you speak both French and German, and that you’ve 
obviously had previous military experience. There may be men 
here who’ve had far more experience than you, but that doesn’t 
matter. Once I’ve designated you as chief of the group, you act 
with my authority, and your orders are to be obeyed. Is that 
understood, everybody? If you have any trouble, Kargel, either 
report to me straightway, or knock the fellow down first and 
report to me afterwards.’ 

The sergeant then told Kargel to translate into German what 
he had said thus far, and continued. 

‘Now, I want you to keep this room clean, your half of it, 
anyhow. There will be a chief appointed out of the men who will 
occupy the other ten beds, and you will b'«th be responsible to a 
corporal who will act as chef de chambre. You will detail one man 
per day as barrack-room orderly. His job will be to sweep the 
room morning and night, your half of it, that is, to go and fetch 
the coffee and casse-croute in the morning and distribute it, and to 
present the strength state to the roll-call sergeant in the evening 
at nine-thirty. You’ll probably have to give most of them a hand 
to show them how to do that. Blankets will be folded and placed 
at the head of the bed for early morning inspection at seven- 
thirty and beds are not to be made up before three in the after- 
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noon. Names of men reporting sick are to be handed in at early 
morning inspection: sick parade at eight. Is all that clear;’ 

'Jawohl, Herr Feldwebel!’ 

‘Answer in French. Out, Sergent!’ 

‘Oui, Sergentl' 

‘Good. That’s all for tonight, then.’ 

As soon as the sergeant had left the room, ft babel of comment 
and speculation broke out. 

‘Blargel is already nearly a corporal.’ 

‘I wonder why he chose Kargel. "Y/hy not Smith; He speaks 
Frenclyimd German', and Enghsh, too. Besides, he’s an educated 
man.’ 

‘Well, so’s Kargel, and Kargel could easily knock out anybody 
who was being a nuisance, whereas Smith couldn’t.’ 

‘Yes, and Kargel was an SS man. The SS rVin this outfit.’ This 
firom a Frenchman. 

‘T<i gueule, Roger,’ shouted another. ‘Shut your bloody trap 
and don’t talk nonsense. If you knew as much about the French 
Army as you claim to do, you’d know that one of the medal 
ribbons that sergeant was wearing was the Croix de la Liberation. 
Just work out how he could have been an SS man if he was 
wearing that.’ 

Kargel took advantage of the sUence which followed this 
remark to begin making a hst of the names of the men in the 
group. He took from his pocket a pencil and a notebook. 

‘Now look here, all of you,’ he said. ‘You all heard the orders 
given by the sergeant I’m going to make a list of your names 
alphabetically, and you will go on duty in the order of that list. 
In that -wiy there’ll be no favouritism. Now, who has a name 
begitming with A; Nobody; B; Ah yes, Bordelais. Funny, I 
thought there was an A somewhere. Hey, Macaroni, what’s your 
name;’ 

‘Aminardi, Chef. Sorry. I didn’t hear you first time.’ 
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‘Why dcm’t you keep your eats open? Right. Aminardi, 
Bordelais. Jetzt komtnt der Berliner. Wie heisst Du?’ 

‘Felden,’ replied die man from Berlin, the one who was always 
grinning. 

’Ach ja, Felden. Now the Stari. How do you spell your name, 
Stari?’ 

Jademy spelt ou*his name. He was looking iU at ease, had a 
black eye and his nose had been bleeding. The interrogators had 
given him a rough passage when he retiised at first to admit the 
story of his attempted murder of the girl Na<^a, and his subse- 
quent imprisonment. When he had finally confessed, tlufy told 
liim he was a damned fool not to have told the truth in the first 
place since, the crime having been expiated, it made no difference 
to his standing with regard to the Legion authonties. 

‘After Jademy,’ continued Kargel, ‘we have myself. Then 
Roger, Smith, and who else? Ah yes, Vogel. Is that^all; One, two, 
three. . . . Hallo! That makes only nine. We’ve missed one 
out. Oh yes, it’s you, young fellow. Why didn’t you speak 
up when your turn came? What letter does your name begin 
with?’ 

The recruit whom Kargel addressed was a smallish, stockily 
buUt young fellow, with Broad shoulders and a deep chest. In 
the moon-shaped face under what, until the barber shaved most 
of it off, had been his curly black hair, waj set a pair of soft eyes 
rather like those of a young doe. He had very rarely spoken to any 
of us, but was always gazing at us with eyes full of wonder. You 
might have said that he was seeing all the strange things going on 
about him for the first time iif his life. He had given his age to the 
Legion authorities as nineteen, but, in fart, he was only sixteen. 
And you had the impression that he would have been happier 
folded in his mother’s arms, or at least clinging to her apron- 
strings. 

To Kargel’s question he returned a blank stare. He spoke no 
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French at all, and cmly a few words of very broken Gernmn. 
Kargel repeated his question. 

‘You there, what letter docs your name begin with?’ he. asked 
in German. 

The young fellow still did not seem to understand. His gentle 
eyes searched those of Kargel, his lips were slightly parted, and 
he rubbed the tips of his fingers together ner\iDusIy. It hurt me to 
feel him straining every nerve in his body in order to try to 
understand what Kargel was saying. I stepped to his side and tried 
a new line of approach. 

'Kot^t her’ I asked persuasively, ’wie ist Dein Name? Come 
now, young fellow, tell the chef de chambre what your name is.’ 

The boy looked from Kargel to me, and then back to Kargel 
again, and suddenly a noise like an explosive sneeze escaped from 
his Ups. All the othen were looking at him and, despite the fact 
that they had been together for eight or nine days, you would 
have said that most of them were seeing him for the first time, so 
insignificant had he been. And with unintentional mental cruelty 
we formed a halficircle round him and stared at the nervous, 
self-conscious Uttle feUow. 

‘Well, that’s fine,’ said Kargel, ‘if that sound like an eighty- 
one-millimetrc mortar firing charge two really is your name. 
But how do you spell it?’ He repeated the question more slowly. 
*lVie schreibst Du ihn?^ 

‘I can’t spell,’ repUed the embarrassed boy. ‘I have never learnt 
to read or write.’ But he did quite an intelligent thii^. He took 
from his pocket the temporary identity-card they had given liim 
at Marseilles, and handed it to Kargel. 

The German wrote down the name — Czsabo — and handed the 
card back. He told the boy that his name began with a C. 

‘All right,’ he continued. ‘You’ll do your turn of duty after 
Bordelais here. Don’t worry about the business of the roll-call. 
I’ll give you a hand with that Now, Aminardi, your turn first 
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You have half an hour in which to dean up oor half of the room 
in time f<» roU-ealL The rest of you esa get to bed. We’ll dc^ 
from left to tight in the order of this list. Aminardi, you in die 
left-hand comer there, then Bordelais, Czsabo, and so on until 
we reach Vogel in die right-hand comer.’ 

*I think I’d rather sleep next to Bordelais,’ said Roger. ‘After all, 
we’re the only twg Frenchmen here, so I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t be together. Besides, Smith snores and ’ 

‘I certainly have no desire for you* to sleep next to me,’ I 
mterrupted him. This was a gross calumny. I’m perfeedy certain 
I don’t snore. 

‘Nor I,* added Bordelais. ‘Nor do I take any particular pnde 
m your claim to share a common nationahty with me.’ The 
Frenchmen m the Legion were always squabbimg amongst 
themselves. 

‘You’ll all sleep where you’ve been told to sleep,’ said Kargcl 
trenchantly and raismg his voice a httle. ‘So let th?re be no more 
argument about it.’ 

As all the rest of us had already occupied the places allotted us, 
Roger had no alternative but to take the bed next to mme, which 
he did with a bad grace, muttenng under his breath, ‘We won 
the war, didn’t we ?’ 

Now this was mote than I could stand, especially as I was still 
smartmg under his recent hbcl. 

‘That strikes me as bemg something of an over-statement,’ I 
remarked. 

‘Ah toi, V Anglais, la feme!’ shouted Roger angrily. ‘We all 
know about Dunkirk and Mvs-cl-Kebir. We also know that the 
Enghsh fight to the last Frenchman.’ 

Roger, like many Frenchmen of his type, was stuffed full of 
catch-phrases which he had learnt by heart and which, as he was 
mcapable of thinkmg for himself, he employed as the basis of his 
conversation. 
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‘They certainly didn’t during this last war/ I retcnted. 

* Messieurs les Anglais, tirez k premiers,’ countered Roger quite 
inconsequendy, simply because it was the first catch-phrase 
which came into his head. And since I failed to grasp the pertin- 
ence of the quotation, I was quite at a loss for a reply. 

‘Silence a I’appeH’ roared Kargel. ‘Silence for roll-call.' He 
must have learnt the stock French Army phi^e in a prisoner-of- 
war camp. The roU-caU sergeant came into the dormitory, 
followed by the ten rccrdits who were to occupy the ten beds on 
the opposite side of the room. Having counted us, he told the 
others get to bed quickly and qmetly. Shordy afterwards the 
bugler sounded ‘Lights Out’, and the silence was broken only by 
the soft whimpering of Httle C 2 sabo. 

Poor htde Czsabo ! He had been so ashamed when he had to 
confess before all his newly found comrades that he was illiterate. 
Not to be able, in the middle of the twentieth century, to read 
and write! And yet Czsabo had been to school, as he told me 
later. Yes, from the age of six until he was eight and a half, he 
had attended the tmy village school about a mile and a half from 
where his fadier was a poor, struggling, Hungarian smalUiolder. 
Then the school had been closed. Th€re were no teachers left, for 
they had gone off to the wars, both of them. Czsabo remembered 
dimly that German, Russian, and Romanian troops had succes- 
sively camped m the neighbourhood of their farm. Then the 
Romanians had gone and die Germans came again. In talkmg to 
them — there was one soldier who had carved a wooden dagger 
for him and another who had taught him how to fly a kite — ^he 
had first begun to pick up a few words of the German language. 

And then, many years later it seemed, the Russians had come 
again, and they pillaged the farm, and Czsabo’s father, who had 
attempted to prevent his property from bemg plundered, had 
been shot out of hand. 
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C2sabo told me that he thought he must have been about 
twelve years old at that time. He remembered sitting on the family 
bed with his mother’s arms tightly round him. His father was 
lying on the far side against the wall. There was three of four 
days’ growth of beard on his hfeless chin, and Czsabo’s mother 
was plucking up courage to shave him before she went for the 
priest. 

She had closed all the shutters and barred the door, for the 
noise of guns going off could be heard all around, and even closer 
was the shouting of drunk(m soldiers. Mother and son had been 
sitting thus for many hours, and little Czsabowas himgry^but he 
dared not tell his mother so, for she was shivering with fright. 
And because she was frightened, Czsabo was frightened, too. 

After a long time his mother rose and lit the lamp. Then came 
a heavy knock at the door and, when neither of them made a 
move to open it, a rifle butt pounded the frail woodwork till it 
flew open with a noise of rending timber, and a man staggered 
into the room. 

Czsabo saw his motlier carried screaming to the bed. He saw 
half her clothes ripped from her body, while the soldier struggled 
and grunted over her, his bestial mouth breathing the fumes of 
vodka into her panic-striclcen eyes. The sobbing boy began 
beating with his childish hands upon the man’s back and head, 
until he, furious, sent his enormous fist ejashing into the lad’s 
face, so hard that the bones cracked. 

And little Czsabo had never learnt to read and write. That was 
why he wept on his hard bed in the barrack-room. 
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AT Sidi Bcl-Abbes the round of interfbgations and inter- 
yLA views began all over again. The medical examinations 
JL JL were repeated. We discovered to our surprise that not 
even yet were we definitely acceptqjl and, as it turned out, one 
man i^m our detathment was rejected and sent back to France. 
I must admit I discovered later that this was exceptional and that 
the man in question was largely indemnified. During the three or 
four days occupied by these formalities we were not allowed 
outside our enclosure, except in organized groups of a dozen or 
so under escort as fatigue parties. 

We were paraded twice a day under the orders of the company 
sergeant-major — a curly haired, ruddy complexioned, very fat 
Alsatian with a wooden leg. Lists of names of those required to 
undergo the various interrogations and examinations were read, 
and those named had to run out and parade in their respective 
groups under a legionnaire detailed to escort them. If any recruit 
did not jump to it quickly enough, the sergeant-major aimed a 
flying kick at him, aa he passed, with his dummy leg. 

We never saw an officer on parade, although it was known that 
the company — Compagnie de Passage No. 3 — ^was commanded by 
a captain assisted by a Ueutenant. In fact, during the whole of my 
service in the Legion, I rarely sW officers attending routine 
parades, the whole of the normal running of the company being 
generally entrusted to the NCOs. The impression I gained during 
those early days was that this system gave the NCOs fiir too much 
power, and led to abuse or at least risked leading to abuse. I 
changed my opinion later. 
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During our occasional sorties as &tigue parties, we had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the town. Eighty years ago, 
they t<dd us, when the Foreign Legion settled upon the place as 
her future home, Sidi Bel-Abb& was nothing more than a desert 
oasis surrounded by a few Arab huts. Today it is a flourishing 
town, with a civilian population of about a hundred thousand. 

There is a rather vulgar French saying, ‘Tu es legionnaire: 
dimerde-toU’ Freely translated, this means, ‘You’re a legionnaire? 
All right, fend for yourself. Get yourself out of the mess, and 
don’t expect us or anyone e^se to give you a helping hand.’ 

During the whole of his five years’ service, •the legionni^e is a 
victim of this principle. It is nothing out of the ordinary for a 
packet of legionnaires to be dumped on a piece of waste ground 
and told .to build a house. Nobody gives tljfin any tools or 
materials. No one gives them any advice. And, lo and behold, 
one fine day the house is built. Nobody quite knows how, or 
cares very much either. 

And this is precisely the attitude adopted towards the Legion 
by the French Government. Knowing full well tlut the Legion is 
very capable offending for itself, they have rarely, if ever, granted 
credits for the purpose of construction. They did not even do so 
when they ordered tire Legion to settle in Sidi Bel-Abbes. Con- 
sequently it is quite safe to say that the two vast groups of bar- 
racks, the tliousand-seater military cinema, and the military 
swimming-pool, reputed to be the finest in Nortli Africa, arc all 
entirely the handiwork of legionnaires, and that no penny of 
Frencli Govenunent money was spent on the materials necessary 
to their construction. 

Nowadays, though this was by no means always the case, the 
Legion as a corporation is a very wealthy body, and is, for 
example, one of the biggest landowners in Algeria. On the many 
farms owned by the Legion, which supply meat and vegetables 
to the units in their districts, are employed superannuated and 
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partially disabled legionnaires, many of whom have married and 
settled down to a rural hfe with their fiunihes. And if ever, one 
day, you should be touting through North Afnca and* should 
happen to see, on the slopes of the Atlas Mountains, a flock of 
sheep tended by a tall, bearded shepherd wearing military imiform 
with a white ypi on his head, you will know that the sheep belong 
to the Legion and that the shepherd protebly fought against 
Abd-el-Krim during the Riflf War of 1926. 

But all these were things we recruits had yet to learn. For the 
moment we were awaiting impatigntly our release from what 
appeaj^d to us to t>e something not very different from a con- 
centration camp. 

On the fourth morning after our arrival there was great excite- 
ment. First of all, it appeared that litde Vandcwelde, -a Belgian 
who had joined, so he said, because of family troubles, had taken 
to his heels. He had been absent from roll-call the night before, 
and was nowhere to be foimd in the morning. The previous 
afternoon he had been with a fatigue party wliich went to clean 
up the cinema, but he did not come back widi the party, although 
this was discovered later. It was known that the legionnaire in 
charge of the fatigue was now en taule — ^in prison — awaiting trial 
on a charge of negligence, for he omitted to count the recruits 
who had been confided to him before returning to barracks. It 
was also known that»a car full of Belgian tourists had been in the 
town during the afternoon, and it was supposed that Vandewelde 
had persuaded the driver to take him along with them. 

The second cause for excitement was the neivs that those of us 
who were now accepted as fit for Service would be issued with a 
complete kit during the morning, and leave the following day 
for the various instruction centres to which we would be posted 
after having been interviewed by the captain. At last, after periods 
of waiting varying from ten days to six weeks, we were about to 
begin the life of legiotmaires. 
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Many of tjbe details of my early months in the Legion are 
beginning to grow dim in my memory, but that last morning in 
the CP3 at Sidi Bel-Abb^ stands out very clearly, and I think, 
always will. 

At ten o’clock a fatigue party was called for by the vast kitchens 
which did the cookit^ for the two thousand inmates of the block 
of barracks in whidf our enclosure was situated. Volunteers were 
never lacking for fatigues at the cookhopse, for, in return for the 
peeling of a few potatoes or carrots, you were certain to be treated 
to an extra casse-cro^te and ^ drop of wine. I volunteered with 
the others. 

About thirty of us were marched off, but when we arrived at 
the flagged courtyard in front of the kitchens, instead of the usual 
baskets of vegetables, all we could see were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of live chickens, tied together in bunches offjventy by their 
legs. The job to be done was to kill and pluck them. 

Volimteers were now called for to do the killing. Six were 
required, and I remember to dais day how those six volunteers 
were made up : one Italian, two Spaniards, and three Frenchmen, 
of whom two were from Corsica. To this day do I remember the 
bestial look on their faces as^diey took their knives and prepared 
for the bloodthirsty work, and the Frenchman who said, ‘This 
knife is too sharp; give me a blunt one. I like chopping ’em off 
slowly.’ The sparkle that came into the eyev deep set in his crafty 
face will remain with me till I die. 

Never shall I forget that scene of carnage. The butchers started, 
and off came the heads. Soon the courtyard was covered widi 
staring, bloodstained beaks, •v^ule headless bodies with flapping 
wings were walking blindly about in all directions. Blood was 
spurting all over the place. 

Two men had the task of retrieving the dying, but still active, 
bodies and dropping them into a vat full of boiling water, which 
was designed to soften the skin and make the feathers come out 
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more easily. The rest of us had merely to take out the corpses and 
pluck them. 

Blanc was working next to me. 

‘Not a very pleasant Job, this,’ he said. Apart from a mumbled 
'Non,' I was far too miserable and disgusted to reply. 

‘I don’t care for eating chickens which have been tended by 
Arabs,’ he continued, and explained why. I was very nearly sick, 
and grabbed clumsily at a chicken which I had just pulled out of 
the water. The headless neck emitted a cheerful ‘Cock-a-doodle- 
doo !’ and I dropped it, horror-stricfcm, to the intense amusement 
of son^e of those s&nding near by. 

Call it squeamishness if you like. I have seen blood before and 
since, plenty of it. But never have I seen anything to equal the 
sadistic cruelty of those six Latin butchers. 

Back at the company, we were paraded for the issue of uniform : 
battle-dress, much the same as in die British Army, boots of 
French manufacture, gaiters from surplus American stocks and, at 
last, the famous kepi — the hallmark of the legionnaire. We were 
shown how to fit the white couvre-kepi over it, so that there were 
no creases and so that the scam coincided exactly with the circum- 
ference of the crown. Then we were given an hour’s saluting drill 
and told that we must salute all officers and sous-officiers, on or off 
duty. 

The next thing tlicy taught us was how we should present 
ourselves to an officer. 

‘You open the door and enter the office. You march smartly 
up to a point six paces in front of the officer’s desk, salute, and 
then remove your kepi with your left hand. You then present 
yourself in the following form, “Legionnaire so-and-so. So many 
months of service. A vos ordres, man capitaine"’ 

That was the dieory, but for me, at least, it didn’t quite work 
out like that. When my turn came for interview, I opened the 
door and, as directed, marched smartly to a point which I estimated 
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to be six paces in front of the desk. Then, as I had entered from a 
door on the officer’s right, I did a smart left turn and saluted, but 
I didn’t get any further. 

‘Well, I’ll be damned,’ said the captain in English. 

I looked at him and blinked. He was a dapper litde fellow of 
about thirty, with an elfin face and smiling brown eyes. I opened 
my mouth to say my little piece. He laughed. 

‘You don’t have to introduce yourself to me,’ he said, standing 
up and stretching out his hand. ‘We had lunch together seven 
years ago.’ ^ 

If that was so, I didn’t remember it. I didn’t'cven remediber his 
face, but then, I have a shockingly bad memory for faces. I 
reahzed then, by no means for the last time, that many French 
officers have extraordinarily good ones, not only for faces but 
for names, too. He must have noticed my perpl^ty. 

‘Why, Captain ,’ he said, using my real name. ‘Don’t you 

remember? The Cafe de France, wasn’t it? In the Sharia Kasr el 
Nil?’ 

Then it came back to me. My meetmg in Cairo with a cousin 
who was doing French liaison work; his introducing me to a 
French commandant and a rather insignificant Htde second-lieuten- 
ant, botli survivors fromBir flacheim. The commaHdflHl had invited 
us all to lunch, I remembered. The captam sitting at the desk in 
front of me must have been the second-hejitenant . The 

captain invited me to sit down and have a cigarette. 

‘Listen,’ he said, still speaking English. ‘I’m not going to ask 
why you are here. That doesn’t concern me. It doesn’t even 
surprise me. f ve been commaiiding this company, through which 
all recruits must pass on their way into the Legion, for nearly a 
year, and nothing can surprise me any more. 

‘The main thing is that you are here. It’s a pity you didn’t 
arrive a month or two earlier. I could have pulled a few strings 
and pushed you up in rank feirly quickly, a thing we’ve been 
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doing in exceptional cases since the war. But now a new colonel 
has taken over the instruction, and he has insisted that we revert 
to the old methods of the Legion: no promotion on the grounds 
of previous service. In other words. I’m afiraid you’ll have to go 
through the grind of the peloton. A peloton is a course of three or 
four months with examinations at the end of it. There’s a Peloton 
One for die formation of corporals and a Peloton Two for sergeants. 
So I’m afraid that the first thing you’ll have to do is to undergo 
three months’ instructioh to fit yourfclf for the rank of corporal. 
SiUy, isn’t it?’ 

His if yes twinkled and he puffed ior a moment at his cigarette. 

‘Though not quite so silly as it sounds,’ he continued. ‘In some 
ways it is more difficult to be a corporal in the Legion than a 
colonel in any other army. You’ll see for yourself.’ 

He laughed. » 

‘You’ll be all right, diough,’ he chuckled. ‘With any luck, you 
can be a sergeant in seven months from now, and then you’ll find 
that life in the Legion is a much more pleasant aff^r. Now, let’s 
sec. 

He consulted some typed sheets which he took from a folder 
on the desk. 

‘There’s a Peloton One starting at Saida ten days from now. 
Normally you’d have to do five weeks’ preliminary recruit 
training before going there, but I think that can be fixed.’ 

He picked up the telephone and liad a short but rapid conversa- 
tion. 

‘That’s all right, then,’ he concluded, when he had replaced the 
receiver. ‘I’ll send you off with 'tlie detachment for Saida to- 
morrow. You’ll have just a week’s recruit training to do, and 
then you’ll start the peloton.’ 

I stood up, put on my kepi, and saluted. The captain laughed. 

‘Don’t be so damned British,’ he said. ‘Good luck !’ 
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I * EGiONNAiRES.^in the name of the Commandant, I welcome 
you to Saida. Stand at ease !’ 

^ The officer paused a few seconds, to allow the shuffling 
of feet to subside, before continuing. 

‘Before you ever thought of joining the foreign Legion, you 
knew that it was reputed to be tough. In fact, it is not half so 
tough today as it used to be, more’s the pity; but it so happens 
that you ‘have been sent for your preliminary training to a place 
where the traditional toughness of the Legion Ts more or less 
maintained. For Saida is tough still; you’re going to find tliat out.’ 

Having uttered these encouraging words, the officer, a tall, 
slim lieutenant with straight black hair and piercing black eyes, 
embrared with a sweeping glance the detachment of thirty men 
widi which I had arrived, so that each of us had the impression 
that he had been appraised individually. He clenched liis right fist 
and looked at it intently for a moment or two. 

‘The training you will undergo here,’ he continued, ‘lasts six 
weeks. It is the preUminary instruction to which every recruit, no 
matter what his specialities, antecedents, or capabihties may be, 
submits. There may be, there certainly are, among you men who 
have held rank in the French or another European army. That 
makes no difference. In the Legion a man has to prove his worth, 
no matter what his previous history may be. At the end of this 
period of initial training, those who are recommended for 
advancement will join the Peloton One, others will be sent to do 
their specialist training, others again, who have no less honour for 
that, will be drafted to infantry units, mostly in Indo-China. A 
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certain number of volunteers for the parachute battalions will 
also be called for.’ 

The officer was speaking, slowly and deliberately, in Froich; 
but he paused a few seconds at the end of each sentence to allow 
the sergeant time to translate into German. There was a slight stir, 
a sort of ripple of enthusiasm, as soon as parachute troops were 
mentioned. I could feel, by the atmosphere, dfet volunteers would 
not be lacking. 

‘During these first six weeks,’ the Hdutenant went on, ‘I want 
you, over and above assimilating tjje instruction, to do three 
things, first, I want you to inculcate in yourselves the Legion’s 
motto — Honneur et Fidilite. Be honest and faithful with your- 
selves, with your comrades, and towards the Legion. And re- 
member that other saying, Legio Patria Nostra. The Legion is 
your home, at least for five years. Many of you have, alas, no 
other homes to go to. Try, then, to make the best of what the 
Legion has to offer you. Play the game, and we will play the 
game with you. 

‘The second thing I want you to do is to learn French. Whether 
you like it or not, the official, administrative language of the 
Legion is the French language. In the course of time you will find 
yourselves forced to learn some rudiments of it in order to carry 
on your normal daily life. Even the most unwilling of legionnaires 
soon learns that argetif is GeM and soupe means essen. But it will 
be much better for you if you set to with a will to learn French, 
rather than wait until you are forced to do so because of the 
opportunities you are losing. At various times we have made 
attempts at the organized teaching bf French as part of the train- 
ing, but it doesn’t work out very well. We found we were wast- 
ing too much time for too little result. So now we merely say, 
“Ugionnaire, dimerde-toi!" In order to keep yourselves out of 
trouble and profit from the advantages offered you, learn French 
as quickly as possible. 
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‘Finally, I want you all to become first-class shots. The Legion’s 
job is fighting, and a fighter who is a first-class shot stands a 
bctter-chancc of remaining alive than a poor one. Experience in 
Indo-China has abundantly proved it.’ 

The heutenant sank his chin on to his breast, clutched his hands 
nervously together, and remained deep in thought for several 
seconds. Outside, a^noise like two pieces of wood being knocked 
against one another announced that the cranes had come back to 
their summer quarters on the chimney-tops and were calling for 
mates to help them build tjjicir nests. One of the recruits blew his 
nose, and the sergeant slew him with a glance. The heutenant 
drew a deep breath and continued. 

‘Having told you of some of the things I want you to do, I will 
now tell you of things I don’t want you to do. First, I will talk 
about desertion. N6w, let’s get one or two things straight. No- 
body asked you to come here. You came of your own free will 
and, having come, you signed a contract bmdmg you to serve 
avtc honneur et jidditi for five years. Now, the recruit who, having 
signed that contract, attempts to run away from its consequences, 
IS not a man, but just a coward, a good-for-nothing yellow dog. 

‘He creates trouble for the Legion authorities, for his comrades, 
and for himself; trouble for the authorities by causing unnecessary 
work, trouble for his comrades, because they are usually confined 
to barracks when a desertion takes place, avd trouble for himself, 
because he is always caught. Your friend Vandewelde, by die 
way, who deserted from Bel-Abbcs two days ago, has already 
been caught. I may tell you that he was not a pretty sight when 
he was handed over to the prison. 

‘You perhaps do not know that there is a reward of fifty 
thousand firancs for die capture of a legionnaire who has deserted. 
Now, for an Arab, fifty thousand francs is a veritable fortune, and 
he will do anydiing short of, and even including, murder to lay 
his hands on that reward. Moreover, by some uncaimy instinct, 
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he can smell out a deserting legionnaire from a distance of about 
two kilometres. So believe me, even if you are yellow enough to 
desert, you cannot get away with it, and when you arc caught 
the punishment is very severe.’ 

The officer paused for a minute to let this sink in, and I reflected 
that the views he had expressed on the moral aspect of desertion 
were exactly those which I myself had voiced at Marseilles about 
three weeks before. 

‘Another crime which *is frowned upon here,’ he continued in 
his harsh, somewhat nasal voice, ‘is that of selling army material 
and equi^pment. I know very well that you are not paid very much 
during your first year’s service; but do not make the mistake of 
attempting to augment your pay by selling a shirt or a pair of 
boots to the Arab tradesman in the market. Let me warn you once 
again that you cannot get away with it. There will be frequent 
kit inspections, and the excuse, “I’ve lost it,” will not be accepted. 
Items missing from your kit will be charged against you at ten 
times their value and, in addition, you will go to prison for fifteen 
days. 

‘One last word. Forty different nationaUties are represented in 
the Legion, but the men from all these nations are legionnaires 
first, and Poles, Frenchmen, Turks, or Argentinians afterwards. 
Do not make the mistake of trying to reverse that situation. 
Whether you come frpm Hamburg, Odessa, Madrid, or Chicago, 
you arc all in the same boat; so try to pull together. I will not have 
national or racial discrimination from my staff of NCO instruc- 
tors, and I certainly won’t have it from you. Any cases which 
come to my notice will be very harshly dealt with. That is all. 
Sergeant, you may dismiss the parade.’ 

It appeared that our detachment was to be spHt into two groups 
of fifteen for the purpose of instruction, each under a sergeant 
with three corporals to assist him. I found myself in the same 
group as Blanc and Jademy, together with one or two of the 
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Others with whom I had shared the barrack-room at Sidi Bcl- 
Abb^. We had arrived at Saida at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
after thirty-six hours’ confinement to cattle wagons and, having 
dumped our kit in the dormitory assigned to us, had been paraded 
in a lecture-hall for the lieutenant’s speech of welcome. 

At the early parade the next morning our sergeant introduced 
himself to us. 

‘I am Lopez,’ he said, and drew himself up to his full height, so 
that there should be no mistake about it. ‘Manuel Lopez. Or, if 
you prefer my full name, Manuel Lopez y Garcia de 1^ Fuerte, 
sergeant in the French Foreign Legion. Don’tforget it. 1 stand 
no nonsense from any of you, for you are dealing with Manuel 
Lopez y Garcia, and Lopez y Garcia is a name to be obeyed.’ 

He was tall for a Spaniard, very nearly six feet, and very thin 
and wiry. He had close-cropped, wavy, blue-black hair and green 
eyes, and there was about him that proud, aristocratic air pecuhar 
to Spaniards of good family. The sensitive nostrils over his clipped, 
black moustache quivered, as he continued. 

‘Now to begin with, your barrack-room was a pigsty when I 
looked in there this morning; so, just to remind you that I prefer 
it to be clean and in good qrder, you will all be in tenue de cam- 
pagne for roll-call this evening. The corporals will now explain 
to you what that means.’ 

The corporals explained, one in French'* and one in German. 
Teme de campagne — Field Service Marcliing Order — ^was a col- 
lective punishment. At the time of roll-call all the legionnaires 
included in the punishment were to stand at the foot of dicir 
respective beds dressed as foUb'ws: complete uniform with boots 
and gaiters, great-coat, with epaulettes — the enormous red epau- 
lettes of the Legion — fixed in position on the shoulder-straps, 
pack containing complete kit on back, water-bottle full of water 
slung at the belt, needle and cotton stuck into the lining of the 
k^pi. In the pocket, paper, pencil, and five francs. . . . 
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‘And supposing we haven’t got five fi'ancs?’ asked Jademy. 

‘Tu es Ugionnaire; tUmerde-toi’ came the inevitable reply. 
‘You’re a legionnaire, aren’t youf Work it out for yoursdf.’ 

The next item on the programme for that morning was the 
drawing of arms and equipment. One of the corporals marched 
us off to the armoury, where we awaited the storeman, who had 
not yet arrived. When the legionnaire responsible finally con- 
descended to put in an appearance, he issued to each of us a 
museum piece of 1893 pattern which rVas to serve for our initial 
instruction. These rifles were about :^ve feet long and weighed 
about twelve pounds. They were the standard equipment of the 
French infantryman at the beginning of the First World War, 
but were now a htde out of date. We also drew a complete set of 
leather equipment, including a scabbard for the twenty-inch-long 
bayonet, four enormous ammunition pouch8s, and a four-inch- 
wide leather belt. We were then told to spend an hour cleaning 
our rifles and equipment, and for this purpose were allowed to 
go up again to our barrack-room on the second floor. 

We learnt many things that first day, although most of it was 
spent in cleaning things; cleaning our rifles, our boots, and our 
buttons; cleaning our beds and the floor under our beds; cleanmg 
the windows, the doors, and the stairway. W e learnt how to arrange 
our kits on the shelves at the head of our beds in a neat square, 
with no loose ends hanging out. We learnt the regulation way 
to make our beds. We learnt that when a sous-officier entered the 
room, the first man to see him had to cry, 'Garde-h-vous!' and 
everybody had to come to attention. Or, if an officer appeared, 
'Fixe!' was the cry, and everybody^iad to remove his kipi. 

We learnt that, if you held out long and firmly enough, the 
old sweats would give you ten cigarettes for your cup of pinard. 
We learnt that it paid to be a volunteer for fetching the wine 
ration from the ordinaire, for the man who fetched it had the right 
to distribute it, and there was always half a Htre left over after 
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each man had received his quart. I noticed that Jademy never sold 
his wine ration. I suppose, like Omar, he wondered ‘what the 
vintners buy one half so precious’. When he needed cigarettes, 
he scrounged them, usually &om me. One day I refused him, and 
he went into a sulk that lasted for twenty-four hours. 

We also learnt the meaning of the wordpe/ote. There had been 
some indiscipline iA the other section of recruits, and their 
sergeant had ordered the whole lot on^parade in the courtyard 
below. They were in fatigue dress with full packs on their backs. 
A corporal commanded tbp punishment; it was far beneath a 
sergeant’s dignity to do so. * 

‘Attention! Right turn! Forward — march! Double march! 
Left, right, left, right. . . . Halt! On all fours — down! Forward — 
march ! Double march ! Halt ! On the feet — up !’ 

And so on for nearly an hour, round and round the parade- 
ground, marching, double-marching, and crawling went the 
fifteen men, each with a forty-pound pack on his back, who were 
being punished for the fault of one or two of them. These collec- 
tive punishments were used extensively during the training 
period, the theory being that it was psychologically sound to 
make it apparent that the majority always suffer for the faults of 
the few, which is certainly a fact under combat conditions, though 
the application of the principle in barracks tended to create a 
feeling of resentment among the majority* who were suffering 
for no fault of their own. 

We had aU crowded to the window to watch this exhibition, 
and it was just the moment that Lopez chose to come along and 
sec how the nfle cleaning wa# getting on. One of the corporals 
shouted *Garde-a-vous!’ and the sergeant ordered us to continue 
with our work. He did not even ramonstrate with us for our lack 
of application, but he dealt out four days’ CB to the senior 
corporal. Later we heard that this punishment had been confirmed 
and increased to eight days by the company commander. 
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Sergeant Lopez had a few words to say to us. 

‘Tomorrow,’ he announced, *we shall start our training in real 
earnest. Parade at six-thirty in fatigue dress with rifles tCnd full 
equipment. Stick your PT kit into one pocket, and I should 
advise you to put your casse-croute in the other, so you can eat it 
during the half-hour break at eight o’clock. Otherwise you will 
be very hungry before we return to barracl& at half-past eleven 
for dinner. Oh, by the vyay, if any of you have boots that don’t 
fit too well, give your names to Corporal Stein here, and I’ll try 
to get t^^em changed.’ 

Having given th6se orders, Lopez stayed to have a httle chat 
with us. We were all surprised to discover that he already knew 
each one of us by name. He had under his arm a packet of yellow- 
covered booklets, the Uvrets matricules, or individual records, of 
the fifteen men in his section. These booklets were normally kept 
in the company office, but he had brought them along in order 
to fin in the paragraph — ‘Name and address of next of kin, or 
other person to whom the death or dangerous illness of the 
legionnaire should be communicated’. 

Lopez had very httle writing to do. Of the fifteen men in his 
section, one gave the address of a g^rl in Vienna. The rest of us 
replied, ‘Nobody!’ 
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I T is difficult to, describe accurately the initial training wc 
underwent at Saida. 1 know it was rough, but I can now 
remember but few of the details. 1 knbw that I found it boring 
and unpleasant, but I cannot now distinctly remember why, 
except that, I suppose, sloping and presenting arms for l?ours on 
end must be boring for the recruits of any army. 

The Legion has developed a method of instruction which in- 
volves a ininimum of talking and a maximum of demonstration 
and imitation. Such»a method is very necessary where recruits, 
to most of whom words mean nothing, are concerned, but is 
boring in the extreme for those who would have understood the 
words had they been spoken. The instruction was, of course, 
scaled do-wn to the standard of the least capable member of the 
section. More tlian half of our crowd had previous military 
experience, but wc lud to learn how to march in step and execute 
left and right turns for the Benefit of those who had never done 
cither. 

The marching rhythm of the Legion is yery slow — sixty-eight 
paces to the minute — and the stride is long to compensate for it. 
I found it very tiring at the beginning, though, once I had got 
used to it, I discovered that it was very well adapted to long 
marches over uneven ground,# especially in hot weather. 

We swung out of the barrack gates on die first morning and 
marched to a space of open ground about a mile away. There we 
changed into shorts and tennis shoes and did half an hour’s physical 
training. Having changed back into uniform, we had a short 
breather and then began our instruction. For this purpose wc were 
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divided into three groups, each group under a corporal. One 
group learnt how to stand at attention, the second how to stand at 
attention widi the rifle, and the third how to salute. Each corporal 
had his spedaUty, and we changed round at regular intervals. 

On our way back to barracks at eleven o’clock, wc sang — by 
order. The Legion has a great number of marching songs. They 
arc nearly all of German origin, with French words adapted, and 
some of them are very fine indeed. The Legion authorities regard 
the melodious, rhythmic, vigorous, and unanimous execution of 
these songs by detachments on the march as of the first importance. 
It is considered that singing in chorus docs a great deal towards 
the inculcation of an esprit de corps in men who have no other 
universal way of communing together. As I said, the songs of 
German origin have French translations of the word,*, but tire 
Germans could sing the original words if they wanted to. All 
that was required was a unanimous and rhythmic execution of 
the melody. 1 know now that this was, not only a traditional, but 
psychologically, an essential part of the legionnaire’s training; 
but at the time of which I am writing I did not know it, and this 
singing to order — or ‘song fatigue’ as I called it — annoyed me, 
especially on the way back from exercise, when I was tired and 
out of breath. 

When we arrived in the barracks, we had fifteen minutes to 
wait until the company parade for daily orders at eleven-forty- 
five, so I walked round the parade-ground and located the various 
amenities — the canteen, the library, the reading-room, the showers 
— and the prison. I was surveying the door of this last, and wonder- 
ing how long it would be before I found myself the other side 
of it, when a voice hailed me. ‘Smitli !’ Then another and another. 
I turned round, and saw a group of three legionnaires running 
towards me. 

‘So you’ve arrived at last,’ exclaimed Sibley, Kirsch, and Scheer 
all together. ‘What section arc you in?’ 
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‘We’re all going to the peloton at the end of next week/ said 
Kirsch. 

‘We’ve nearly completed our five weeks’ preliminary train- 
ing/ said Scheer. 

‘What a pity you won’t be coming to the peloton with us/ said 
Sibley. 

‘I might be joining you there/ I replied, though without 
telling them why I was certain of it. ‘Hpw are you finding the 
training?’ 

‘Tough,’ said Sibley. ‘I cough my guts up about three.^imes a 
day, and I’ve twice had to do the pelote for answering back to a 
corporal.' 

‘I’ve already been in taule’ said Kirsch proudly. ‘Eight days for 
being thirty seconds late on parade.’ 

‘I haven’t found it so tough up to the present,’ I said. ‘But then 
I only started this morning.’ 

‘Wait till you do the parcours du combattant,’ cried Sibley. 
‘They’ve got hold of a damned silly idea — I believe they copied 
it from the EngUsh commandos, by the way — of making every- 
body do a sort of combat course, an obstacle race over moun- 
tains, up and down trees, and,through rivers. It not only half kills 
you, but it’s damned dangerous. However, I don’t suppose that 
wornes ’em. What’s one legionnaire more or less ? How long did 
you stay in hospital. Smith?’ 

I told them, airing my views on French Army medical arrange- 
ments at the same time. 

‘Where are the others?’ I asked. ‘Ambrosio and the rest?’ 

‘Oh, they all got sent to Mascara for their training,’ said Scheer. 
‘Only four out of our lot came to Saida. Us three and the poet.’ 

‘And where’s the poet?’ I asked. Sibley jerked a thumb towards 
the prison door behind him. ‘In there,’ he said. ‘Forty-five days. 
That’s why we’re waiting here. The prisoners come out to get 
their meal in a moment, and we want to slip him a few cigarettes.’ 
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‘How on earth did he manage to get forty-five days?’ I asked. 
I could not imagine anyone less capable of the sort of indiscipline 
which would normally merit such a punishment than the quiet, 
Pascal-reading Frenchman. 

‘It was like this,’ Sibley explained. ‘When we arrived here, we 
were all drafted into the same section, and, there being no 
sergeant available at the time, we were commanded by a corporal, 
a half-Polish German fi;om somewhere on the Silesian border. 
The man was an ignorant, half-educated fool, but very ambitious. 
Apparently he had been told that, if he made a success of com- 
manding the section, he would be promoted sergeant without 
havmg to go through the peloton. 

‘The corporal’s idea of commanding the section successfully 
was to brutaUze us. The man was, of course, an utter sadist. He 

It 

was always mflictmg collective punishments for no reason at all ; 
it was easy to see that he enjoyed doing so. From time to time, 
when the look on one of the recruits’ faces didn’t please him, he 
would walk up to the man in question and punch his jaw, and, 
like the lot of sheep we were, we just went on taking it. 

‘Then, one day at the end of our second week, we were sittmg 
on our bunks in the barrack-room on the first floor tliere, when 
the corporal came in. Although it was outside working hours, 
he said, “Take a pencil and paper, each of you, and write down 
the characteristics of the machine-gim we were studying this 
morning.’’ Everybody did so except the poet, and he was just 
finishmg tire third stanza of some epic or other. 

‘ “Hey, you,” shouted the corporal, “read out what you’ve 
wntten !” The poet did so ; it was a very witty and cruel lampoon 
on the corporal. I don’t think he could have understood all of it, 
but what he did annoyed him very much, for he walked up to 
the poet and slapped his face. Then things happened very quickly. 
There was a short scuffle and before you could say “Knife!” there 
was a tinkling of broken glass and a splintering of woodwork. 
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The corporal had disappeared through the window ! Luckily he 
didn’t fall on his head or he would have broken his neck. As it is, 
he had .both legs broken. So that’s why the poet’s in clink. You 
wouldn’t have thought he had it in him, would you? Here they 
come. Scheer, slip him the fags !’ 

A bugle sounded. 

‘jB/icm,’ said Kirsch* ' Rassemblement pour le rapport. Parade for 
daily orders. Let’s get a move on.’ 

To the insistent accompaniment of the bugle we trotted to our 
appointed places. The orderly sergeant called die parade to atten- 
tion and handed over to the company sergeaqt-major. The latter 
was a Russian, who rejoiced in the nickname of Timoshenko, 
because of his exact resemblance to the famous field-marshal. He 
spoke French fluently, but with an appalling accent which made 
it quite impossible tooinderstand half of what he said. Fortunately, 
during recruit training, orders were always read -both in French 
and German, so that, when the sergeant took over and read the 
German version, at least those of us who understood that lan- 
guage knew what was going on and were able to translate the 
orders back again into French for die benefit of those who under- 
stood no German. 

I got to know Timoshenk6 very well later on, after I became a 
sergeant. He was a fine fellow, with a heart of gold. His only 
faihng was that he thought he could play chess and was always 
furious if he lost, because he considered it to be a slight on his 
national honour. It became known as a sort of good deed for die 
day among sous-officiers to play chess with Timo and let liim win. 
Then he would be in a good jemper for the rest of die evening. 
In one mess I knew there was even a secret duty roster drawn up 
for the fatigue of losing to Timoshenko! 

There was nothing very much in orders that morning : a few 
practices which were to cease forthwith, the announcement that 
a certain cafe was out of bounds until further orders, and the 
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distribution of a few days’ prison and CB for minor oifences. 
In five minutes the parade was over, and we went off to our mid- 
day meal. 

The food at Saida was excellent. In fact, I must say that the 
catering throughout the Legion was always maintained at a very 
high standard, especially in Nordi Africa, where units could 
draw on the produce of the Legion-owned«farms. The kitchens, 
which I had occasion to visit every time I was a member of a 
spud-peeling fatigue, w6re, although years out cf date, of a spot- 
less cleanliness, and the cooks were speciahsts who knew their 
job. They were nearly always Germans and Poles, by the way. 
Why, I don’t know, unless it be that the Germans are fond of 
eating and the Poles of drinking. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we were paraded again for 
exercise. This time it was to be weapon tiaining, and we took 
along with us a few of the 1929 pattern French light machine- 
gims. On the way out of barracks, two or three of the men in our 
section began talkmg while we were still marching at attention. 
Sergeant Lopez immediately halted the column. 

‘Halt! On the hands — down! Lie flat on the ground, and 
place the rifle across the arms, lodged in the crook of the elbows ! 
In that position, forward — crawl ! ff I see a single rifle touch the 
ground, the holder will go to pnson for fifteen days. Keep those 
arses down and don’t bend your knees. Pull yourselves forward 
with your elbows. Get a move on there, the second man in the 
left-hand column!’ 

After we had progressed for about a hundred yaids in this 
hideously painful and fatiguing way, the sergeant halted us. 

‘Halt ! When you march at attention, you march in silence. I 
am now going to command you to get up on your feet. Before 
I do so, however, I warn you that, the next time any one breaks 
silence during la marche en cadence, you will march the remainder 
of the way to the place of exercise en rampant, just in the same way 
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as you have now done for a few yards. Hie distance to die place 
of exercise is about two kilometres. On the &et up ! Forward — 
inarch !’• 

We had not gone more than ten paces when there was a mur- 
mur firom somewhere in the ranks. 

‘J’m ai mane' we heard someone say quite plainly. 

Lopez again halted the column; but this time, fortunately for 
the rest of us, his quick ear had detected the offender. 

‘Fall out, Blanc,’ he said. ‘Corporal, escort him to les Palmiers' 

The section arrived at the group of palm trees under whose 
shade we were to pass the afternoon at two forty-five. Ten 
minutes before we left again at half-past five, the Vicomte 
arrived, stiU draggmg himself along by his elbows. He stood up, 
weary, but smiling haughtily, and asked the sergeant if he might 
smoke a cigarette. The sleeves of his battle-dress blouse were in 
rags and his shirt beneath it was soaked in bloodTHe seemed to 
enjoy that cigarette. 

As soon as we had returned to die barracks and deposited our 
arms and equipment, we were told to take soap and towels, and 
were marched off to the showers. The same procedure was 
adopted every evening during our training after the return from 
exercise, and this leads me to speak of the subject of cleanliness in 
the Legion. 

Everything at Saida was scrupulously clean — within the hmits 
of possibihty. Barrack-rooms were inspected twice daily, kit, 
both for completeness and cleanliness, once a week. The douche 
was enforced after the afternoon exercise and encouraged first 
thing in the morning. A manhmshaven on parade was liable to 
eight days’ prison. Bla nk ets were shaken every day and mattresses 
and pillows taken out for airing every two days. Bedsteads were 
rubbed over once a week with insect repellent. This was the 
Legion’s effort at cleanliness. It was, alas, but one side of the 
picture. 

N.l. — 9 
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Now let US look at the other side. In the first place, the fool who 
had designed the barracks some sixty years before had placed the 
latrines only ten yards from the cookhouse, so that the kitchen 
staff waged a constant war against flies. Then again, the blocks of 
buildings were so old that the walls were infested with bugs 
which, despite all efforts to exterminate them, sooner or later 
found their way into the bedding. Then there were the drains, 
as old and outmoded as the buildings, and which functioned 
when they thought they would, which wai not oftai. The 
generd result was a continual feujl between parsimonious, m- 
efficient planning and Legion efficiency, energy, and enterprise. 

And not only in the matter of hygiene did this strife exist. The 
undeclared war between the ‘authorities’ and the Legion was 
ubiquitous and continuous. I saw all this very much more clearly 
later on in Indo-China, and I will speak 6f it more fully in its 
proper time and place. 
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C 'OMPACNlE',garde-h-vous!* The orderly sergeant called the 
company up to attention and presented it to the sergeant- 
major fof daily orders. 

'Au rapport!’ shouted Tin^oshenko. ‘Orders ! The legionnaires 
whose names follow will proceed to die Peloton One for corporals 
at two o’clock this afternoon. Parade with full kit ready to march 
to the Camp des Chasseurs’ He read a list of some sixty names. 
Scheer, Sibley, and Kirsch had all been selected, and my name was 
also read out. As the* captain at Sidi Bcl-Abbcs had promised, I 
was being sent to the peloton after only about ten days of recruit 
training; and very diankful I was, for those ten days had certain!} 
been tough. 

We had run the combat course diree times. We started off in 
fidl uniform with rifles and equipment. First came a flat run of 
about two hundred yards, at die end of which was a river wliich 
we had to cross by climbing a tree on one side of it, leapuig from 
branch to branch to a tree on the other side, and then chmbing 
down. After a furdier run of about fifty yard;, we came to a sheer 
perpendicular rock face fifty feet in height, which we had to 
climb by means of a rope suspended from a stake at the top and a 
number of uncertain footholds. Here it was to your advantage 
to be among the first; otherwise you foimd yourself hanging at 
the end of a rope which was swinging like the pendulum of some 
mighty clock. 

Once at the top, we started on an obstacle race of five hundred 
yards, leaping over crevasses, jumping from boulder to boulder, 
to arrive eventually by a steep and perilous descent at a mountain 
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Stream about twelve feet wide, which we had to leap — or get our 
feet wet. 

After another flat run of four hundred yards, we arrived at my 
own particular horror, a horizontal barbed-wire panel some 
twenty feet long and about fourteen inches from the ground, 
under which we had to crawl. I had about an inch too much 
diameter, and I never managed to come threugh without leaving 
a portion of my pants, and usually a strip of skin as well, hanging 
on the wire. For some reason or odier, this kerned to amuse 
everybody. 

When Company Orders were tmished and the parade had been 
dismissed, Sergeant Lopez called to me. 

‘Come and have a drink,’ he said, and led me off to the canteen. 
It was the end of the month and we had just drawn our pay, so I 
wasn’t surprised to find my old friends Siblfey, Schcer, and Kirsch 
already at the bar, celebrating the good news. Lopez stood all 
four of us a drink. 

‘I shall be seeing quite a lot of you fcUows,’ he said, with 
assumed ferocity. ‘Don’t imagine you’re going to give me tlie 
shp. I’ve been posted to the peloton as an instructor, so I shall be 
coming along with you.’ 

‘And what’s going to happen to the rest of us, the ones who 
haven’t been selected for the peloton i’ asked a legionnaire who 
had been in the same section as Scheer. 

‘You’re the lucky ones, really,’ said Lopez. ‘You’ll probably 
hang about here for another week or so, and then you’ll be off to 
Indo-China. And I wish to hell I were coming with you. I’m fed 
up to the back teeth with being stn instructor. I’ve already done 
two years in Tongking, but I’m quite prepared to go back for 
another two. Then I might get married and settle down.’ 

‘Are legionnaires allowed to marry, then;’ asked Kirsch. 

‘Of course,’ said Lopez, oflbing his cigarettes aU round. ‘But 
you have to be a sous-officier with more than five years’ service 
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to get mattied officially, and there’s not much sense»in marrying 
otherwise, because you wouldn’t get either a married allowance 
or free quarters.’ 

‘And how much service have you, Sergeant?’ asked Scheer. 

‘Ten years. Prosit!* He lifted his glass in acknowledgment of 
Kirsch’s toast. ‘Yes, ten years. You’ll find a lot of us SftfUiiards 
with ten years’ service. Ten years ago was the end of the Civil 
War in Spain and, as you may know, a lot of us came over the 
Pyrenees into Fftmce.” 

‘You were fighting on the Republican side, of course,’ Psaid. 

‘Hell, no ! I was with Franco. There are a l»t of Spaniards here 
m the Legion who were with Franco, almost as many as there are 
of those who were fighting on the other side. What so many 
people who are not Spanish &il to understand is that the Civil 
War was not just a* clcar-cut issue between Fascists and Com- 
munists. The Russians on the one hand, and the Germans and 
Italians on the other, tried to make it so, with England poking 
her litdc blue nose in on both sides in a thoroughly amateurish 
and interfering way. No offence meant, Smith. It was like that, 
you know. 

‘But for those of us who were with Franco it was a rebelhon 
of Law and Order against Anarchy, and of the Catholics against 
the persecution of their Church. Unfortunately, you carmot start 
a rebellion without creating further anarchy, especially if a lot of 
uninvited ideologists get mixed up with it. The consequence was 
that when Franco started in to clean up the mess in nineteen 
thirty-nine, he found, among those who had been fighting with 
him, the very kind of troublesome elements he had fought the 
war to eliminate. 

‘Then again, there was a lot of Jealousy created on our side, 
because he allowed some of the more honest Republican officials 
to remain in office; and jealousy in Spain at that time almost 
inevitably resulted in murder. A number of members of my 
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family had tt) take to their heels in order to escape from the pohce, 
and I took off with them. On arriving in France, I joined the 
Legion, and a year later I was at Narvik, fighting side by side with 
men I’d been doing my best to kill for three years. It’s a funny 
world, isn’t it?’ 

‘Were you in England, then, after Norway?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, of course. I was with the Thirteertlh Demi-Brigade of 
the Legion. You probably know that we were re-formed m 
England after the evacuation of Narvik, and latet went out to the 
Middle^ East, where wc became p^rt of the First Free French 
Division and served with the British Eighth Army. The Thir- 
teenth Demi-Brigade, which, by the way, still exists — I was with 
them in Indo-China — is the oiJy regiment of the Legion which is 
allowed, under active service conditions, to wear the khaki beret 
of the British Army.’ ' 

‘Good God !’ I ejaculated. ‘Then you were at Bir Hacheim. I was 
only five miles away, at Bir Bclifa, with the artillery which was 
supporting you. We were overrun by a German tank brigade, 
and I was lucky to get out alive. Why, we must have been within 
a stone’s throw of each other.’ 

‘Pooh ! There’s notlung very surprising about that,’ said Lopez. 
‘For example, I wonder if you can remember the name of the 
German Armoured Division which attacked us.’ 

‘Naturally. It was rhe Twenty-first Panzer.’ 

‘Right! Tell me — Kirsch is your name, isn’t it? — with which 
Division were you serving in North Africa?’ 

‘Twenty-first Panzer,’ replied Kirsch. 

I must admit that I looked at th<r Rhinelander with a new light 
in my eyes; the light of that respect, which often ripens into 
friendship, between men who have fought on opposing sides of 
the same battlefield. 

Kirsch seized on the opportunity to break into the conversa- 
tion. 
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‘Sergeant,’ he said to Lopez, ‘there is a thing I don’t understand. 
How does it come about that legionnaires fight so well — and 
from all accounts they do fight well — ^in support of the French? 
I know that we Germans had what amounted to a Foreign Legion 
during the war; but then all the foreigners serving with the 
German Army had a common aim — the fight against Bolshevism. 
It seems to me that* such a common cause is lacking here. For 
example, units of the Legion fought on different sides during the 
last war: the Tlirteenth Demi-Brigade with the British in Libya 
and the First Foreign Regiment of Cavalry agamst the British in 
Syria. And yet it appears that they both foughjt well. How do you 
explain tliat, Sergeant?’ 

‘I can give you an explanation,’ said Lopez slowly. ‘But I want 
you to remember that what I tell you is my own opinion and is 
not to be taken as tlte official view. My ten years of service have 
taught me that legionnaires don’t really fight fiSr France at all. 
They fight — for the Legion, which is its own ideal. Oh yes, I 
know that nominally the Legion fights under the French flag. 
It is, of course, equally true that tlie legionnaires’ pay, food, 
clothing, and equipment are provided by the French Govern- 
ment, but they’d probably serve any other government which 
paid, fed, and clothed them* and serve it with equal zeal. What 
do you think of that theory, Scheer?’ 

‘I’m quite sure you’re right,’ replied the Alsatian. ‘I would go 
even further, and say that most of the Frenchmen among us 
would follow suit. We also arc legionnaires first and Frenchmen 
afterwards.’ 

‘D’you hear that, Kirsch?’ isked Lopez. ‘That’s the opinion of 
a Frenchman. Non, mon vieux, please don’t imagine that the 
Legion fights for Liberte, Egalite et Fratemite, or any other such 
worn-out nonsense. The Legion fights wcU — and they can fight, 
by God, the legionnaires. I can tell you that from my own 
experience — for the same reason that any collection of men 
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thrown together by the same sort of misfortune will fight, and 
they need no catchwords or ideologies to bolster up their courage. 
Ask yourself why you joined the Legion— no, no, don't tell me; 
I don’t want to know — and thai ask yourself whether all your 
comrades here had not, basically, the same sort of motive for 
doing so.’ 

The Spaniard turned to face the rest of us» 

‘Mes amis’ he continued, ‘men who have nothing to lose no 
more need courage to confront danger than a nwn who has lost 
all hope needs courage to commit suicide. I have seen legionnaires 
in Indo-thina go out and face death cheerfully, almost eagerly. 
And when they had had it, and the toubib was feeling their pulse 
as they lay in the ditch and telling them their number was up, I 
have heard tiiem say “Thank God” as they died with a smile on 
their lips. That is the sort of thing which nlakes the strength of 
the Legion.’ 

Lopez broke off, and I could almost have sworn that there 
were tears in his eyes. Then he pulled Inmself together. 

‘What the hell !’ he said. ‘We’re gettmg too damned serious. 
Come on, let’s have another drink.’ 

I had already ordered another round, but Lopez insisted on 
paying for it, and, as I knew that his pay was about fifty or sixty 
times as much as mine, I allowed him to do so. 

The pay system in tlic Legion, by the way, is now essentially 
the same as in the rest of the French Army, though at one time 
legionnaires were paid at a very much lower rate. Up till the end 
of his first year’s service, or until he goes to a theatre of operations, 
such as Indo-China, the legionnaire receives exactly the same 
meagre pittance as a young Frenchman doing his mihtary service 
year — around about four hundred and fifty francs, say nine shill- 
ings, a month. The theory is that, since the recruit is being trained, 
he is of no value to the Government; which is all very well for 
■ the young Frenchman who probably receives money firom home, 
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but is very little consolation to the legionnaire, to whom, in any 
case, the theory scarcely applies, since nearly all have previous 
military service. Even promotion has very little influence on this 
miserable rate of pay. When I became a sergeant after eight 
months, I earned only about twelve shillings a month until the 
anniversary of my joining date came round. 

So much for the»flrst year. Thereafter a legionnaire second- 
class (private soldier) was paid between three and six thousand 
&ancs a month, ^according to his length of service and the special- 
ist’s pay to which he might be entided. A corporal with similar 
quahflcations would make about a thousand francs extra. Then 
came an enormous jump between corporal and sergeant. The 
latter could earn anything between twenty and thirty-five thou- 
sand francs a month according to qualificadons. Considermg that 
a glass of wine in die canteen cost ten fi^ancs and a packet of 
smokeable cigarettes sixty, diis was not bad pay. It paled into 
msignificance when compared with the Indo-Chma rates, but of 
those latter I will speak in due course. 

This very wide divergence between the pay of a sous-officier 
and that of other ranks is explained by the anomaly that all 
NCO ranks from sergeant upwards are not only soldiers but 
fonctionnaires, or Government officials. The consequence is that 
every time a certain grade of employee in the post office or the 
railways goes on strike for more pay and gets it, up go die salanes 
of sous-officiers in the army, those of the Legion with the rest. 

Ironical, is it not, that a sergeant of the Legion should benefit, 
directly and materially, from the agitations, very possibly Com- 
munist inspired, of some band of petit bourgeois grouped together 
m a trade union? 
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B efore we had fmislicd the first week of the peloton we 
discovered that it was going to be even more strenuous 
than the recruit training. The c'^mbat course, which I had 
only run three times during the ten days, was now to be com- 
pleted every morning before breakfast; and if the instructors were 
not satisfied with the speed at which it was run, they often sent 
us round the course for a second tour. 

Not all the candidates were recruits, I discovered; a great many 
of them were legionnaires of two or threef years’ service. The 
prize at the end of the four month’s trainmg would be the rank 
of corporal; but it was by no means certain that all would be 
accepted. Among the sixty legionnaires competmg were twelve 
who had been officers in various European armies; one, it was 
said, had even held the rank of colonel in the Wehrmacht. 

Sibley, Kirsch, Scheer, and I found ourselves m the same section 
for the purpose of instruction, and the section was’ commanded 
by Lopez, who went up to the rank of sergent-clief shortly after 
the beginning of the course. We four kept very much together 
and had very little to do with the other members of the section, 
of whom I think it interesting to mention only one. He repre- 
sented a class of legionnaire which was extremely rare but winch 
has been exaggerated out of all proportion by certain writers. 
He was a Frenchman who, having committed a scries of crimes 
at a very early age, had been sent to the French equivalent of a 
Borstal institution and thence incorporated into one of die Batail- 
lons J'Afrique, or Bats d'Af, as they are famiharly known. 

These labour battalions, which are employed on road construc- 
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rion and other heavy manual work in French Nordi Africa, 
recruit their private soldiers from the prisons and reformatories 
and their cadre from NCOs expelled as a disciplinary measure 
from regular units. It may well be imagined what sort of character 
is produced by such an environment. If the recruits to the Bats 
d'Af are not criminals at heart when they join, they certainly are 
when they are releJSed. 

Legionnaire M was no exception. Some time or another 

he had visited a* tattooist, and printed indelibly in letters an inch 
high across his right hand y/as the one word *Merde ! This had 
somehow escaped notice at his medical examination, and later 
created quite a bit of embarrassment. He was ordered to wear a 
glove on his right hand so as to avoid giving offence to officers 
when saluting. As he liked nothing better than giving offence, he 
was constantly losing the glove, and each time he was sent to 
prison for fifteen days. He was thrown out of the peloton after a 
week or so, and the last I heard of him was that he had been 
ejected from the Legion widi ignominy. He should never have 
been accepted. 

But 1 am wandering away from my subject, which was the 
peloton and its toughness. Th^factis that I was a good bit older than 
most of my fellow candidates and had not led the sort of life best 
calculated to maintain me at the top of my physical form, so that 
whereas the youngsters of twenty or so liad no difficulty in 
ruiuiing a mile or two before breakfast, for me it was sheer 
agony. I can honesdy say that there were moments during those 
first few weeks at the Camp dcs Chasseurs, the hutted camp where 
wc lived for the duration of the course, when I felt hke throwing 
up the sponge and reporting sick. Why didn’t I? You will prob- 
ably think die reason idiodc, but I didn’t diink it so at the time. 

Consciously or unconsciously — 1 do not now clearly remember 
which — I would say to myself: ‘Smith, my lad, you arc the only 
Englishman in this peloton. In fact, you’re probably the only 
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Englishman for miles around, and in the eyes of a lot of Germans, 
Poles, Frenchmen, and what not, you represent Finland.’ 

So I just gritted my teeth and stuck it. I honcsdy don’t think I 
worried very much as to what sort of a figure John Smith was 
cutting; but I did very much care what sort of showing England, 
as represented by John Smith, was getting in the eyes of the rest 
of the world, as represented by the remainder of the peloton. In 
the obstacle races and other endurance tests, I was physically 
incapable of coming in first; but, even though fhad to half-kill 
myself in the effort, I made very cert^ that I never came m last. 

Sergeant Lopez 4iad told us that legionnaires made good 
fighters because they had nothing to lose. I thought I was begm- 
ning to be aware of another factor which contributed: purely 
and simply, the mixture of nationalities. For do not imagine that 
I was alone in thus upholding my national honour. I spoke to 
several of the others, and each told me that he had been doing 
precisely the same from his own national point of view. 

I suspected then that what was true as regarded physical exer- 
tion during training might hold good for courage under combat 
conditions. I was not wrong. Not even their best fnends wdl 
claim that Italians, for example, fighting in their own national 
army, are good fighters. If they arc honest about it, they don’t 
even claim it themselves. An ItaHan surrounded by his Bersagheri 
or Alpini colleagues tends to follow the movement, which is 
generally a rearward one. But an Italian legionnaire with a 
German on one side of him and a Czech on the other was a very 
different kettle of fish. I have seen them fight like wildcats. 

What surprised me was that, &s well as the physical effort 
demanded, a fair mental effort was also required of the peloton. 
Without going into too many details, I can perhaps give some 
idea of the professional knowledge required of a Legion corporal 
by saying that, at the final examiiutions, questions were put on 
the diaracteristics and functioning of all French, British, and 
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American small arms in corrent use, and that a thorough know- 
ledge of the handling of 6o-mm. mortars and heavy machine- 
guns was considered essential. If a candidate was not well ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of map-reading and orientation, 
he might just as well stay away from the examinations at the 
end of the course. The rank of corporal was by no means given 
away! 

Towards the end of April, when we had been at the Camp dcs 
Chasseurs for about three weeks, all training was suddenly stopped 
and the whole of the following three days was devoted to pre- 
paration for the parade and march past which were to take place 
on April 30th, the anniversary of Camerone. 

The batde of Camerone, in Mexico, took place in 1863 during 
Napoleon Ill’s ill-fated expedition there. The story goes that a 
Foreign Legion coibpany, with a total strengA of only sixty- 
three officers and men, was besieged in a hacienda by two thou- 
sand Mexican soldiers. After having resisted for several hours, 
only twelve legionnaires remained, among them the captain who, 
although mortally woimded, was still directing operations. The 
Mexicans had set fire to the farmhouse and the defenders had very 
litde ammunition left; but^in spite of their desperate situation, 
the dying captain made the eleven other survivors swear that they 
would defend their position to the last and would not surrender. 
The Mexican commander called upon them repeatedly to capitu- 
late, but they refused. At last, when the captain was dead and all 
the ammunition was expoidcd, the five men who remamed 
ahve, commanded by a corporal, fixed bayonets and charged the 
besiegers. Three were taken ^prisoner by force and were subse- 
quently, in recognition of their bravery, allowed to retain their 
arms and rejoin the French ranks. It is said that to this day units 
of the Mexican Army halt and present arms whenever they pass 
the hacienda of Camerone. 

This batde, unimportant in itself and in its material conse- 
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quences, has been commemorated ever since by the Legion as the 
supreme example of bravery, sacrifice, and fidelity to the sworn 
word. It is marked every year, wherever units of the Legion 
happen to be, by massive parades, with music and all the usual 
pomp and ceremony, the awarding of decorations, speeches by 
high-ranking officers, and all the gaudy display and pageantry 
dear to the hearts of the military-minded. 

Our peloton was to take a leading part in the parade; so we 
spent the three days before the 3Gth in marlhing, counter- 
marching, presenting arms, and executing eyes left and eyes 
right, so that wc should give a faultless performance on The Day. 
Our gaiters had to be pamted a perfect white, and we were shown 
how to put on the blue waist-sash and the huge red epaulet'^es 
which are the traditional parade dress of the Legion. We-washed 
and re-washed our white couvre-kepis. And, for the first time, we 
heard the Boudin — the march of the Legion — played by one of 
the military bands, with its pecuhar refram : 

Tiens, voild du bouditt, voilh du boudm, voild du boudtn' 

Pour les Alsaciens, les Suisses et les Lonain<i. 

Pour ks Beiges ny en a plus; pour les Beiges n’y en a plus' 

Ce sont des tireurs au ml. 

Look, here’s some sausage, here’s some sausage, here’s some 
sausage. 

For the Swiss and the lads from Alsace-Lorraine. 

But there’s no more for the Belgians, there’s no more for the 
Belgians, 

Because they’re just a lot of shirkers. 

It is not known what the Belgians did at some remote period 
in the history of the Legion thus to bring down upon themselves 
the wrath and scorn of their comrades. What is certain is that the 
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tune is a very stirring one, and that the mihtary band which 
executed it was one of the finest I had ever heard. It should have 
been, for nearly half the instrumentalists were professional music- 
ians, some of them from famous orchestras, and one or two even 
camouflaged names of European renown behind their Legion 
incogniti. 

After the ceremohy at the main barracks on the morning of 
the 30th, we marched the two kilometres back to the Camp des 
Chasseurs, where a huge meal was awaiting us, together with 
wine in abundance. ^ 

Sibley, who drank something like four litres betw^een midday 
and three o’clock in the afternoon, was the first to begin making 
isance of himself. He started by singing. There was no harm 
in that^of course, except that he had not a very pleasant voice 
and was tone deaf. When he had made liinjself thoroughly 
hoarse and unpopular by singing for half an hour without a 
break, Siblcv drank another htre. He then decided that he was 
going into town, and shambled towards the gate, dressed as he 
was in a pair of shorts, sandals, no shirt, and no hat. The guard 
sergeant ordered him to return to his room. 

‘What?’ exclaimed Sibley to whom his libations had given an 
unwonted sclf-confidcnce, which expressed itself in the stridency 
of his raucous tones. ‘What? Me? A citizen of the free and neutral 
republic of Switzerland, to be ordered about by a httle whipper- 
snapper of a sergeant with bow-legs. Stand aside, young fellow!’ 

The sergeant repeated the order, less patiently. He did have 
bow-legs, and it was a sore point with him. Sibley took no 
notice, but continued J:o walk out of the gate; whereupon the 
sergeant launched a straight left to his nose and a right uppercut 
to the chin. The Swiss sank down in a heap on the ground, and 
was carried off to the cells by two members of the guard. The 
sergeant brushed his hands and turned round to wait for the next 
candidate. 
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The principle applied was that we could get as drunk as we 
liked and do what we liked, short of causing material damage, 
so long as we remained inside the camp. If we wanted to go into 
town, we had to be properly dressed and reasonably steady on 
our legs. 

At about four o’clock Kirsch, who had somehow managed to 
steal an Arab’s donkey from outside the ‘gates, was giving a 
wild display of horsemanship up and down the alleys between 
the huts, when suddenly the animal stumbled"and Kirsch dis- 
appeared through a window. Kjrjch himself escaped serious 
injury, but the window did not; and all this, unfortimately, 
happened at the very moment the company sergeant-major had 
chosen to make a round of inspection. He ordered Kirsch*’to 
prepare himself for spending a night in prison. To Scheer, who 
was standing by and who had also freely partaken of the vin rose 
of Mascara, this seemed most unfair, and he attempted to explain 
his point of view to tlie sergeant-major, with the result that he 
spent the ensumg fourteen hours in Kirsch’s company. 

Of the four of us, I was the only one who now remained at 
hbcrty. 1 had drunk very litde. I had been suffering all day from 
le cafard. 

Cafard, m case you don’t know it, is a state of mental depression 
in which all the sins and tragedies of your past hfe loom up hke 
mountains before you and the future looks very black indeed. 
Nearly aU legionnaires suffer from le cafard, particularly during 
their first six months or year of service. Many of them drink 
heavily in order to get away from their depressing thoughts. 
Others merely retire into themselves and work out their prob- 
lems, to the extent that it is possible to work them out, in a stony 
and impenetrable silence. 

I had sat silently brooding ever since we had returned to the 
camp at midday, not even troubling to reply when I was spoken 
to. I had scarcely pecked at the excellent meal which had been 
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provided and, although it was not my turn, I took away all the 
plates and dishes, washed and returned them to the cookhouse, 
all without saying a word. My comrades, recognizing my state 
of mind as one to which they were only too accustomed them- 
selves, had left me strictly alone. 

Now that all jny friends were in prison, I decided that I would 
get myself dressed %nd walk down to town alone. Best khaki 
shirt with the green tie of the Legion, neatly pressed khaki-drill 
trousers, kepi with newly washed couvre-kepi, and I was ready. I 
went alone because I wanted to, apart from the fact that I had 
made no other friends in the pelofotiy beyond the three who were 
now under lock and key. The guard sergeant, who knew who 
and where my friends were, looked me up and down suspiciously 
as I welit out of the gate; but he said nothing. 

As I was passing the entrance to die main barracks, out came 
jademy, who was still there with the recruits doing his initial 
training. Although he was quite steady on Ins feet, I could tell 
by the look in his eyes tliat he was drunk. We said hallo to one 
anodier and continued walking together towards the centre of 
the town. After a couple of hundred yards, I asked the Pole 
where he was gomg. 

'Bordel/ he replied shortly. 

I supposed it would jademy’s first visit to the brothel since 
the 15th, for I knew that he went there regularly every pay-day, 
and we had received our fifteen days’ pay of two hundred and 
twenty-five francs just before lunch. As for me, I had not so 
much as spoken to a w'^oman for two months, 

‘Me too,’ I said. ‘Show mef the way.’ 
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W HEN the French Government passed 'iVlartlie Richard’s 
law making the maison close illegal, it apphed only to 
metropolitan France, so ihat in North Africa and 
other French territories overseas the^brothel is still just as much a 
part of the urban ‘landscape as ever it was. In particular, every 
town which has a garrison, no matter how small, is sure to have 
a house — and if the garrison is a large one, a whole row of hqn^fees 
— sporting a red light over the door. In the case of these "ihilitary 
towns, the brothels arc usually controlled I5y the military, from 
the pomt of view both of price and hygiene. 

Jademy and I turned into the ‘street’. A number of legionnaires 
m various stages of intoxication w'crc wandering up and down it; 
every now and again, one who appeared to be more flagrantly 
out of control than his comrades would be picked up by tlie 
Mihtary Police, bundled into a jee^, and hauled off back to tlie 
barracks and a night in prison. As we walked along the street, we 
saw one of our fellow competitors for die rank of corporal go 
through an archway into a house over winch a notice, Intcrdiie d 
la troupe (Out of Bounds), was posted. He, too, was roimdcd up 
by the MPs and taken back to barracks. Jademy explained. 

‘That’s an Arab brothel. The girls there’ll do it for fifty francs, 
at a pinch, but it’s too damned risky, not only because of the 
pohee but on account of die possibility of picking something up. 
Let’s go along to the Clair de la Lune, like good Htde boys.’ 

The house we entered was one of the two recognized estab- 
lishments in the street. It had green-painted shutters, and over die 
door hung a sign depicting an amorous couple bathed in the 
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light of a silvery moon. We found ourselves in a corridor with, 
at the far end, a door, close against which an incredibly old and 
toothless Arab hag was crouching over a brazier, clutching a 
packet of white tickets in one hand and a packet of red in the 
other. 

‘Two/ said J^demy, holding out twenty francs. She peeled oft 
two wliite scrap:^ oft paper and handed them to him, taking the 
money and secreting it somewhere in the folds of her filthy robes. 
Then she puUec? a string to release the weight which kept the 
door bolted from the inside; we passed through into the room 
beyond. 

After the rigour of the training camp, the dust of the desert 
roads, and the smell and squalor of the Arab streets, the luxuri- 
ously appointed saloon in which we found ourselves gave me, 
by contrast, the infpression that we had been suddenly and 
miraculously transported to an orgy planned by some lavish 
millionaire in his apartment in one of the capitals of Europe. 

The room was a perfect circle some tliirty feet in diameter, 
about one quarter of the circumference being occupied by a bar 
made of polished mahogany. From a point opposite the middle 
of the bar, a stairway, built close against the wall, led up to a 
balcony wliich ran all the way round the room at a height of 
about ten feet, and which gave access to the sixteen bedroom 
doors (painted red and green in die colours of the Legion!) 
equally spaced around the entire periphery. In the absence of 
windows, an enormous skylight, wliich covered almost the 
whole of the circle formed by the top of the circular inner wall, 
admitted dayHght to the central hall. 

On the knobs of half a dozen of the sixteen doors kepis were 
hanging, in accordance with the tradition of the house, to show 
that the rooms thus adorned were occupied by the kepis* owners. 
Two of them were blue with a red crown, while the remainder 
were covered with the white couvre-kepi worn by corporals and 
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legionnaires. It was thus possible to tell at a glance that upstairs 
were two sous-ojfficiers. 

‘That’s who the red tickets are for,’ explained jademy. ‘They 
have to pay twenty francs to come in instead of ten.’ 

We approached the bar, behind which a mountain of female 
flesh, crowned with masses of curly, red hair, ^was officiating, 
assisted by a hard-faced, black-haired womau v^th thin lips and 
flat breasts, and a small boy, whose origins might have been any- 
thing between Chinese and Maltese, and were* probably both, 
with a lot thrown in besides. 

« 

I ordered two dianks and started looking about me. At first I 
pretended not to notice the dozen or so girls in various undress 
costumes who were soliciting my attention, and concentrate^ on 
the fresco, about eighteen inches high and divided into^xteen 
panels, which was painted all the way round the circular wall at 
five feet above ground level. It was an allegory depicting the man 
pursuing, capturing and seducing the woman, and then the 
woman, having once been seduced, binding the man to her with 
chains from which he tries to escape and in which he finally 
strangles himself. I knew enough about painting to recognize 
that this was work of a very high order, and I asked the fat 
woman behind the bar who the artist was. 

She looked at me in surprise. ‘I drought everybody knew that,’ 
she said; but when I told her that it was my first visit to the house, 
she told me a remarkable story. 

‘That painting,’ she said, ‘was made in nineteen thirty-five by 
a Russian legionnaire with sixteen years’ service. He had just come 
back from Morocco, and had betm given twenty days’ leave, 
wliich he was spending here in Saida. Of course, after the third 
day he was broke and owed me money. 

‘ “Mama,” he said one day, “how many girls you have here?” 

‘ “Fifteen,” I told him. 

‘ “Look here,” he said. “You see this damn wall, always look 
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SO bare, so damn cold, so uninviting, no damn good for whore- 
house. I make you beautiful painring all round it. See, I divide 
him into sixteen panel. I do one panel each day. That make my 
sixteen days rest of leave. Okay?” 

‘Well, Popov — that was his name — ^had a very good reputation 
as a painter, and it was quite true that the walls were very bare; 
so I asked him hovf much he wanted for doing the job. 

‘ “Mr/ievo,” he said. “I do one panel each day for sixteen days, 
and you give me my food, two htre wine, and a different girl 
each night.” I thought that .was a good bargain, so I accepted. 

‘He started work, and the first day he suggested to me that, 
instead of giving him two litres of wine a day, I should give him 
only a quarter of a litre the first day and double the amount every 
forty-eight hours. I accepted, because it seemed to me that it 
would be cheaper; I wasn't so good at aritlimetjjp in those days. 
On the eleventh and twelfth days I had to supply him with eight 
litres a day, and on the thirteenth and fourteenth witli sixteen. 
For the last two days I had to order in a barrel specially for Popov. 
Believe me, he was so drunk those last few days, I lud to get the 
girls to carry him down from bed and set liim up on the scaffold- 
ing which he erected againsf the portion of the wall he was going 
to paint. 

‘But he got die work done all right,' went on the fat woman, 
and her eyes flashed again. ‘I tell you, they were legionnaires 
in those days. Look!’ She pointed to a part of the wall in the 
corner behind the bar. ‘He did that on die sixteenth day, when 
he was so drunk he had to crawl on his hands and knees across 
the floor to get a brush or i tube of colpur. And it’s the most 
perfect of the lot. 

‘The next morning he said good-bye and left. A few hours 
later the pohee came. They told us that Popov had been found in 
a deserted bam on the Colomb-Bechar road. He had hanged 
himself.' 
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I drew in my breath sharply. ‘Well, I’ll be damned !’ I said. 

‘And so will I,’ said Jademy. ‘But tell me, Mama, if your 
Popov was so darned full of beans, and you say there were only 
fifteen girls in the house to pay for sixteen days’ work, with 
whom did he sleep on the sixteenth night?’ 

The fat woman did not answer for a mc^ent, but a tear 
appeared in the comer of each eye and begafl trickling down her 
plump cheeks. 

‘I’ve wasted enough time talking to you two,’ she cried. ‘I’ve 
got other customers to attend to. Marie, go up and knock on 
Lucille’s door and'^tell her she’s been there for over an hour 
already. What does that damned Italian corporal expect for a 
hundred francs, anyhow?’ 

She turned back to us again. ‘Have a drink, you two,’ she 
invited. ‘Let’s drink to the memory of that bastard Popov. Lt 
salopard! He was riddled with syphilis, and in the sixteen days he 
was here, he put the estabhshment out of business for nearly 
months afterwards. Damn his eyes ! 

‘Still,’ she sighed, and her bosom heaved like the swell on a 
troubled ocean. ‘Still, he did paint some beautiful pictures, didn’t 
he?’ 

The fat woman turned away and started attending to the wants 
of several legionnaires who were waitmg to be served with 
drinks, leaving us to finish die two glasses of cognac she had 
poured out for us. Seeing that we were disengaged, two girls 
came across the room and planted themselves in front of ns, 
detailing us from head to toe. 

‘I like you,’ one of them said "’to me. ‘My name’s Odette. 
What’s yours ?’ 

She was a pale, frightened-looking creature, with a thin, 
elvish face and straight, glossy black hair parted in the middle. 
The hazel eyes winch were set widely on either side of her 
narrow, straight nose gazed evenly at me with an open, frank 
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interest. I blushed and fumbled for an answer. She put up her 
hand to my chin, puUed my face round and kissed me on the 
cheek. 

‘There,’ she said. ‘Now you won’t feel so lonely. Give me a 
cigarette, please.* 

I had no cigaj^ettes left in my pocket, and turned to ask Jademy 
for one, only to’^JCover that the Pole had already disappeared 
upstairs with the other girl. Seeing my consternation, the girl 
produced a padket of Philip Morris from the pocket of the 
diminutive shorts she was wearing and handed it to me. 

‘I was just too lazy to get diem out,’ she ,said. ‘And you still 
haven’t told me what your name is.’ 

I thanked her and told her my name was John. 

‘How long have you been here?’ I asked. 

'Three years,’ she Replied. ‘I finished my first two years’ con- 
tract and then signed on for another two, because I hadn’t made 
enough money.’ 

‘What? Three years in this place? And what’s all this about a 
contract? I didn’t know you had to sign a contract.’ 

‘Yes, of course. Just like a legionnaire, ch? Except tliat you have 
to sign for five, and you wear out your feet.’ 

‘How old arc you, Odette?’ I asked her. 

‘Nineteen. I started working here when I was sixteen, and by 
the time I’m twenty I shall have two million francs in the bank, 
if my health lasts out. That should be enough to start something 
on, shouldn’t it?’ 

She broke off and looked me searchingly in the eyes. 

‘Now, look here, Johnny,’ *hc said angrily, ‘don’t for heaven’s 
sake look at me in that pitying way, or f shall go off and find 
somebody else to talk to. I don’t have to stay here with you, you 
know. All I have to do is ask you if you want to go upstairs with 
me and, if you refuse, pass on to the next one, unless you stand 
me a drink, and I haven’t asked you to do that even, because I 
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know you are a bleu. No, take your hand out of your pocket. I 
don’t want one, thank you.’ 

She smiled and put her arm round my neck. 

‘Don’t worry your head about me,’ she said. ‘I’m all right. 
Come, let me take you up to my room for a little while, and I’ll 
show you why you don’t have to trouble about me-’ She dragged 
me by the collar of my shirt towards the stai^eaSe. 

‘Oh, you’ll pay all the same,’ she said, as we reached the 
balcony, and her voice was thick with sex. ‘Ybu’U pay all the 
same, because I don’t believe in letting men have something for 
nothing. They nevG*" appreciate it if you do. And I want you to 
appreciate it, Jolmny,’ she purred, as she removed my kepi and 
hung it on the door-knob. As she kicked off her shoes, she began 
singing a sweet little ditty with the refrain: 

‘Je suis une putain des legionnaires, 

Et fen suisjihe, que fen suisfhe!' 

When I came down the stairs again, I found Jademy at the bar 
deep in conversation with Sergeant Lopez. The chef didn’t seem 
to be very pleased at seeing me there for some reason or other. 
Perhaps it was because he wasn’t very proud of being seen there 
himself. He offered me a drink, but continued talking to the Pole. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ he was saying. ‘Don’t you realize that you 
can land yomself into very serious trouble for that sort of thing ’ 
The poor girl ran down here screaming that you’d been trying 
to strangle her. Now, for heaven’s sake puU yourself together 
and go and apologize to the mere niaquerelle. Tell her that you 
were only joking and hadn’t realized the thing had gone too far.’ 

‘But I can’t,’ rephed Jademy. He was very far gone in drink 
and was almost in tears. ‘I can’t do that, chef, because, you see, I 
did mean to strangle her, just as I want to strangle all harlots. Let 
’em keep out of my sight, the bitches.’ 
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He faced about and, with heaving breast and dilated nostrils, 
moved towards a bevy of the local beauties huddled together 
near the comer where the dance band was beginning to install 
itself for the evening session. Two of the girls screamed. And 
then things began to happen very quickly. 

A legionnaire standing close by punched Jademy on the jaw, 
and the Pole fell tttfhc ground. Then, despite the restraining arm 
of Lopez, I moved in to the attack and knocked down the other 
legionnaire. Jaderny picked himself up and launched a swinging 
uppercut at an innocent bysjander, who had merely been looking 
on to see fair play. 

At that moment the door burst open and in came the MiHtary 
PoUce patrol. Lopez attempted to pour oil on troubled waters, 
but the patrol commander was adamant. 

‘Orders are orders,’ he said. ‘I’m embarking t^je whole lot of 
them, without exception.’ 

So half an hour later Jademy and I found ourselves in prison: 
Jademy at the main barracks and I with Sibley, Scheer, and 
Kitsch. For us the feast of Camcrone for the year 1949 was at an 
end. 

We were all released at ^awn the next morning, for offences 
committed on the day of Camerone, unless they be of a most 
serious nature, are never punished. 
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T he resumption of training after CanA;it3?ie was marked, 
for me, by tlie first thoroughly unpleasant incident since 
my joining the Legion. 

It was known that someone in the Company Office was work- 
ing some sort of swindle in order to augment his meagre pay. It 
is not necessary to go into details except to explain that, although 
everybody knew it was going on, die victims of the racket also 
benefited from it and were at the same time themselves at fault, 
so that they could not be persuaded to come forward and give 
the evidence necessary to convict the culprit. This probably 
sounds rather involved, but it was like that. 

One morning the officer commanding the peloton stopped me 
as I was walking across the camp. This lieutenant was not, 
definitely not, a legionnaire. He had been transferred for tempor- 
ary service with the Legion from the regular army because of die 
shortage of normal Legion officers consequent upon the high rate 
of casualties among them in Indo-China. I shall have much more 
to tell later on concerning the dihcrence between temporary and 
permanent Legion officers. For the moment let it suffice that 
the lieutenant commandmg the peloton was of a very different 
type from, say, the captain at Marseilles or my old acquaintance 
of Sidi Bel-Abbes. 

‘Smith,' he said, ‘I want a word with you. 

I halted, turned towards him, saluted, and stood to attention 
at the regulation distance of six paces. 

*A VOS ordreSy mon Lieutenant" 

‘Stand at ease. Look here, Smith, I want your help. You prob- 
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aWy know that wc suspect X of working a racket with the pay- 
ment of advances on efficiency awards?* 

‘I have heard about it, man Lieutenant* 

‘The trouble is that we cannot get any evidence, because the 
men concerned have not only disobeyed orders, but have profited 
from the arrangement, even though we are pretty sure that they 
have paid the or^SSizer a dividend/ 

The lieutenant paused and waited for me to say something. 
There was a crafty look on his face which I didn’t quite like. He 
could not look liis man in ibc eye. I said nothing. 

'Voyez-vous, Smith? This is what I want^you to do. Make a 
list of the names of men who have dealt with X and hand it to 
me. You should be able to do that quite easily, simply by listening 
to conversation.’ ^ 

He paused again. I still said nothing. 

*Voyons, Smith,’ he continued. ‘I know from your record tliat 
you arc an ex-officer of the British Army. We officers ought to 
pull together, nest-cc pas?* 

Had I not been so angry, I think I should have burst into 
laughter. 

‘I am afraid,’ I repUed, ‘^liat I am not exactly cut out for the 
job of spying on my comrades. Faire le mouchard, ce nest pas man 
metier* 

Without waiting for liis repl^, 1 saluted, in that very smart way 
which turns a salute into an insult, turned on my heel and left 
him standing. 

That same afternoon the Heutenant carried out a barrack-room 
inspection. My spare pair oP boots, stanchng at the foot of the 
bed, was covered with dust. He awarded me eight days’ salle 
de police. I do not suggest any connexion between this and my 
interview of that morning but — well, he ought to have looked 
me in the eyes when handing out the punishment. Kirsch, whose 
boots were also dirty, collected the same tariff. 
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The punishment known as salle de police (guardroom deten- 
tion), an intermediate one between confinement to barracks and 
prison, was carried out in the following way. We took part in all 
the training and instruction and ate our meals with the section in 
the usual way; but, immediately after the evening meal, we had 
to report to the guardroom, our blankets undet our arms, and 
spend the night in the cells. 

I thoroughly enjoyed those eight days, or rather nights. As the 
prison was nearly full, Kirsch and I shared a ceO, and we got to 
know each other very well. Smoking in the cells was, of course, 
forbidden, and we were searched before going in for the night. 
We always had cigarettes, however, and usually managed to 
while away the evening with half a pint of wine each. Smuggling 
tilings into prison is the easiest tiling on e^n■th when you know 
how, and Kirscli knew; he had been four years in a POW camp. 

We started off the first evening by playing a game which you 
may, perhaps, know. It consists of supplying each in turn a letter 
of the alphabet, tlic idea being always to have a possible word in 
mind, but to avoid finishing a word. Example: I start with A. 
Kirsch suppHes R. I then give T, thinking of the word ‘artifice’. 
But, dash it, I’ve already lost, for J have completed the word 
art’. We played alternately in EngHsh and German to keep things 
even. On the whole Kirsch won, his knowledge of written 
Enghsh being superior to mine written German. 

The next evening we spent in composing short poems on a 
given subject. We would take it in turns to propose a theme and 
then each of us had to write a poem on it in liis own language as 
quickly as possible. I tjiink I had juk re-read Chesterton’s ‘Flying 
Inn’, so it must have been I who suggested this one. The first 
subject chosen was the heutenant, but I am afraid the results were 
quite unprintable. I taught Hans — I was calling him by his 
Vomame by that time — how to make limericks; but for some 
reason or other they don’t seem to come out well in German. 
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From time to time Hans told me, in occasional, jerky, senti- 
mental outbursts, something of his previous life. It was a patbedc 
story, a story of frustration and disillusionment; everything, or 
nearly everything, seemed to have gone wrong for him. 

He was the only son of a country doctor. The logical thing for 
him would havf been to study medicine and take over his father’s 
practice. But no, wanted to be a painter; he refused to study 
medicine and so, of course, quarrelled with his father. 

Then there w 3 !s a girl whom he had loved dearly. She was, he 
told me, a pianist of great talent, and was studying in Dresden. She 
had been killed during an air-raid on the town. On our fourth 
evening together, Kirsch and I played the game of ‘guessing 
tunes’. Wc would take it in turn to hum a classical melody and 
the other had to say the name of the piece and the composer. 
At one point I hununed the adagio cantabile from Beethoven’s 
Sonata Path^tique; Hans burst into tears and told me about the 
girl. 

He told me that, as a member 'of a Catholic community, he 
liad not been particularly pro-Nazi. When war broke out, he 
had joined up and done his duty like everybody else. He had done 
six months in the ranks, and was then sent off to the military 
academy, being commissioned as a second-heutenant in 1941, 
After a short period of garrison ^ty he was sent to the traiiring 
camp where Rommel was forrmg his Afrika Korps. 

As was natural, we spent hoim discussing the war in the desert, 
comparing notes on battles in which wc had both been engaged, 
criticizing tactics, and so on. Wc worked out that wc must have 
spent a total of ten montlis within ten kilometres of each other. 

He had been taken prisoner by a French patrol of Goumiers at 
Pont de Fahs just before the end of the campaign. He spent the 
rest of the war and two years of the peace which followed in a 
number of camps in Algeria and France. 

But Hans’ misfortunes were not yet at an end. When his turn 
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came for release in 1947, he suddenly remembered that he was 
a member of the SS, and not only a member but an official in 
that organization. 

Like many country-bred youths in his part of North-west 
Germany, he had belonged to the local Reiterverein — a sort of 
riding club. He had been, in fact, a very active mf mber of it, and 
spent nearly all his spare time on horscbacl* whenever he went 
home on hoUday. Some time in 1940 the post of honorary 
secretary to the club fell vacant, and Hans, "because he was 
popular, a good horseman, and the doctor’s son, was elected to it. 
Six months later, by a stroke of the pen, all these clubs were 
incorporated into the SS, and Hans was automatically designated 
Oberscharfuhrer. 

In the POW camp near LiUe Hans remembered tlois, for some 
strange rumours were circulating and had 'been circulating for 
some time. It was said that in post-war Germany anyone who had 
held a rank in the SS, whether willingly or not, was in danger 
of being shot or at least imprisoned for Hfc by the Alhcs. Other 
stories said that all their property was confiscated, and that it was 
impossible for diem to find employment. The French Ministry 
of Labour was then offering employment in the mines and other 
local industries to prisoners who wisked to stay a year or two in 
France. Hans stayed, as a foreip^ in a locomotive repair shop. 

On our last evening in the cclKjOgether wc began talking about 
art. I asked him why he had nev^r gone back to his painting. 

‘I did,’ he replied. ‘I spent the whole of last summer as an art 
student in Paris. I worked in the locomotive repair shop for just 
over a year, saved quite a bit of money, and got myself issued 
with a temporary French identity card. Then 1 came to Paris and 
entered myself as a student at La Grande Chaumiere. I remained 
there for six months.’ 

Poor fellow ! It had taken him those six months to realize that he 
was not even second-rate. His fellow students, pohte at first, soon 
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began referring to him as the penny postcard painter or the 
colour photographer. They talked a language which he could 
not begin to understand — of concrete and abstract, of form and 
unform, of objectivism and egocentrification. They probably 
didn’t understand it themselves eidier, but they pretended to. 

Towards the;end of the year a minor painter to whom he had 
stood a drink on 4^ terrace of the Deux Magots told him that the 
south coast of France, and not Paris, was the true home of painters, 
and that many gteat artists who had found it impossible to pro- 
duce good work in Montmartre had succeeded in doing so at 
Toulon or la Ciotat. Hans clutched at this information hke a 
drowning man at a straw. He took the train to Marseilles. 

He never got any farther than Marseilles. He must have 
reasoned the whole thing out on the way down in tlie train, 
forced liimself to f^e the unrelenting facts, and come to the 
conclusion that he was going on a fool’s errand. 

‘I spent a month or so,’ he concluded, ‘sitting in those httle 
cafes along the waterfront and getting miserably drunk on cheap 
alcohol with what was left of my money. I would gaze unseeingly 
into the blue of the harbour, desperately trying to focus my 
thoughts on the future. From time to time I would take up my 
block and make a sketch of a group of boats lying at anchor. 
I'hcn I would look at it in disgu^ tear it up and throw it away — 
and order another Pernod.’ tj 

Kirsch squashed out his cigarette and turned over to go to 
sleep. 

‘And all that time,’ he said, ‘the gates of the Bas Fort Saint- 
Nicolas were just five hundred yards away, waiting for me.’ 
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T he examinations at the end of the cotfi/ife were held during 
the second week of July and were competitive, the candi- 
dates being listed according to the marks obtained. The 
first forty-five on the list were promoted corporal and tlie re- 
mainder returned to duty as private soldiers. Among those con- 
sidered unfit to hold the rank of corporal in the Legion were an 
ex-captain of Hungarian cavalry and an Italian flying ace who 
had held a rank equivalent to flight-heut^nant. The ten at the 
head of the list, of whom I happened to be one, were earmarked 
for the sergeant school which was due to begin at the end of 
August at Sidi Bcl-Abbes. 

The successful candidates received their green stripes from the 
hands of the commandant at a ceremonial parade on the fourteenth 
of July. The parade, of course, was to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastille and not the nomination of the corporals; but we all got 
drunk afterwards. Even those of us who didn’t care tuppence for 
the French Revolution were n^V too bigoted to enjoy the wine. I 
got pretty drunk myself and n^de a speech about the ‘anniver- 
sary of die greatest tragedy in French history’. 

In one way it was a sad occasion for our litde band, for it 
meant we were going to lose sight of Sibley, who had not been 
proposed for the sergeants’ coursealon^ with Kirsch, Scheer and 
myself, owing to his inability to keep his mouth closed when he 
had drunk a drop too much. As Lopez told liim, everybody 
drinks hard in the Legion, and whether or not you meet with 
disaster depends upon the efiect drink has on you. 

‘If you confine yourself,’ said Lopez, ‘to insultmg your best 
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friend’s ancestors or knocking out his front teeth, nobody worries 
very much about it. If you arrive at a ceremonial parade on all 
fours and have to be given a special escort to maintain you in an 
upright position while you present arms to the Colours, why, 
that’s considered more or less normal. But if you start speaking 
your mind and«criticizing your superiors in their hearic^, then, 
my lad, you’re for every time.’ 

So the course broke up, and Kirsch and I spent six weeks as 
corporals instrucftig recruits at a place called Mascara, chiefly 
flimous because it produces the best wine in North Africa. At the 
end of August we went back once more to Sidi Bel-Abb«, ready 
to begin the Peloton Two. 

Of the forty candidates there assembled to compete for the 
rank of sergeant, about a quarter were newcomers like myself, 
and the rest old hancfs with three to ten years’ sennce. I cannot 
now remember many of them. I remember that I slept next to a 
Corsican who was an ardent Bonapartist and with whom I got 
mvolved in some furious arguments. I am an ardent Welling- 
toman myself, and he was always referring to ‘an obscure British 
general by the name of Wesley, or somctliing’. My reply: ‘Not 
so obscure but diat he licked the dayhghts out of Napoleon’ ; to 
which he would retort, ‘Oh no, it was Bliicher who did that.’ 
This was so manifestly untrue, I think he must have been baiting 
me. I rose to it every time ! 

On the other side of me slep^ a Persian named Naza. He had 
twenty-five years’ service and had been with the 13 th Demi- 
Brigade in Libya. He gave out Ids age as forty-three, but to me 
he looked much nearer sixty. (There is, by the way, no age limit 
in the Legion. A month or two before this book went to press, 
the Doyen de la Legion, Regimental Sergeant-major Collard, died 
in Belgium at the age of eighty-six. He had a total of forty-eight 
years’ service, and signed on for the last rime in the age 
of seventy !) 
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In all his twenty-five years in the Legion, it was the first time 
Naza had been proposed for a Petoton Two. He was a pleasant, 
garrulous old fool, but when he learnt that I also had been in 
Libya, he kept me supplied with cigarettes. 

The peloton was commanded by a lieutenant who had come up 
through the ranks of the Legion, assisted by an adjutant (sergeant- 
major) by the name of Dupont. Dupont WK of Belgian origin, 
fat in an agreeable way, with a flushed red face and an enormous 
capacity for red wine. I have known him to%e blind drunk at 
five in the morning, then take a shower, and be on parade at 
half-past six, to al' outward appearances perfectly sober. Of all 
the NCO instructors I ever met, he best knew how to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. His method was to start off the day by 
blasting hell out of tlie petoton. Then, half an hour later, he would 
relent and say, ‘C^ va mkux. That’s better. On commence a voir 
que vous etes quand mime des homtnes. You’re beginning to show 
yourselves to be men after all.’ 

Naza, the aged Persian, was always late on parade. For a day 
or two at the beginning of the course the jovial sergeant-major 
was patient. Then, the fourth or fifth day, when Naza had once 
more shpped into the ranks a minute or so after everybody else, 
he suddenly roared, ‘Naza, why are you late?’ 

‘J’ai eti surpris, mon Adjutan* ’ 

‘Taken by surprise?’ The buli^eck quivered and the fat checks 
were infused with blood. ‘Taken by surprise? You haven’t the 
right to be surprised if you’re a soldier. As a civilian, when you 
come home and find your wife in bed with the boy friend, then 
you may perhaps be a little surprised, but not in the army. Eight 
days!’ 

Physically, the peloton was not half so strenuous as my previous 
instruction had been. There was a combat course, nothing like as 
rigorous as the one at Saida, and we only ran it once a week. 
Every Thursday we marched to the rifle-ranges at a place called 
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Khamisis, about six miles from the barracks, stayed the night 
there under canvas, and returned the following day. This return 
journey on the Friday was required to be done in less than one 
hour, which meant double marching, with full pack, all the way; 
but that was the only really exhausting thing we did during the 
week. 

On the other liirttd, the mental effort demanded was much 
greater, for the examinations at the end of the course were 
designed to skim^ff the cream of the Legion — its corps of future 
sous-officiers. 

I find that I have already used this French term extensively. I 
am forced to do so, for there is no exact Enghsh equivalent. Sous- 
officiers arc all NCOs from the rank of sergeant up— m other 
words, the members of the sergeants’ mess. In the Legion, there is 
a much wider gap between sergeants and lower ra^s than there is 
inmost other armies. Sous-officiers ofihcLegion. tend to keep them- 
selves to themselves. If they mix with anybody else it is with the 
officers, often drinking with them sEnd frequently, especially under 
active service conditions, eating with them. I have already spoken 
of tlie enormous difference between the pay of sous-officiers and 
other ranks. There is also a considerable difference m living condi- 
tions. All ranks from sergeant upwards eat in a very well-appointed 
mess, sleep two or three only to ^ room, and are entitled to the 
services of a batman. Fmally, sou^offiBers of the Legion are saluted 
by lower ranks, and do much of the work which, in most other 
armies, would be done by junior officers. 

As a corporate body, the sous-officiers of the Legion somewhat 
resemble an exclusive club. At the end of our course there was 
one candidate who, it was apparent to eveiybody, had quahfica- 
tions which should have enabled him to pass out easily among 
the first five or six. Most of us were therefore very mucli sur- 
prised to find that he was not even promoted sergeant on nomina- 
tion day. We were, I say, surprised, but we were not displeased, 
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for he was a most unpleasant fellow, selfish, arrogant, and thor- 
oughly ill-mannered. Later on I discovered the reason for his not 
being promoted. The committee of NCO instructors presided 
over by the lieutenant, which sat to consider the results of the 
examinations, had not considered the man in question a desirable 
member of the sergeants’ mess; so his nominationihad been voted 
down. 

Schcer, Klrsch, and I sewed on our two gold stripes and donned 
our red and blue kepis a month before ChristAias. Together wc 
went to pay our respects to the President of the Mess. 

‘Sergent Smith, nc'-ivellement promu, mon Adjutant-chef.’ 

'Felicitations! Have a drink, mon vieux.’ 

‘Sergeant Kirsch, newly promoted.’ 

‘Fine ! Have a drink !’ 

‘Sergent Scheer. Mes respects, mon Adjutant-chef’ 

‘Trh bien! What are you going to drink?’ 

Thehaughty warrant officer whom we had saluted smartly every 
day for die past four months seemed quite a different person 
perched on a high stool against the bar. Twenty-seven new 
sergeants presented themselves to him that morning, and it must 
have cost him quite a bit in drinks. 

A sous-ojfcier pays for his messing in full. There is no entide- 
ment to rations. Messing at di-’t tunc cost about four thousand 
francs a month; but, as we’thref were still on die small rate of 
pay, this was provided gratuitously until we should have com- 
pleted our first year’s service. We mspected the amenities of this 
buildmg which, as it turned out, was going to be my home for 
nearly two years. On the ground'floor, in addition to the bar, 
there was a reading-room, together with a very fine hbrary con- 
taining about ten thousand volumes. Then there was a games- 
room containing a half-size bilhard-table. Upstairs were the two 
dining-halls, one for junior and one for senior NCOs. 

The junior dining-hall was arranged in tables for four. We 
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shared our table with another newly appointed sergeant named 
Vigor. He was a Frenchman of Russian extraction, and had only 
three interests in life: ju-jitsu, eating, and reading Shakespeare in 
EngUsh. He was equally enthusiastic about all three. There was a 
very well-appointed salle des sports at Sidi Bel-Abb^. Whenever 
its doors wereopen. Vigor was always there, throwing himself 
and other people 'ihout. When the gymnasium closed, out he 
would come, a volume of Shakespeare under his arm. Still full 
of pep and vitah"^ he would burst into the dining-room and sit 
down, stretching his Umbs and flexing his muscles, at the risk of 
sending the wine carafe flying and overtum’-ig the table. 

‘Dccontract yourself. Vigor, for heaven’s sake !’ we would all 
shout. And Vigor would smile and help himself to the potatoes. 
Never have I seen a man eat as he could. When he had finished 
everything on our table, he would tell the wjiter, whom he 
bribed with a thousand francs a month, to bring him the leavmgs 
from all the others. I have seen him cat twenty-five hard-boiled 
eggs at a sittmg, and then settle down to a plate of meat and half 
a dozen dishes of potatoes. 

He attacked Shakespeare with the same enthusiasm and energy 
as he attacked his ring opponents and his food. I do not think he 
ever read anything else. He used to start at the Tempest, plough 
straight through to the sonnets, and then begin at the Tempest 
again. He knew whole chunks Jfty heart, including some of those 
very long and boring speeches In Coiiolams and Timon of Athens, 
which scarcely any Enghshman ever reads. 

At the company parade two days after our nomination, the 
postings were announced. KiBch and I were detailed to remain at 
the peloton as instructors. Scheer was posted to the Transit Com- 
pany, which meant that he would very soon be off to Indo- 
china. Those of us who were retained as instructors were told to 
be present at the colonel’s office at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

We already knew something of the colonel. He was popularly 
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knovvn as ‘The Terror’, and everybody was afraid of him, in 
ascending proportion according to their rank. The men never 
omitted to salute smartly, very smartly, whenever he passed. The 
NCOS froze into a glacial immobiUty, and prayed inwardly that 
his eye would not chance to fall on them. As for the officers, they 
went in abject fear and trembling whenever the*colonel was in 
the neighbourhood. In twenty-seven years, during which he had 
held every rank in the Legion between second-class recruit and 
the one he then held, he had leamt everything Sid knew how to 
do everything, generally much better than the people whose job 
it was to do it. I on®?, saw him watcliing a recruit who was white- 
washing a wall, and doing it very badly. When he could no longer 
restrain his impatience, he snatched the brush from the trembling 
legionnaire’s hand, and with a ‘Look, you damned imbecile, this 
is how you should do it,’ frnished off the job himself before the 
recruit’s astonished eyes, stuffed the paintbrush into his gaping 
mouth, and made off, saying, ‘I was doing that, and doing it well, 
twenty-five years ago. That’s why they made me a colonel.’ 

Punctually, oh very punctually, at five minutes to two, five 
newly promoted sergeants were waiting in the corridor outside 
his office door. At two o’clock precisely a sergeant-major appeared 
and told us to go in. When we had saluted and removed our 
kepis, the colonel, who was standing up, looked us all up and 
down for a minute or two with^jut saying a word. 

He was a tall, thin man, very erect and stiff in his bearing. 
Even in civilian clothes you would have known him for a soldier, 
but only a few intimate friends and his ordonnance knew what it 
cost him in physical torture to maintain that upright carriage of 
the body, and even fewer were those who had seen the huge, 
livid scar which swept across his torso from the right armpit to 
the left groin. Nobody seemed to be quite sure where he came 
from. Some said that, when he had signed his first five years’ 
contract in 1922, he was a refugee from Russia. Others said that 
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he was a Turk, who liad had to flee the wrath of Mustapha 
Kemal. Nobody really knew, and certainly that enigmatical flice, 
which hid the fire of its fierce grey eyes behind the steel-rimmed 
spectacles perdied on the hawk-like nose — eyes which saw and 
a nose which smelt out everything — certainly that face might 
have come firom anywhere between the Alps and the Urals. 

‘Stand at ease !’ li( ordered, and sat down behind his desk. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am responsible for instruction. I need 
good instructors."^ also need instructors who are capable of carry- 
ing out my orders. Bad training automatically results in higher 
casualties in Indo-China; wc have already too many. I will, 
therefore, not have my instructors sabotaging my methods of 
instruction, on the grounds that, “In my army we were taught 
to do such and such a tiling. Wc always did such-and-su^ a thing ; 
therefore, despite wfiat the old man says, I will continue to do 
such-and-such a thing.’’ 

‘I am going to take an example, so as to make what I mean 
perfectly clear to you: the use of\he rifle in combat. I have no 
doubt that you have all learnt that the rifle may be fired from a 
prone position, from a kneeling position, or from an upright 
position, with the right upper arm horizontal, the left elbow well 
into the side, and so on. Let me tell you that in ninety per cent 
of modem warfare, and particularly in Indo-China, the soldier 
never has a chance to put hinwclf fiito any of those positions. 
He never has a chance because he doesn’t have time. He is fired 
upon at close quarters, from a distance of five or six yards, while 
he is on the march. If he can react within a spUt second, he has a 
chance of living. If he carmoty he is pretty certain to die. 

‘What, then, must we teach the soldier? We must teach him 
to shoot men in the same way the sportsman shoots a pheasant, 
or, better still, a woodcock. SpHt-second judgment and lightning 
reaction.’ 

The colonel sniffed sardonically. 
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‘If you don’t believe me, wait until you fall into your first 
ambush in Indo-China, and then try taking up the position du 
tireur couchi, or some such nonsense. Your right knee will never 
touch the ground aUve.’ 

He glinted his spectacles at eadi of us in turn. 

‘I trust you have grasped my mcanmg. You wiM receive copies 
of my training directives : they are to be ^followed implicidy. 
Understand that I will not have my instruction sabotaged by diat 
deep-rooted, stubborn, traditional “I’ve always Sone it that way’’. 
Now get out !’ 

‘Not very pleasant;, the old man,’ decided Kirsch, as we made 
our way back to the company. 

I didn’t think so either. I don’t think so now. But I do know 
that had there been but fifty colonels of his ability and force of 
character in the French Army, there is a fair chance that the 
Vietminh would not now be occupying Hanoi. 
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I SHARED a roorfawith Kitsch on the first floor of a building 
in the more important block of barracks (known as Le Grand 
Quartier), which contained the colonel’s office and the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Legion. As time went on and on, as 
Christmas succeeded Camerone , ,T9id Camerone came 
round again in we began to think that we were going to 
stay for ever as instructors at Sidi Bel-Abbes, and began settling 
ourselves in more aijd more comfortably. Kirsch bought some 
prints of Old Masters for the walls, I got hold of a locally hand- 
woven carpet for the floor, and between us we bbught a radio-set. 

When the first course for whidi wc were to act as instructors 
began, I saw two old friends of mine amongst the candidates: 
Jademy and Blanc, with both of whom I had left the hospital at 
Marseilles nearly a year before. With that iron discipline incul- 
cated by the Legion, they saluted me smartly and awaited my 
orders, as though they had never known me as a bleu. It was up 
to me to make the first move, and I did so. I invited both of them 
along with me for a drink at thfe canteen. 

When the peloton began, I was made responsible for instruction 
on the 8i-mm mortar and on topography, which included map- 
reading and orientation. The mortar drill executed in the Legion 
had always seemed to me to*be sloppy, apd nothing like up to 
the standard of the other instruction. I soon discovered why. 
There was no standard drill. Without consulting anybody, I 
adopted Royal Artillery twenty-five-pounder gun drill, word 
for word, gun crews kneeling to attention, everything, except 
the carrying of ammunition, done at the double. Very soon my 
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mortar-firing practice on the ranges was worthy of a practice 
camp on Salisbury Plain. Since, for nearly two years, I was 
uniquely responsible for the entire training in mortar handling 
of all Legion sergeants promoted in North Afiica, and since the 
tradition I had started was carried on after my departure by my 
successors, my system very soon became pretty well universal 
throughout the Legion. I will never forget the look of utter 
astonishment on the face of a British gunner captain who was 
doing a liaison tour in the Tongkhig Delta and saw a Legion 
mortar crew firing off a barrage. I’m quite sure he thought him- 
self back at Larkhil^! 

There was another innovation I introduced, which I called the 
‘Topographic Marathon’. I’m afraid this is going to be rather 
technical, but I give the details so that those who understand may 
have some idea of the technical standard required of sergeants 
in the Legion. Non-technicians had better skip the next para- 
graph. 

Le Marathon Topographique was a point-to-point march of 
about twenty miles divided into a number of laps, each of which 
was executed in a different way. First was a march of about four 
miles on a given compass bearing. If the candidate arrived at the 
destination, where the judge controlling the course was concealed 
from sight, he was then told to find the co-ordinates of the point 
on the map. He was then given the co-ordinates of his next 
station and was accorded thirty seconds for plotting the two 
points on a plane table and measuring off the bearing and distance. 
Next was a mile’s march along a road of which he had to execute 
a sketch-map. The last lap was a ten-mile map march, without 
compass, over country which had changed considerably since the 
last revision of the map, so that, unless the candidate followed 
exclusively the physical detail as indicated by the contours, he 
was certain to go wrong. It will be seen that the successful com- 
pletion of the entire marathon depended on the faultless executiem 
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of each lap. Candidates who failed to complete the march were 
not promoted sergeant at the end of the peloton. 

The life of an instructor at the peloton was quite a pleasant one. 
We lived well, especially after we went up to the full rate of pay, 
and, providing we carried out the not very onerous duties im- 
posed upon us, we did pretty well as we liked. As sergeants we 
were supposed to be in barracks by one o’clock each night unless 
we had a leave pass. I personally never applied for a night pass, 
although I often sAyed out for the night. I was fortunate enough 
never to be caught. We spent our money freely, and when we 
hadn’t any left we ’chalked up’ drinks at ths mess and paid at 
the end of the month. 

Once a week we went with the candidates to the ranges at 
Khamisis and stayed^ there for the night. Those lesser mortals 
slept under canvas, as wc had done when we were striving for 
the rank of sergeant. Now we, the demi-gods, slept on comfort- 
able beds in a building and ate en popote with the officers in a httle 
mess we had had constructed for ofirselves. Very dangerous were 
those nights spent at Khamisis. A system rather similar, I beheve, 
to the old German student beer-drinking circles was adopted, 
but with die fines paid in red wine instead of beer. There was a 
stipulated code of behaviour, and at the slightest infiingement of 
It the ofiender had to pay for three htres. As there were rarely 
more than twelve of us at table^this ^ften made for fairly heavy 
drinking. One morning Kirsch woke up to find he had spent the 
night in the stables, sleeping under the hooves of the long- 
suffering mules ! 

One day in the early summer of 1900 I came out of the mess 
with Vigor after partaking of my habitual breakfast of Camem- 
bert and red wine, when I was pulled up short by the strains of the 
Marseillaise. There was nothing unusual about that, for at the 
Grand Quartier visits by officials and dignitaries of a high enough 
rank to merit eight or sixteen bars of the refi'ain were frequent, 
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and at least once a week some unfortunate sergeant had to com- 
mand a guard of honour, the Musique had to parade in full dress 
on die square, and the appropriate flag or pennant was flown from 
the visitors’ masthead. 

What was unusual that morning was that the Marseillaise was 
followed by God Save the King! While remaining at the salute, I 
glanced at the flagpole on the visitors’ sid^ of the guardroom. 
Sure enough, the Union Jack was flapping away merrily, and a 
British general was inspecting the guard. I haa a queer feeling in 
the pit of my stomach, and I think it was the first and last time 
during the whole of my five years that I felt thoroughly homesick. 
I pointed at the flag. 

‘Gosh!’ I said to cover up my feelings. ‘They even managed 
to put it the right way up without consulting me.’ 

Vigor, who was standing close by, looked at me quizzically. 
His extensive reading of Shakespeare had taught him to recognize 
a cheap remark when he heard one. 

There were a lot of official visits to Sidi Bel-Abb6s during that 
summer, more especially by sailors. The French Navy, the British 
Navy, and the United States Navy all descended upon us from 
time to time. So far as the latter two were concerned, I was rather 
vaguely designated as the chief official interpreter. 

I call the visits ‘official’ and, indeed, they generally started off 
in a fairly stiff and formal way. The parties were usually about a 
hundred strong: a dozen or so officers, twenty warrant officers 
and CPOs, and the rest seamen. They mostly arrived in buses, 
except for the senior officers, who came by car, round about ten 
in the morning. They were showncound by the interpreters until 
midday, and then were invited to lunch in the appropriate messes. 
On some occasions I had to accompany the officers, but if there 
were an officer interpreter available, I went along with the WOs 
and usually acted as host. We were given a private room in the mess 
in which to entertain our visitors and we generally managed to 
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scrape up an equal number of English-speaking sous-officiers to sit 
do^ with them. We would eat a specially prepared, magnificent 
meal, and the wine would flow freely, for, believe me, the Legion 
knows how to entertain. We made speeches and, when we were 
no longer capable of making them, we swapped stories and sang. 
Times without number the sergeants’ mess at Sidi Bel-Abb^ has 
resounded to the tr?^tional ‘folk-songs’ known and loved in 
British messes, roared boisterously by well-oiled Naval voices. 

At last, about fflur o’clock in the afternoon, word would be 
sent from the officers’ mess, and we would leave the table in 
order to start rounding up the seamen who figd been entertained 
by the legionnaires. Finding the seamen was easy enough; the 
difficulty was finding their hats, since, as a result of that extra- 
ordinary manifestation of friendship which seems to be almost 
universally traditional on such occasions, all the legioimaires 
would be wearing sailor hats and all the sailon white-covered 
kepis. After about half an hour’s jugghng, we usually managed 
to get the headgear sorted out*and the sailors on to the 
buses. Then we would wave good-bye and wait for the next 
arrivals. 

On one occasion an incident occurred which might have had 
most embarrassing consequences. Certain units of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet had put in to Mers-el-Kebir and were due 
to remain there for three or fouaday^. On the first day a visiting 
party came down to see us, and among the warrant ofiicers was 
an old boy with twenty-eight years’ service who got thoroughly 
pickled. He went out into the town, got even more pickled, ran 
out of money, sold part of hie uniform to pay for more drink, 
and finally walked into the recruiting office in his shirt tails and 
volunteered to join the Legion. I knew nothing whatsoever about 
all this at the time. AU that I, dt the officer commanding die 
party, knew was that, when die buses left, the warrant officer in 
question was missing. 
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A couple of days later another party came down from the same 
ship, but this time the admiral, whose flagship it was, came down 
with them. There was, of course, all the usual pomp and circum- 
stance, guard of honour to present arms, die Union Jack on the 
visitors’ flagpole at the gate, and the band to play the French and 
British National Anthems when the old man arrived and was 
greeted by the colonel. 

That day I had to act as officers’ interpreter ana go rouna wicn 
the colonel while he was showing the admir^ the various points 
of interest. At the very moment we entered the gates of the petit 
quartier, out camera fatigue party of bleus, and among them, 
dressed m the most indescribably shabby mixture of uniforms — 
I have already told how recruits were dressed until they started 
their training — "with all his hair shaved off, and looking as miser- 
able as sin, was the warrant officer ! 

I could see by the starded look on his face that the admiral had 
spotted him (I leamt later that he was a member of the admiral’s 
personal staff), but the old boy didn’t say a word. That must have 
occurred at about eleven o’clock in the morning. After the tour 
of inspection was over, we all went along to the officers’ mess, 
where aperitifs were served, and conversation up till lunch-time 
was almost exclusively about naval strategy. Still the admiral 
hadn’t said a word about his missing warrant officer. 

It was a very good luncii, copiously irrigated •with burgundy 
followed by champagne. At about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the colonel, well under way and unbending more than I had ever 
seen him do before, made a speech in which, among other things, 
he said something like this: ‘And .now, my dear Admiral, that I 
have told you how much we have enjoyed and appreciated your 
visit to us here at Sidi Bel-Abb^s, let me put that appreciation in 
a more tangiHe form. What would you like to take away with 
you, whai you return to your ship, as a souvenir of your visit to 
the Foreign Legion?’ 
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This was the chance for which the admiral had been waiting 
padendy for four hours. 

‘My warrant officer/ he replied calmly, without even troubling 
to take the dgar out of his mouth. 

‘I beg your pardon/ said the colonel. 

‘My warrant, officer/ repeated the admiral, and he explained 
the situation. ‘For all I care,' he concluded, ‘he could do his five 
years in the Legion and be damned. But he happens to be the only 
fellow who can keep my charts in order. I’ve been in a hell of a 
mess since he disappeared.' 

The colonel, it was obvious, knew nothing at all about the 
business. He told me to get on the phone to the CP 3 and con- 
firm it, which I did. The colonel was as good as his word. It 
appeared that the warrant officer had already signed his contract, 
but that was tom upf he was released, and was even lent a suit of 
civdian clothes to enable him to return to his sh^. 

The colonel issued orders that the regimental number under 
which the sailor had been incorpo#ated was to be left vacant. 

‘I’m keeping it for the next member of the Royal Navy I 
catch,’ he told die admiral. ‘And the next time I’m not going to 
make any rash oifers !’ 
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' Ti ^ESSIEURS, ^ VOS places!’ shouted the President of 
/ 1 /I the Mess. ‘To your places, please, gentlemen. The 
JL V .X. colonel’s coming up the .stairs.’ 

We moved to the tabic which we always occupied for these 
occasions and sat down. The four-piece orchestra, installed in a 
comer of the dining-nall, prepared for action. All along the two 
long rows of tables loaded with botdes, sous-oficiers were shuffling 
into place. 

’Garde-h-vous!' barked the President, and all two hundred of 
us sprang to a rigid attention. At the same time the orchestra 
broke out into the March of the Legion, the colonel came in, 
remained at the salute while the refrain was being played, and, 
followed by his retinue of officers, advanced to the place reserved 
for him at the top table. 

‘Sit down, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘Gerard, you little bounder, 
come up here and sit with me.’ 

Gerard was a sergeant who had been punished with fifteen 
days’ close arrest four days before, but the annual amnesty on the 
occasion of Camerone had hfted the sentence and, according to 
tradition, Gerard had to go up and drink at the officers’ tabic with 
the colonel who had punished him. 

For Camerone had come round once again, my third since I 
joined the Legion, and my second as a sergeant-instructor at the 
peloton. The scene was the sergeants’ mess at Sidi Bel-Abb&, and 
it was midday on April 30th, The parade and the march 
past the Colours had just finished, and the colonel was getting 
together with his officers and NCOs to drink a glass or two with 
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US, in the best traditiom of the Legion, before going on to lunch. 

The silence caused by his entry was now broken by the orchestra, 
which struck up the song that was the overture to all sessions of 
this nature. 


^ Trink^ trink^ Bruederlein, trink* 

Lasse^ die Sorgen zu Haus. . . 

We all joined in the chorus, whether we knew German or not. 
Arm in arm, we swayed from side to side beating the measure 
of the song, until the last refrain had died away. Then the buzz 
of conversation once more took the place of the music. It was 
always the same sort of conversation on those occasions. 

‘Have you heard scything of so-and-so who was with us at 
Mascara?’ 

‘Yes, I hear he’s with the Fifth Regiment in Central Annam, 
commanding a platoon. By the way, you don’t know what has 
happened to what’s-his-name?’ ^ 

‘Oh, he got his last month, poor beggar. Patrol on tlie Cam- 
bodian frontier.’ 

‘Pity ! By the way, I hear that old thingummyjig’s back again. 
Do you remember how he went off, saying that wild horses 
wouldn’t drag him back to the Legion again? Well, old Moreau, 
who works in the Bureau de ReemtemenC, tells me he signed on in 
Paris for another five years two days ago.’ 

And at our table: ‘Well, Hans,’ I was saying, ‘here we are 
again. Do you remember Camerone two years ago? AU four of 
us in jug ! That reminds me* I had a letter from Sibley this 
morning. He’s in the third battalion of the Thirteenth D.-B., and 
who d’you think is his platoon commander? Yes, Lopez, now 
adjutant I But that’s not the best. Sibley, as a corporal, is com- 
manding one of the sections of the platoon — ^my glass is empty, 
by the way — another is commanded by Corporal Jademy. . . .’ 
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‘Well, I’m damned!’ Kirsch surveyed his own empty glass. 
‘Smith, would you mind giving me a drink out of that bottle, if 
it’s not reserved for you personally. Just like a bloody Englishman 
to hog everything for himself. Thanks. Well, here’s to you. And,’ 
he continued with a change in his voice, ‘here’s to Scheer.’ 

We drank in silence. Scheer had been killed during the retreat 
from Langson a few months before. 

‘Do you realize now,’ I said, when we had drained our glasses 
and filled them up again. ‘Do you reaHze what a damned silly 
mistake we made, to come out among the first in the sous-officier 
examinations? We might have known that we’d be retained here 
as instructors. And The Terror’s not ready to let us go yet, either. 
You mark my words, Hans, we’ll still be here at Christfhas, you 
especially. You’re a bom instructor, and tjie old man knows it.’ 

‘Rot ! He’ll have to let us go in time for us to do a two years’ 
tour m Indo-China, anyway.’ 

‘Talking about the old man,’ said another sergeant at our tabic, 
an instructor at the corporal school. ‘Have you heard what 
happened at Khamisis the other day when you weren’t tlicre? 
Our pcloton was at a shooting practice and Lieutenant Plon was 
in charge. The old man arrived, took one look at what was going 
on, and started hauling poor old Plon over the coals in front of 
his entire peloton there assembled. 

‘ '‘Imbecile!” he cried, “t doif t need a nitwit like you to teach 
these fellows how to shoot. Run away home. Wait a bit, though. 
How many rounds have you expended thus far? A thousand? 
Completely wasted ! They cost twenty-five francs apiece, which 
makes a total of twgity-five thousand francs. I’ll have that sum 
docked off your pay at the end of the month.” And apparently 
he did, or at least so Plon told me.’ 

‘Does anybody know the details of the scandal at the cookhouse 
in the petit quartien' asked someone else. 

‘I do,’ said Vigor. ‘I was there. It was damned funny. It 
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reminded me of a scene out of Henry IV. I’d just come 
away from the salle des sports after dislocating Hammerstein’s 
shoulder. There was still half an hour to wait for dinner-time in 
the mess, and I was feeling peckish, so I went along to the cook- 
house over the road to see if I could pick up something to eat. 
As you know, things have been going badly over there, and lots 
of complaints have been made about the quality and quantity of 
the food served to the men. I arrived dicre just as they were going 
to dish out the soupe, and about a minute afterwards in comes the 
old man, making a surprise visit to find out exactly what’s going 
on. The sergeant-cook calls everybody u]^ to attention. The 
colonel walks straight up to him and says, “Show me a man’s 
ration.’’ So, of course, the sergeant — you know Kunzinger, the 
fat old bastard — he produces a plate with a bloody great slab of 
meat weighing two 6r three poimds on it, beautifully garnished 
with chipped potatoes and a piece of parsley or^omething, and 
hands it to the old man. 

‘The Terror looks at it, sneering^ all the way down both sides 
of his beak. “Th t'fous de ma gueule?" he asks very quietly; and 
then, in a voice of thunder that must have been heard as far as 
the swimming-pool, “I asked to see a man’s ration, not a royal 
banquet, you fat excrescence.” 

‘Kunzinger trembles like a trapped football, so much so that he 
IS quite unable to reply. “AU right,* says the colonel. “If you 
can’t show me. I’ll find it myself.” He seizes a ladle and walks up 
to the pot, dips in and fishes out a piece of meat about the size 
of a ten-franc piece, which he pours into the hollow of his hand. 
He looks at it quizzically. 

‘ “Tell me, Kunzinger,” he says, “is thal*a man’s ration?” 

‘ “A very small one, mon Colonel.” 

‘ “Don’t bandy words with me, you fatness. Would you or 
would you not serve that piece of meat as tlie ration of one man ?” 

‘ “Out, mon Colonel.” 
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‘ “Well, eat It yourself thai, you hog,” roars the old man, 
and he slaps the piece of meat, gravy and all, into Kunzinger’s 
face. 

‘After diat, he made a tour of the entire administrative services 
of the petit quartier, starting with the captain. I timed him. In 
exactly six minutes he dished out two hundred and eighty-five 
days of prison and close arrest. But they’ll probably eat a htde 
better over ’ 

‘Ssh!’ said Kirsch. ‘The old mart.’ 

The colonel had risen to his feet and the buzz of conversation 
slowly died down. When there was complete silence in the room, 
he began to speak. 

‘Gendemen,’ he said, ‘we celebrate today die eighty-eighth 
anmversary of Camerone. It is a festive occasion, and righdy so. 
It is also a sad occasion, and nghdy so. It is sad because we 
remember the sacrifices made by our predecessors m the name of 
our indexible motto, Hotineur et Ftdeht^. And it is right that we 
should dunk for a moment ’of our comrades fallen on many 
batdefields before and smee Camerone, m all parts of the world 
where the Legion has fought and is fighting still. 

‘For the story of Camerone is simply dus; that agamst over- 
whelming odds a handful of men tactically defeated fought on, 
faithful to the vow they had made, to the bitter end. Gendemen, 
let me tell you, that has always l?een and wdl always be the lot of 
the Legion. Remember what General MacMahon said to that 
Legion battahon, before he sent them mto the batde of Magenta. 
'^Legionnaire, tu es ne pour tnourir, et je t'envoie Ih oil on meurt” 
That was brutal, if you hke. “Legjonnaires, you are bom to die, 
so I’m sendmg you wnere men get killed.” But the trudi is always 
brutal, and ^^lacMahon was speaking to men who were not 
afiraid of the truth. 

‘Today, ninety-one years after the batde of Magenta and eighty- 
eight yean after die batde of Camerone, the Legion’s destiny 
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remains unchained. And, let pessimists say what they will to the 
contrary, the character of the legionnaire has not changed either. 
At the present time in Indo-China, isolated, heroic actions are 
being fought every day of the week. They do not make news- 
paper headlines, but the unknown, unsung heroes who leave their 
bones in the comer of some ricefield in Tongking don’t really 
care much about newspapers. 

‘Now let’s talk of happier things. Gerard, I don’t in the least 
mind your filling tip my glass when I’m not looking, but I very 
strongly objfcct to your imagining that I didn’t notice you doing 
it. Yes, let’s talk of pleasant things. First of all, I would like to 
congratulate the fifteen new sergeants who have been promoted 
today, it is not my place to welcome you into that select circle 
which is the corps ofsotds-offiders of the Legion. Your President 
will do that, and do it extremely well, I’m sure. But I will say this. 

‘You, the sous-cjfficiers, are the very stuff of thcTegion, without 
whom the whole organization and discipline would collapse. 
When I look round me and see the sort of hiunan material with 
which I am supposed to effectuate my command at the higher 
levels — Captain Boileau, shut your mouth : there might be a photo- 
grapher in the room — when I see that, gentlemen, well, I thank 
God for the sous-officiers.’ 

The twenty or so officers sitting at the colonel’s table looked 
very uneasy and sheepish. This»was ^ne of the old man’s well- 
known tours deforce. They had suspected that something like it 
was commg, and had waited for it in an agony of expectation. 
As everybody had noticed, the colonel had not even been looking 
in the direction of Captain B&ileau when he had told that gallant 
officer to shut his mouth, and yet the captain’s mouth had quite 
definitely been wide open, A senior major gntted his teeth. ‘This 
time,’ he seemed to be saying to himself, ‘I really will lodge a 
complaint.’ But he probably knew at the bottom of his heart that 
he wouldn’t. 
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‘Now, a sous-officier of the Legion,* continued die colonel, ‘can 
be employed in one of two ways. I leave out of consideration die 
horde of stamp- and arse-lickers who work in the various 
bureaux’ He glared at a group of mild-eyed, pale-faced sergeants 
seated near to the orchestra. ‘NCOs, real NCOs, can be employed 
either as chiefs of combat groups in action or iis instructors. I 
happen here and now to be responsible for instruction, and if 
some of you had enough grey matter in your heads to be able to 
work out a simple arithmetical sum, you might be able to calcu- 
late that, with an intake of between a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty recruits a week, I have something like a thousand men to 
train in each instruction period of two months, to say nothing of 
the special training required for the formation of NCOs.' 

‘And that is why. Messieurs Kirsch, Sipith and company, I 
don’t want to see any more demands for transfer to the Far East 
from you. You’ll go to Indo-China when it pleases me to send 
you, and not before.’ 

‘This is his idea of talking of pleasant things,’ whispered Kirsch. 

‘Must be quite charming when he’s implcasant,’ I replied. 

‘Gentlemen,’ concluded the colonel, ‘today is Cameronc. I’m 
not going to tell you not to get drunk, because I know perfectly 
well that most of you are half-drunk already. So I’ll just say, don’t 
get too drunk. I lift my glass to the memory of Camerone, to the 
corps oi sous-offkiers, and — h la Legion!’ 

He spoke the last words in a rising crescendo which brought 
everybody to their feet, and the orchestra once more attacked the 
stirring rhythm of the march. 

‘ Tiens! VoiU du boudin, voilh du bcudinl’ chimed in two hundred 
voices until, the refrain ended, we drained our glasses and re- 
mained standing imtil the colonel and his officers had left the room. 

Indo-China. I had been over two years in the Legion and was 
still in North Africa. Men with whom I joined had already been 
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a year and a half in the Far East. 1 had seen some come back 
already, wounded. There were many who would never come 
back at all. Two hundred and fifty sergeants had passed through 
my hands and learnt most of what they knew about mortar 
handling and map-reading from me. I needed a change of air. 
But — ‘you’ll go to Indo-China when it pleases me . . . the 
colonel had said. 

It came at last, however. In the early autumn of that year 
Kirsch and I wer^both released from the peloton and were sent 
to the Transit Camp at a place called Nouvion, about midway 
between Oran and Algiers, where a draft for Indo-China was 
being assembled. We were to embark at Algiers at the end of 
September. About five or six days before we were due to join 
the boat, I went out for a spin on a motor-cycle. Hurtling along 
a country road at sixty miles an hour, I ran into a farm-cart, and 
landed myself in hospital for two months with broken leg. 

Kirsch came to see me the day before he sailed. 

‘Keep in touch,* he said. ‘You’U^bc out of here in a month or 
two, and we’ll meet up somewhere in Saigon or Hanoi, and have 
an evening together.’ 

Alas, we never did. Six weeks later to the day the best friend 
I ever had in the Legion was killed in a minor action somewhere 
in the Tongking Delta. 
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W HEN I was fit again, I was told that 1 could, if I wished, 
remain m North Africa for the remamder of my five 
years’ contract. If, on the other haixd, I wished to do 
my regulation two years* tour m the Far East, I would have to 
renew my contract for an additional six months. I accepted the 
second alternative, for I was deterrmned to see somethmg of the 
Far East durmg my service with the Legion. There were, however, 
innumerable delays before I finally embarked on a very slow 
boat, and so I did not arrive at Saigon until March of the follow- 
ing year. 

The voyage was as bormg as a voyage on a troopslup usually is, 
and surely of all sea voyages one accomphshed on a troopship 
IS by far the most monotonous. In the Suez Canal we passed 
another trooper of legionnaires returning from Indo-China. 

‘Vous vous trompez de chemm'’ they shouted at us. ‘You’re gomg 
the wrong way !’ 

Two days later, m the Red Sea, we passed a Bntish trooper on 
Its way back to England. 

‘You’re gomg the wrong way!’ shouted the Tommies. 

Two or three newly promoted sergeants fiom the peloton at 
Sidi Bel-Abb^s were on the boat with me. One of them, a 
Dutchman by the name of Weeland, had the misfortune to dis- 
embark at Saigon as a private soldier. This was what happened. 

Weeland, a somewhat reserved and taciturn fellow of about 
thirty-five, was detailed ship’s orderly sergeant for the day of 
embarkation. Among the troops embarked was a detachment of 
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Senegalese commanded by a little, pimply-&ced, French second- 
lieutenant. This officer told Weeland to collect a fiitigue party of 
legionnaires and have six large packing-cases brought on board. 
Weeland did so, with a bad grace, for there seemed to be no 
earthly reason why the officer should not have used his own 
troops for the job, and the orderly sergeant already had his hands 
very full. 

‘The odd thing,’ Weeland told me, after the ship had sailed, 
‘was that those packing-cases were all empty. But that was not 
what annoyed me. Would you beheve it? That pimply little 
squirt addressed me as “Tm”. I don’t mind tutoiement from a 
Legion officer with a certain amount of experience, but coming 
from tlj^t httle twerp of a colonial infantryman, it damned well 
annoyed me. What the hell does he want with empty packing- 
cases, anyhow?’ * 

When we arrived at Djibouti we found outrThe heutenant 
bought thousands and thousands of packets of American cigarettes 
and packed the cases full. At that time a packet of Chesterfield or 
Lucky Strike, bought for eighty francs at Djibouti, was selling 
for three hundred and fifty at Saigon. Weeland and I calculated 
that there must have been somctliing like twenty thousand 
pounds’ profit in those six cases. 

It was just his luck that it came round to his turn for orderly 
sergeant again tire day we docked at Snigon. When the time came 
to off-load the baggage, up trotted the pimply one again. 

‘Sergeant,’ he said, ‘just send along a fatigue party of legion- 
naires to carry those packing-cases off the boat.’ 

Weeland was leaning up against the rail, talking to me. 

‘Go and get some of your Senegalese to*do your dirty work,’ 
he said. He spoke over his shoulder, witliout even troubling to 
turn round and look at the officer. 

‘Don’t be insolent to me. Sergeant, or I’ll put you on a charge,’ 
snapped the lieutenant. 
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*Va te faire enculer!' replied Weeland negligently over his 
shoulder. That was a very rude and vulgar thing to say; and the 
officer, who was very annoyed, did an extremely foolish thing. 
He took hold of Weeland’s arm and tried to pull him round 
to face himself. The Dutchman took one smack at him and 
over the side he went into the stinking waters of the harbour. 
Weeland fished a jack-knife out of his pocket and handed it 
to me. 

‘Cut ’em off, please,’ he said, pointing to his stripes. 

We spent four days at Saigon, in the Le^on Transit Camp 
there, while waiting for tlie boat to Haiphong. Very few legion- 
naires out of our draft were retained in Cochin-China, for it was 
already becoming obvious that the Tongking Delta was going 
to be the scene of die death struggle. As we had nothing much to 
do during those four days, we seized the opportunity to sec some- 
thing of the town, the largest and most modem that many of us 
had seen for a long time. 

In Saigon money flowed like water; not our money, for we 
were nearly all penniless after the voyage, except for those who 
had won at poker. The streets were full of large American cars. 
The cafes and night-clubs were full of both military and civilians. 
Ships could scarcely bring, champagne quick enough, at two 
pounds a botde, to supply the demand. Huge fortunes changed 
hands every night in the Chinese bac qtiangs, or gambling-dens. 
People paid cheerfully as much as thirty piastres — about ten 
shillings at the then rate of exchange — for a packet of English or 
American cigarettes. It all seemed very gay. 

Two years later, on my way home, I again spent a couple of 
days in Saigon. By then I knew that all that richness, all that 
boundless river of gold — and money surely circulated faster in 
Saigon than anywhere else in the world — all diose luxurious 
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night-clubs, those gambling-dens, and those high-powered cars 
were bought with the blood of my dead comrades; the place 
made me sick. 

The Indo-Chinese were sharply divided into two classes : on the 
one hand were the peasants and labourers who worked, and wore 
the national costume of loose, drab trousers and a floppy blouse. 
On the other, the shopkeepers and business magnates, the pimps, 
the panderers, and the black-marketecrs, all of whom made 
money and wore* European clothes. I am speaking, for the 
moment, of the men. Situated somewhere between the two 
classes was the whole army of pedaUers of tyclo-pousses. These 
last arc the national form of taxi, and consist of a sort of tricycle 
with a &at for the passenger in front. The driver sits behind and 
pedals you to the plac^ where you want to go. These cyclo-pousse 
drivers were the minor criminals and gangsters of the whole 
rotten set-up. 

The women were also divided ^into two classes: those who 
worked and those who whored. You think, perhaps, that I am 
forgetting the married women who were mothers of families. 
Oh no ! These latter, if they were of the working-class, worked, 
and at the sort of work which is generally not done by women in 
more civilized countries: road-mendmg, stone-breaking, brick- 
laying, for example. When the time^came for them to have a 
baby, diey left off this work, had it, then came back and went on 
mixing mortar. And if they were not of the working kind, well, 
they just went out and whored, mothers of six or no, while 
papa sat at home and smoked his pipe of opium. 

In my view the Indo-Chinese were a vtry primitive people, 
but, like many such peoples, they had that innate cunning which 
enabled them to absorb and profit from the worst features of the 
Europeans who had colonized them. I think they must have 
already been degenerate when the French first arrived amongst 
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diem in the last century, and, frankly, I suppose that the French 
have been anything but a good influence on them. 

In conversation with Europeans who know nothing at all of 
the Far East, 1 have found diat they tend to confuse these people 
with the Chinese. It should be remembered that, while they have 
a certain charm and a very limited culture which is all their own, 
they are not to be compared widi their great northern neighbours. 
Their language, Annamite, bears no resemblance to Chinese, and, 
until eighty years ago, it was a purely spokaihne. It was a Euro- 
pean, a Portuguese, who taught them for the first time to write 
their own simple, monosyllabic language. 

They arc, by the way, incapable of reading silently. In order to 
understand what they are reading, they must read aloud. The 
noise made by a native schoolroom engaged in silent study is 
unbelievable. 

Musically, they are equally undeveloped. Never give an Indo- 
Chinese a guitar, or any odier musical instrument. He will start 
playing it at six o’clock in the*morning and go on until midnight. 
During the whole of that time he will play one tune, about six- 
teen bars long, just as many times as he can play those sixteen bars 
in eighteen hours. If you tell him to change the record, he just 
laughs and goes on playing the same tune. He can’t do anything 
about it, because he only knows that one. The next morning 
at six o’clock he will start up again. Round about midday 
you put your foot through the guitar, and the next morning you 
wake up, or rather you don’t wake up, with a knife in your 
back. 

This picture I have given you of the Indo-Chinese is perhaps 
superficial and probably inaccurate, but it certainly represents 
them as we, the vulgar soldiery, saw them and went on seeing 
them for two years. 

The second night at Saigon I went out into town with a sous- 
officier who had come out on the boat with me. It was his second 
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totu in the Far East, and he o£S»'ed to show me round. We ate at 
a native restaurant: soupe chinoise, nems (a sort of rissole), salad and 
ngoc man (the native sauce made from rotten frsh and smelling 
hke a sewer). Then we went and had a few beers to get rid of die 
taste. 

‘Let’s go along to the Parc aux Bufles,' said my companion. 

Not wishing to show my ignorance, I went with him. 

Imagine an enormous building about the size of a royal palace, 
built in the form of a hollow square surrounding a central court- 
yard; the aitire building, with the exception of a bar about 
thirty feet long by twenty wide, being divided into a honeycomb 
of five or six hundred tiny rooms. 

We -vyent in at the main entrance, where a military poheeman 
was on duty, and found ourselves in the courtyard, where about 
three hundred native ^omen were nulling about, talking, smok- 
ing, laughing, winking, and trying in a variety of ways to attract 
the attention of the soldiery, which was also present in force. 
Most of the women were dressed in native costume, their 
diaphanous silk trousers revealing their spindly legs. A few, the 
ones with the better developed calf and thigh muscles, affected 
the European skirt. 

The first thing drat happened to me on entering the courtyard 
was to have my kepi swept off my unsuspecting head by an un- 
seen hand. On looking round, I saw ane of the htde female apes 
grinning all over her face and beckoning to me; but, as soon as 
she saw tliat I had located my headgear, she darted off to the bar 
and ordered two drinks, which I had to pay for. I then made a 
renewed attempt to recover iny hat, but it soon became evident 
that this was held as a sort of hostage, only to be redeemed at the 
price of half an hour in bed with ^ holder. My companion, who 
apparendy was a hardened habitu^ of the Parc aux Bujles, had tied 
on his kipi with string. 

‘Yes,’ he said, grinning at my astonishment. ‘This is the Parc 
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aux Bujles. A bordel, and some borM ! There are over four hundred 
permanent inmates here, all under military control. If the French 
achieved nothing else in Indo-China, their memory will be for 
ever perpetuated by the Buffalo Park, the biggest mihtary brothel 
in the world.’ 

I was glad I had come to the place, not only because it was 
something of an experience, but because I met an old frioid 
there, a man who had been a recruit with me in the same training 
section at Saida. He was a German by the nAne of Vogel, and I 
happened to know, quite by accident, something about him of 
which even the Legion audionties were ignorant. He had been 
a captain in the SS, and not only in the SS, but on the head- 
quarters of that fanatically devout division, the Leihtandarte 
Adolf Hitler. , 

Vogel had been an undiluted product of National Socialism 
and, whatever else might have been said about him, I am 
pretty sure that he had been utterly sincere m his opinions. 
In the Legion he kept himself very much to himself, and seemed 
to spend most of his time sitting in a comer writing poetry. I 
read some of that poetry. It was awfully bitter, disillusioned stuff. 
Vogel, you see, had had the bottom kicked clean out of his little 
world with the defeat of Germany. Well, of course, he was a 
German, and not only a Qcrman, but a member of an organiza- 
tion which had been the cause of death and misery for millions. I 
know all that; I also know that not all Germans were sincere in 
their beUefs, and that many of diem, once diings started going 
badly, had very UtUe faith m National Socialism. 

But Vogel, I think, did beheve, right up to the last, bitter, 
catastrophic moment. Never had he had the slightest doubt about 
the rightness of the cause or about its final success. For him 
National Socialism was not just a poUtical doctrine but a reUgion. 
For him Adolf Hider was not just a statesman but a god. 
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And there he was in the Pare aux Bujies, leaning up against the 
bar with some fnghtful woman and quoting Rilke to her ! The 
funny thing was that she appeared to be hanging on to his words 
as though they were the last prophecy of Buddha. She didn't 
imderstand a word he was saying, of course, but I must admit 
she was holding his kepi tighdy clenched in her dirty litde fist, 
so she was probably reckoning on getting fifty piastres to recom- 
pense her suffering. 

Vogel was still a* second-class legionnaire. I asked him why he 
hadn’t troubled to rise in rank — ^he could easily have done so — 
but he told me that it just didn’t interest hint. There were a lot 
of fellows like that in die Legion, fellows with considerable 
military ability who preferred to remain private soldiers. 

We had a few drinks together, and I asked him what he thought 
about the situation in Indo-China. He had already been there for 
two and a half years, whereas I was a new-comer. 

‘From a political point of view.^ he said, ‘the best thing the 
French could do would be to make peace with Ho Chi Minh 
immediately — he is the real representative of the Indo-Chinese 
people — push Bao Dai and his rotten administration, the most 
corrupt in the world even including China, into the sea, and 
negotiate for the retention of two or three trading concessions, 
such as Hanoi, Haiphong, and Saig»n. If they don’t do this, 
sooner or later the Chinese will come in cither openly or by 
infiltration, and then the French won’t be allowed to stay 
anywhere in Tongking. The Chinese’ll want that for them- 
selves. 

‘From the military point of view, well, vfe’ve just lost the only 
commander-in-chief who was ever any good and who’s ever 
likely to be any good. I wouldn’t like to give an opinion on 
General de Lattre’s tactical abihty, but one thing is certain — he 
made the officers of the expeditionary force sit up and take the 
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war serioiisly, instead of treating it as a sort of money-making 
picnic.’ 

Those were Legionnaire Vogel’s views as expressed one even- 
ing in April 1952 in the Bui&lo Park in Saigon. I didn’t see him 
again. His battalion was sent up to Tongking a month later, and 
he was killed in a minor action near Phuly. 
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T he distance from the port of Haiphong to Hanoi, the 
capital of Tongking, is exactly one hundred kilometres. 
The journey* could be accomplished by air, road, or rail; 
but the only really safe way of travelling was by air. By road there 
was a shght risk of being ambushed, while Ijy rail there was a 
considerable risk of being blown up by a mine; but the day my 
detachment boarded the train at Haiphong we were lucky. 

The road between Haiphong and Hanoi, together with the 
rail-track which ran parallel to it, was, like most of the other 
main lines of communication in the Tongking Delta, being kept 
open only with great difficulty. Generally speaking, these main 
roads were under the control of the french Union troops by day 
and of the Vietminhs and their partisans by night. It was a pity 
that the French allowed this situation to persist. A famous writer 
on mihtary tactics, whose name I have forgotten, said — and I 
rather think he said it in French — ‘He who is master of the night 
is master of the battlefield.’ I have only forgotten the name of the 
writer: the French High Comm^jnd appeared to have forgotten 
what he wrote ! 

I was being sent to a Transport Company, and wasn’t particu- 
larly pleased about it. (I had set my mind on gomg to the 13 th 
D.-B. because of old associations.) In Indo-China, although the 
Legion was essentially infantry, apart from a Acgiment of Cavalry 
and the Parachute Troops, a number of legionnaires were de- 
tached to Transport, Engineer and Repair Workshop Companies, 
because the French regular troops lacked the necessary specialists. 
The company to which I was posted occupied a disused factory 
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in the centre of Hanoi, and was ‘mixed’. That is to say, about 
half the NCOs and men were of the Legion, and the remainder 
members of the French Transport Service. Among the officers 
there was one who wore the ypi of a Legion lieutenant, to make 
it look as though we were not quite neglected. He tried hard, but 
the ypi deceived no one. It appeared that the captain command- 
ing, who was secretly very proud of having legioimaires under 
his command, had decided he would bring the whole of his com- 
pany up to the Legion standard of disciphno: To this end he had 
appointed an adjutant of the Legion as his company sergeant- 
major. It was to this latter I presented myself on arrival. 

‘Sergeant Smith, three years’ service, two years and four 
months in the rank, arriving from North Africa with detachment 
of five corporals and twenty-seven legionnaires posted to this 
company. A vos ordres, man Adjutant’ I handed over the necessary 
documents. The sergeant-major gave orders to the orderly ser- 
geant for the other ranks to be taken off my hands, and took me 
off to the mess for a drink. 

In the shaded veranda used as a bar he ordered two cognac- 
sodas — the standard drink, apart from beer, during the hot season 
in Indo-China. I looked around. On the wall behmd the bar 
was a photograph of General dc Lattre dc Tassigny, with an 
edging of black crepe over one comer of the frame. I saw that 
picture in nearly every riiess and canteen I ever entered in Indo- 
Chma. One very rarely saw the photograph of any other senior 
officer. 

The sergeant-major s name was McAndrew. He told me, as 
he ordered two more cognac-sodfis, that he had been posted to the 
company ‘for a rest” two months previously after three years with 
infantry imits up and down the Delta. Names, incidentally, are 
no guide to nationality in the Legion, and many recruits adopt an 
EngUsh-sounding name for the duration of their contract. That 
morning I noticed nothing remarkable about my superior, except 
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his brilliant red nose and apparently unlimited capacity for 
cognac-soda. 

I ordered a round of drinks, for we had been joined by two 
more sergeants of the Legion. The adjutant winked at the barman. 
This was a sign I was soon to learn. It was universal in Legion 
messes in htdo-China and signified, ‘Serve the drinks, but put 
them down to my account. Don’t let him pay for them, unless 
you want two extra guard duties.’ 

During that first*day I was not allowed to pay for a single 
drink; but every time another sous-officier of the Legion came into 
the bar, he stood a round of which I had to partake. 

‘Nom de Dieu, mon Adjutant,' 1 said at midday, when we had 
already been standing at the bar for two hours. ‘I musm’t get too 
drunk. When are you ^oing to present me to the captain?’ 

He laughed. ‘Not today, at any rate. It’s yo|jr first day here 
and you have to get acclimatized. Tu rentreras d quatre pattes ce 
soir, pour te faire piger que t'es parmi des potes. You’ll be carried to 
bed tonight, so you’ll know you’re among pals.’ 

He turned round, as a short, jovial-looking officer with a very 
red face came into die bar. 

'Mais le v’l^, le 'Pitaine,' he continued. 'Mon Capitaine, new 
sergeant for you.’ 

The company commander, having shaken hands, slapped me 
on the back. , • 

‘Have a cognac-soda,’ he said. 

The sergeant-major had been absolutely right in his prediction. 
I was carried to bed that night all right. He and the captain 
helped with the carrying. , 

As Sibley had told me three years before, sous-officiers of the 
Legion tend to forget nationaUty among themselves. It is con- 
sidered bad form to speak any other language but French in the 
mess, and quite unpardonable to ask a colleague what his nation- 
ality is. For ten days I never heard McAndrew speak 
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but fluent French, well peppered with argot, or very vulgar 
Wehrmacht German. Then one day I happened to be crossing the 
parade-ground when he was rebuking a very callow and slovenly 
driver of the French Transport Service, who had just succeeded 
in losing a machine-gun loading apparatus and was quite incap- 
able of giving the slightest indication as to where he had last 
seen it. 

‘Miflis, nom de Dieu! Tu dots avoir me idie, quattd mime, espkee 
de couillon!' he shouted; and then, exasperated by the blank stare 
on the face of the driver, ‘Hoots, mon, wuU ye start to thinkin’ 
a wee bit and takoyon bletherin’ daft look offyeer facet’ 

I stopped short. ‘You wouldn’t be from Scotland, by any 
chance?’ I asked, speaking to McAndrew for the first time in 
English. 

‘Noo, I wouldna. I’m a hundred per cent American. But my 
oud mon was fra Inverness, and he didna care ower much for the 
Sassenachs.’ He winked at me. 

‘Go and order a couple df drinks,’ he said. ‘I’ll be there in a 
minute.’ 

*Eh bien, enfant de malheurj he continued, turning once more to 
the unfortimate soldier. ^Veux~tu me dire ou tu Vas m pour la 
demihe fois?’ 

‘Well, you goddam, half-asleep Limey,’ he roared, as he burst 
into the mess two minutfes latrr. ‘You’re going to have to pay 
for champagne all round this evening, so I’U pay for these drinks 
now, so as you won’t bust the bank. I knew who you were before 
you arrived, of course, on account of seeing your papers. I told 
the other guys that, if you discoyered my nationality before the 
end of the first week. I’d pay for a case of fizz. As you didn’t, 
I guess it’s only right you should pay.’ 

We got drunk again that evening, of course, and McAndrew 
told me how he had come to Join the Legion. At the end of the 
war, he had been with the American Army in France, living an 
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extremely gay life on about three times his pay as a top-sergeant, 
and making up the balance by various transactions not recognized 
as stricdy legal by the Army authorities. One day he saw real 
trouble coming as the result of a Htde deal concerning a three-ton 
truck complete with all its stores, disposed of to some French 
black-marketccrs. The Military PoUce were on his trail, so he 
cleared out and hid himself in Paris, where he went on having a 
gay time until he had no money left. 

When he had only fifty francs in his pocket he saw a poster 
describing the joys of being a legionnaire. He went along to the 
recruiting-station at the Fort de Vinceimes and asked to be taken 
on. He was still dressed in American Army uniform. The 
recruiting sergeant stared at him in amazement. 

‘How much were you getting a month in the American 
Army ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, about four hundred dollars, I guess.’ 

‘D’you know how much you’ll get here, my friend? Four 
hundred and fifty francs a month fbr the first" year! That makes 
just about a dollar and a half!’ 

But McAndrew was adamant. ‘I guess I’d better join, all the 
same,’ he repUed stubbornly. 

‘All right,’ said the recruiting sergeant. ‘Sign here. Now take 
off your uniform and put on these things. Here’s a receipt for 
your uniform. You’ll get it ba«k in*five years’ time, if you’re 
still alive. Now, listen to me. Stand to attention, damn you! 
You are no longer a sergeant-major in the American Army, but 
a second-class recruit in the French Foreign Legion. Take that 
mop and pail and go and scrub out the sergeants’ mess; and sec 
that you do it well.’ 

‘The bastard,’ grinned McAndrew. ‘I only hope, if ever he 
should be posted to this company, that he’s still a sergeant. He’ll 
do orderly duty from now till Independence Day.’ 

After Kirsch’s death I made no more dose friends in the Legion. 
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1 tried to be on friendly terms 'with aU, but avoided being inti- 
mate with any. With Me Andrew I made the exception of a purely 
drinking companion, both in and out of billets, and we frequently 
made a round of the bistros in Hanoi together. Mac invented a 
game which was utterly puerile but amused both of us. We 
would go into a caf6 and have a couple of drinks. As soon as 
there were a few other military types in the bar, Mac would 
suddenly turn and shout at me in pretended fury. 

‘You lousy, bloody Limey!’ 

‘You insufferable, damned Yankee 1’ I would shout back. 

‘You ugly son* of a Liverpool whore,’ he would scream, 
squaring up to me. 

‘You misbegotten leavings of a Kansas City bitch!’*! would 
yell, clenching my fists. 

By this time the crowd would be swarming in from the street, 
eagerly waiting for die fight to start. Mac and I would then pay 
for our drinks and walk out arm-in-arm, leaving the crowd 
gaping. We would turn a cftuple of comers, walk mto another 
cafe and repeat the performance. 

It never seemed to occur to us to amuse ourselves in a way 
more stimulatmg to our intellects than to our livers. There was 
somethmg about that atmosphere which stultified the mind and 
precluded all serious, or even semi-senous, thought. Yet there 
was, for example, a theatrb in Hanoi, and there were often quite 
good concerts to be heard. But no, when we went into town, 
dri nkin g and whoring were the order of the day. Pity ! 

I cannot close this chapter vrithout telling you about the 
Amencan lady journalist. I was infroduced to her one evening on 
the Terrace of the 'taverne Royale by another American civilian 
who hved in Hanoi and with whom I had a drink from time to 
time. She had apparently come to Indo-China to write a series of 
articles for some magazine on the war in general and the Legion 
in particular. 
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‘Oh, of course,' she told me, ‘I know all about the Foreign 
Legion. About ninety per cent German, aren’t they?’ 

I told her I thought that figure slighdy exaggerated. 

‘Oh, you can’t tell me,’ she said, smihng. ‘I’ve heard ’em tailring 
on the sidewalks and in the caf& here. They all talk German.’ 

At that moment four legionnaires from my company passed 
in front of our table. I knew them quite well. They were a Pole, 
a Czech, a German, and a Hungarian. All four were jabbering 
away together in German. 

‘There you are,’ said the young woman. ‘There arc four of 
them. I know by the look of them. I don’t ^ven need to hear 
them talking.’ 

That gave me an idea. 

‘Would you be free tomorrow evening round about six 
o’clock? If so I’d like to have you come along ajjid take a cocktail 
at our mess.’ 

She agreed, and we fixed on a time and place for me to pick 
her up. In die meantime I arrangec^for all the sous-officiers of the 
Legion at the company — there were exaedy ten of us — to be 
present at the mess at six o’clock the followmg evenmg. 

When I arrived with her, aD nine of them were there, drink- 
ing at the bar. I showed her to a seat a httle distance from the 
bar, and we sat down. My comrades bowed to the lady when 
she came in, and then went on t^Jkm^, in French, of course. The 
barman brought the drinks I had ordered. My fair companion 
seemed to be a htde mystified. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, ‘that nearly all senior noncoms are French- 
men.’ 

‘Oh no,’ I rephed, ‘by no means. As a rnatter ot tact, among 
the ten members of this mess, including myself, whom you sec 
assembled here, there is not a single Frenchman.’ I gave a pre- 
arranged signal, and all nine of my comrades began talking in 
German. 
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‘Ah, I get it,’ said the journalist. ‘They’re all Germans, of course, 
though I must admit, they speak pretty good Fr«xch.’ 

‘Oh no,’ I said again, ‘by no means. As a matter of fact, among 
my nine comrades whom you see here, there is not a single 
German.’ 

‘Say, what is this?’ she asked, and I quickly ordered some more 
drinks. ‘Arc you trying to take a rise out of me?’ 

‘No, please, don’t think that,’ I soothed. ‘What I’m telling you 
is the absolute truth. There is not a single Frenchman and not one 
German amongst us here. To be frank with you, I didn’t even 
know that until this morning, when I amused myself by finding 
out what the various nationahties of my messmates were. We 
don’t normally trouble much about that sort of tiling in the 
Legion, but, as you were coming along, I took the trouble to 
find out by askmg the only one of us who was in a position to 
know. That’s the big fellow there; he’s company sergeant-major, 
and has access to the records. Let me introduce him to you.’ 

I beckoned Mac over. 

‘Miss Blank, let me introduce Adjutant McAndrcw from Kansas 
City. Mac, meet Miss Blank firom New York, who thought you 
were a German.’ 

They shook hands, and Mac laughed. 

‘That’s not surprising,’ he said. ‘We all speak a little of the 
language, anyhow. Have t‘o in rhis outfit. But I’d like to have 
you meet the rest of the lads. Miss Blank. Smith, you know 
already. This is Vandemecr, a Belgian; Devos, here, is a Dutch- 
man; Schmidt, despite his name and Nordic appearance, is a 
Russian, and this handsome fellow is Barcsz, who comes from 
Poland. Czanardy comes from Hungary. Next to him is Karcev 
from Yugoslavia. Finally we have Mainardi from Italy and 
Sanchez from Spam. Last but not least, although he’s not included 
in the number, is the barman whose name is Aldo. We don’t 
quite know where he comes from, but I know where he’s going 
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to if he doesn’t get a move on and serve those six bottles of 
champagne I told him to put on ice half an hour ago.’ 

Aldo bestirred himself. There was a rapid popping of cham- 
pagne corks, and we all said, ‘Here’s mud in your eye’, to one 
another. When I took Miss Blank back to her hotel an hour or 
so later, she was a bit mellowed by the drink, but I had the impres- 
sion that she was still a little sore at me. And, of course, she wrote 
her damned silly articles just as she’d intended to write them all 
along. Ninety per, cent Germans, mostly SS, and all the usual 
nonsense. I suppose that’s what the pubhc wants. 
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I F you’ve been thinking that, during those first few weeks with 
the Transport Company at Hanoi, I did very litde to further 
the local war effort, you’re quit(r right. Noijp of us did, though 
so far as the local brewers and distillers were concerned, each and 
every one of us deserved a silver medal. There were hundreds, 
nay thousands, like us in Hanoi: officers and sous-officiers who sat 
behind desks doing nothing all day and others who didji’t even 
put up the pretence of sitting behind desks. 

And aU the time combat units were screaming for cadre ! In 
the mud and filth of the Delta ricefields, where the fighting was 
going on, a platoon which m theory is commanded in action by 
a lieutenant, was frequently commanded by a sergeant and some- 
times even by a corporal. Yet the colonels and lieutenant-colonels 
with whom Hanoi was infested all had corporals for batmen and 
sergeants or even sergeant-majors as chauffeurs ! At least two gold 
stripes were considered necessary in order to command the keys 
of a typewriter, and to supervise a general’s kitchen staff you had 
to be a warrant officer. 

God save old Ireland! There was even an adjutant-chef— a. 
regimental sergeant-major, if you please — whose noble task it was 
to jump on a motor-cycle and deliver the official mail from one 
headquarters in the town to another, a job which any acting 
impaid lance-corpotal" would have considered a sinecure! That 
adjutant-chef was probably earning between a hundred and twenty 
and a hundred and fifty thousand francs a month, for working 
about two hours a day as an unskilled postman. 

When I left the Far East as a sergetit-chef, or senior sergeant, I 
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was earning one hundred and seventeen pounds a month and 
other ranks were paid in proportion. A heutenant would get 
between a hundred and forty and a hundred and eighty according 
to his seniority and qualifications. All pay in the theatre of 
operations was free of tax. In other words, the French Army in 
Indo-China was the best-paid army in the world. The Americans 
were not in the running ! 

In general, I quite honestly believe that excessive pay deterior- 
ates the fighting (qualities of an army. It means that the soldier 
can be married, send money home, and, if he is an officer or 
senior NCO, build up a tidy balance in th^ bank; and all this 
tends to make him ‘look over his shoulder’ and watch his interests 
rather than concentrate on the job in hand. So it was witli the 
French Army as a whole. That it was not so with the Legion was 
because ninety per cent of legionnaires spent ^very penny they 
drew as soon as they drew it. 

Such was the situation in Hanoi aiyi, after about a month of 
the gay life, I leapt at an opportunity of getting out of it, created 
by a vacancy in the Road Circulation Pohee at an outpost some 
eight miles north of the city. The post was at the Pont dcs Rapides, 
a bridge over a canal which ran parallel with the Red River. The 
bridge allowed only of one-way traffic and, since all convoys to 
and from Hanoi and the important northern and north-western 
zones of operation were forced^to cA)ss it, the efficient handhng 
and control of traffic was of some importance. Although the 
personnel consisted of only four private soldiers who acted as 
poheemen, it was essential that an NCO of some capacity and 
authority be there on the spot to enforce die orders of GHQ. 
It was not much of a job for a sergeant* oY the Legion, but it 
was better than sitting around in Hanoi doing nothing; so I 
took it. 

There were many operations just to the north of the Pont des 
Rapides that summer. This enabled me to see something of die 
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tactical handling of the Mobile Groups. To understand the situa- 
tion it is necessary to know something of the country. 

Going north from Hanoi was a single main road, just wide 
enough to admit of two streams of traffic. This road split into two 
at the northern exit of my bridge, the left-hand fork leading via 
Vietri to the Chinese frontier at Lao-Kay, and the right-hand one 
via Bac Ninh to the Chinese frontier beyond Lang Son. Each 
of these roads was under French control for a distance of about 
thirty miles north of the bridge. 

On either side of each road the ricefields stretched away into 
the hazy distance., You cannot drive across ricefields; they are 
under water for most of the year, and for the remainder are very 
sticky swamps. You can only walk across them with diflSculty 
and at the risk of losing your boots, sucked off by the slime, and a 
lot of blood, sucked out of your legs by the leeches. The ricefields 
are, however, divided into workable squares by raised dykes, 
along die top of which run narrow footpaths. The outlying 
villages to which the ricefieldc belong are connected to the main 
roads by cart tracks, which are rarely more than five or six feet 
wide. 

It will easily be reahzed tliat modem mihtary traffic was virtu- 
ally confined to the main roads. It was just possible to drive along 
the better preserved and "wider cart tracks, but impossible to pass 
another vehicle commg from the opposite direction, and if one 
truck of a convoy broke down, the whole column was halted 
until it was got going again. 

All along the main roads under French control were ‘posts’ — 
strong-points held by anything from a platoon to a company 
according to size arid Importance, and consisting of a number of 
block-houses surrounded by barbed wire. The country for a 
distance varying from five to fifteen miles to 1;he right and left 
of the roads was also controlled by posts, these latter being almost 
invariably established in the isolated villages. Posts were inter- 
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visible, and, as I have already explained, the system ensured that 
by day the enemy could not move in the French-controlled area. 
By night it was quite a different story. All the posts closed their 
barriers, no traffic was allowed on the roads, and the Vietminh 
and his partisans took over. Their favourite game was to mine 
the roads or dig huge holes in them. Sometimes they cut down 
trees so that they fell across the road. They very rarely cut tclc- 
•phone lines. They listened ! 

These harassing ^operations were carried out, not by regular 
Vietminh troops, but by partisans — the inhabitants of the villages, 
who were peasants by day and soldiers by n^ht. Most of them 
were unarmed; they did not need rifles for the kind of work they 
did. Ont morning we found an enormous hole in the road about 
twenty kilometres north of Hanoi, which held up all traffic until 
well after midday. The chief of the nearest village was told to 
send twenty coolies to fill it in. They laughed hke hell, those 
coolies, as they lethargically droppc^ clods of earth into the 
crater tliey had themselves dug during the previous night. 

From time to time one of the isolated posts in the country 
villages would be attacked, always by night, and usually at one 
or two in the morning. As soon as the news reached Hanoi, the 
High Command would set its lumbering machine in motion 
One or two of the intervention battalions stationed in and around 
the capital would be ordcrci^ outf mounted in columns of 
GMCs, and sent to recapture the fallen post. The unwieldy 
column of fifty or a hundred vehicles would comt gnndmg up 
the main road and turn off along the dyke leading to the village 
where the post was situated. Usually the leading vehicles would 
get blown up on mines, the whole colunuf \frould halt, while the 
troops dismounted and advanced towards the post on foot. They 
would retake it, usually without a shot being fired; but they 
wouldn’t take a single Viet prisoner! 

Dear me ! I seem to remember, at some remote period during 
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the Second World War, sitting in a hall crowded with cough> 
subduing officers and hstening to a lecture by a &nious British 
general, of whom a few French officers have perhaps vaguely 
heard. It was a very simple address. He was a very simple general. 
He never complicated things by losing a battle, and he had a 
horror of massacring his own troops. He said, ‘If you want to win 
battles, there are two things you must never do. You must never 
react as the enemy wants you to react, and you must never rein- 
force failure.’ 

Eheu fugaces, O Dien Bien Phu! 

Sometimes operations on a larger scale were conducted, with 
the object of scouting large areas of country vaguely held by 
both sides. The Mobile Groups would then come intou action. 
The Groupement Mobile was, I believe, more or less a copy of the 
American type Combat Team: three infantry battalions, com- 
plete with artillery and other supporting arms. Very handy for 
European warfare! But in Indo-China the vehicles merely 
cluttered up the very limited road system: two hundred and 
fifty at the very least. Then it was that the staff wallahs at Hanoi 
stopped drinking their cognac-sodas for five minutes and got 
down to a little work. They even issued Movement Tables. 

One night I found two huge convoys approaching my one- 
way bridge from two different directions. I stopped them both, 
then went to each convoy commander in turn and asked to see 
his Movement Order. (Normally I was supposed to receive a copy 
of the Plan, but they often, as on this occasion, forgot to send me 
one.) The two convoy commanders both had orders to cross the 
same bridge at the same time! Too many cooks spoihng the 
broth? Oh no! Both* orders were signed by the same captain! 

As an ex-gunner the sort of thing that shook me was the kind 
of incident that occurred one morning on the road about ten 
miles north of the bridge: an entire artillery group of four 
battenes, a hundred or more vehicles, waiting, nose to tail, the 
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radiator of one tractor touching the muzzle of the preceding gun, 
while the commandant and his captains condurted Aeir reconnais- 
sance fifty yards away. On such occasions I could have sometimes 
wished to be the pilot of just one soUtary MIG 15. Td have 
won Orders of Lenin by the basinful. 

On that particular morning the traffic block caused by the 
halted artillery column wis so intense that it stretched back as far 
as the bridge. I jumped on my motor-cycle and tore along to find 
out what the trouble was. I found a battery sergeant-major. 

‘What the hell’s going on here?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t ask me,’ he repHed in a despairing way. ‘Go and ask the 
Jules over there.’ He pointed to the group of officers in the field 
nearby.»‘If we sous-officiers had the job of deploying we’d do the 
job properly and be in action by now.’ 

That was a French Army sergeanS-major spe^^g. The Legion 
has no artillery. 

I can assure you that, in these and (jther observations which I 
have made and shall have to make on French staff work and 
command, there is nothing jaundiced or bitter; and I hope I am 
not making it appear so. The criticisms I am making would be 
amply endorsed by many Frenchmen who were acquainted with 
the situation and arc prepared to be honest about it. Many of them 
have made the same or sinular criticisms in my hearing. I have 
known in Indo-China and elsewhtre, many French officers. 
Legion and other, whom 1 admired and respected. Unfortunately, 
they were in the minority. There were far too many incapables, 
who neither knew their jobs nor took the trouble to learn them, 
and whose only interest was to stay out of trouble by doing the 
minimum of work compatible with that dbject. 

I admit that there was everything in the whole Indo-Chinese 
set-up to discourage professional integrity: a war which was not a 
war, but a so-called police action; pohtical jugglmg taking prece- 
dence over military urgencies; the sordid example of the captain 
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of the Pasteur; the Ministers of State, who arrived by plane from 
Paris and commenced their tour of inspection by a visit to the 
cotton factory at Nam Dinh or the cement works at Haiphong, 
of which they were principal shareholders. But two wrongs do 
not make a right, and it is, so far as I know, no excuse for being 
dishonest to say that one’s neighbour is also dishonest. 

One of the more pleasant aspects of my period of duty at the 
Pont des Rapides was that I met so many old friends and made so 
many new ones. As I have explained, all traffr from Hanoi to the 
north had to cross the bridge, and every day I encountered one 
or more of the sergeants who had suffered from my instruction 
at Sidi Bel-Abbes. One evening in the autumn a motor-cycle 
came wobbling across the bridge and drew to a jerky halt in front 
of the door of my office. Off it fell, rather than climbed, Jaderny 
and Sibley. They were both holding about as much as they could 
carry and each had a bottle of cognac in his pocket. 

‘We heard you were here,’ said Jaderny. ‘We’re both on four 
days’ leave in Hanoi. So wc Irrcd tins old crock’ — he kicked the 
Harley Davidson on which they had arrived — ‘to come up and 
see you, Sibley, open a bottle.’ 

I shook hands with both of them and congratulated Sibley, 
who was wearing the two gold stripes of a sergeant. 

‘I don’t suppose I shall keep ’em more than a couple of montlis,’ 
he said. ‘Damn my eyes,<Smith! You’ve got a hell of a nice, 
cushy job here.’ He was lookmg round at my comfortable httle 
combined office and sleeping quarters. ‘Tliis is a bit different from 
our usual accommodation, eh, Jaderny?’ 

‘Too bloody right! A ground-sheet in a ditch is our bedroom.’ 

‘I wouldn’t mind dianging with you,’ I said. 

‘Don’t be a damned fool,’ said Jaderny. ‘You hang on to your 
good luck while you’ve got it. Do you realize what it’s Uke being 
with an infantry unit on intervention? You have a base like ours 
at Nam Dinh, where you leave your kit, and where you have a 
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bed on which you sleep about one night in ten, if you’re lucky. 
The rest of the time you’re out on operations. Tu manges des 
conserves et tu couches dans la merde. It’s a hell of a life.’ 

T’d like to try it, all the same,’ I replied. Tm fed-up with 
squatting on an office stool. I’m a legionnaire, and I want to see 
the Legion fighting before the end of my stay in Indo-China.’ 

‘If you really mean that,’ said Sibley, ‘although I must say I 
agree with Jademy, I know that our battalion commander wants 
a sous-officier for th# heavy-mortar section. He knows all about 
you, and I’m quite sure he’d jump at you, if you applied for a 
transfer.’ 


Ni — 14 
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T he next morning I arranged foif a colleague to stand in for 
me, and went down to Hanoi, to the company, to put in 
my demand for transfer. I Had invited^ Sibley and Jademy 
to meet me there for lunch. When I had completed my business, 
I went along to the mess, and there they were waiting for me. I 
had just had time to order some drinks when in came Mac. He 
said ‘Hallo’ to me and shook hands with the two visitors. He 
looked very hard at Sibley and suddenly poked him in the chest 
with the forefinger of his right hand. ‘Lang Son!’ he said. 

‘Right first time,’ said Sibley. ‘You were commandmg a 
platoon of the Third, if I remember.’ 

‘Right again,’ said Mac. ‘I was a sergent-chef then. You, I think, 
were a corporal, and you came across to me with a message from 
your company commander. Your crowd were in protection on 
the south side of the bridge. What a bordel that was that day!’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sibley. ‘A friend of mine was in your platoon, 
by the way. I think he was killed that very morning. Name of 
Scheer. By God, Smith, ybu kjiew him too, of course. He was 
with us at Marseilles. The Alsatian with the huge scar across his 
face.’ 

I remembered him very well as the quiet, unassuming fellow 
who was always quarrelling with Rousseau, the pimp from 
Marseilles, and as a fellow prisoner on our first Camerone. 

‘And Rousseau?’ I asked. ‘What happened to him?’ But nobody 
knew. 

‘Scheer,’ said McAndrew, ‘was my second-in-command, and 
a damn fine second-in-command, too. Yes, he was killed that 
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monung, but not by the Viets. As the two of you both knew him, 
rU tell you how it happened, if you hke. But first of all, let’s have 
another drink. Aldo, four cognac-sodas. Maulen!' 

He turned to Jademy. ‘You were at Lang Son?’ 

‘No,’ said Jademy. ‘I was in hospital, getting rid of a chancre' 

‘You were lucky,’ said Mac. ‘You,’ he continued, tur ning to 
me, ‘you weren’t there, eAher, and you may have some pretty 
erroneous impressions about the situation there. You may have 
heard that we “retiaed in good order in the face of overwhelm- 
ingly superior enemy forces”, or some such poppycock. We 
didn’t. We retired in the most appalling disocder in the face of 
damn-all! The French High Command was all balled-up and, 
in attempting to hide their confusion, they got ’emselves even 
more balled-up. You ^ow, when a general sits in a comfortable 
arm-chair in some luxuriously appointed office in Hanoi or 
Saigon, and tries to command a battle that’s going on about five 
hundred or two thousand miles away,,it’s only natural that he 
does one of two things. Either he c<Jnsiders that the reports from 
the battle-front are grossly exaggerated and leaves those who are 
being potted at by the Viets to stew in their own juice; or he 
lumself grossly exaggerates the importance of the reports and, 
sitting there, feverishly gulping his cognac-soda half a continent 
away from the scene of action, gets mto a thorough bloody panic, 
and starts interfering with the Job^of thfe commander on the spot. 
The latter is what happened in regard to Lang Son. 

‘It didn’t worry us too much inside our battahon, though my 
old pal Deweert, who was doing battahon sergeant-major — he 
got his later at Phu-Lang-Thu9ng, poor devil— told me that the 
commandant wait pretty nearly off his nut, Orj^g to execute the 
series of orders and counter-orders he received from three or four 
different sources. 

‘Anyhow, the orders said that we were to get out of Lang Son, 
though nobody quite understood why; so we did. It was in the 
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method and timing of the evacuation that things went very badly 
wrong. I remember that diere must have been something screwy 
with the transport plan. Tons of stores went up in smoke before 
we left and tons more fell intact into the hands of the Viets; yet, 
as we marched down the road, we saw whole columns of GMCs 
driving down the same road and in the same direction — empty ! 

‘One of the things that has always a^nazed me about the Legion 
is that men can see that sort of thing happening and stiU remain 
disciplincd.Why, in the American Army that sort of inefficiency 
at the higher levels would create a bloody mutmy. Yet the legion- 
naire sees it, understands what’s going on, and understands it far 
better than most; and he just plods on without saying a word. 
Now, why is that?’ 

‘Confidence in the immediate superior,’ suggested Jaderny. 
‘The legionnaire sees that the serj^ent-chef or adjutant commanding 
his lot has also noticed the inefficiency, but he knows that there 
is nothing his superior can do about it, since he is merely obeying 
the damned silly orders he has received.’ 

‘Not forgetting,’ added Sibley, ‘that the legionnaire fights for 
the Legion, as represented by those immediate superiors, and not 
for the French Government, as represented by the generals.’ 

‘Not forgetting also,’ I remarked, ‘that the legionnaire doesn’t 
give a damn, anyhow. It’s not his war. He’s just fighting it, and 
whether he’s killed by aft cncpiy bullet or some bloody fool’s 
incompetence, it’s all the same to him.’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted McAndrcw. ‘That may be so. But to get back 
to Lang Son. My platoon was the last but one out, and there still 
wasn’t a Viet to be seen. As we <;ame across the bridge, we sud- 
denly heard a whistfe and a crash, and saw a puff of smoke rising 
from the spot where I had left one of my machine-gunners to 
cover the withdrawal. Scheer turned to me with a look of 
incredulity in his eyes. “One-o-five!” he said. He was an ex- 
gunner like you. Smith. Immediately afterwards there were four 
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or five more whistles and crashes. The salvo straddled the river, 
but did no damage. There was now no further doubt, for we had 
heard the noise made by the guns in the distance and could judge 
roughly where it came from. “Our own artillery !” yelled Scheer. 
“Don’t the bloody fools know we’re not out yet? Makes me 
damned well ashamed ever to have been a guimer.’’ 

‘When the first puff ofimoke had cleared away, we saw my 
machine-gunner writhing on the ground with a broken leg, and 
Scheer started off across the bridge again to bring hkn in. He 
hadn’t got more than half-way, when another shell landed plumb 
on the bridge and ‘got him. He didn’t have ^chance. The thing 
burst only about two yards from him and he was cut to pieces. 
He was saill hving when I got to him, but only just. He passed me 
his platoon pocket-book, and told me that Legionnaire Braun 
needed a new pair of boots and that somebody else had a pierced 
water-bottle. Then he asked whetlier anybody else had been hurt 
by the shell that got him. I told him.that two men had been 
slightly wounded. “Beautiful fragmentation !’’ he said, and died. 
He was a gunner to the last, you see. 

‘As a matter of fact, as we discovered later, it wasn’t the artil- 
lery’s fault at all. They were merely acting on orders received, as 
also were the engineers who blew up the bridge just afterwards, 
before the last platoon was across. As for the Viets, they made no 
attempt to get into the town while we were there, but they 
potted at us all the way down the road, didn’t they, Sibley ?’ 

‘By Christ they did,’ said Sibley. 
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S OON after my arrival in Tongkirfg, I had heard that Felden, 
der Berliner, as we called him, who had been with me in the 
barrtck-room at Sidi Bel-Abb^, had bam taken prisoner at 
Hoa Binh in February of that year; so I hardly expected to see 
him again. 

The morning when I left the Transport Company to join the 
battalion at Nam Dinh I received orders to go and pick up a 
detachment of a dozen reinforcements at the Citadel and accom- 
pany them to my new unit; for which they were also destined, 
in a Dodge truck provided for the purpose. I duly reported to the 
Transit Company in the Citadel and the detachment was handed 
over to me. Among them, v^om did I see, resplendent in a fancy 
gaberdine uniform of the most startling hue, complete with 
brilliant shoes of a truly revolting yellow, but Felden, the Berliner 
Bauer I 

He saluted me and grinned. I shook hands with him. 

‘Hallo !’ I said. ‘Where have you sprung from, Berliner i I heard 
you’d been taken prisoner^.’ , 

‘So I was, chef,’ he replied. (I had just been promoted.) ‘But I 
was repatriated,’ he continued, and the perpetual grin spread all 
over his face. 

‘Repatriated? What on earth do you mean? Where to?’ 

‘To Berlin,’ he replied. 

At that moment the truck which was to take us to Nam Dinh 
arrived; so I gave the order to mount, and we drove off. The 
vehicle and driver had been supphed by one of the newly formed 
Vietnamian Transport Companies. The one thing the driver 
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could not do was drive. All he knew was how to blow the hom. In 
that respect he was a champion. He blew it three hundred and 
eighty-seven times before we were half-way through Hanoi. He 
seemed to tliiok that gave him the right to drive plumb in the 
middle of the road, cut blind comers and mow down unsmpect- 
ing cyclists. When we arrived at the level crossing and he shot 
the barrier just as it was b|ing lowered, my nerves could stand it 
no longer. I told him to puh up in front of the station, went into 
the huvette for a qyick cognac-soda, and came out to, die truck 
again. 

‘Have any of you fellows a pemis de condui^ei’ I asked, poking 
my head into the back of the truck. Felden said he had a driving 
licence, k looked to see if it was in order and told him to take die 
wheel. As for the almond-eyed public menace, I threw him to the 
wolves in the back of the vehicle. 

Felden was a good driver. Although he was known as the 
Berliner, he wasn’t really from Berlin aj all, but had worked as a 
tractor driver before joining the k.egion, on a small farm just 
outside the German capital. Once, at the Bas Fort Saint Nicolas 
in Marseilles, he was arguing some agricultural question with 
another farmer from Bavaria, when he lost his temper, just as 
he was losing the argument, and cried, ‘Ach, you provincial 
peasant, you can’t tell me anything. I come from Berlin.’ They 
had called him Der Berliner cve^ since. He was a simple, kindly 
soul, and his mouth was always spread from ear to ear in that 
permanent, monstrous, fatuous grin. 

In the early days he had always been wanting to desert. I 
remember that the other recruits persuaded him not to. I don’t 
think he realized what he was taking on 'Arhcn he had enlisted. 
In fact, he probably didn’t know exaedy how he came to be in 
the Legion at all. There was some story of his having escaped from 
the Russian to the French Zone of Germany, where he had fallen 
in with a Legion recruiting sergeant, who had first made him 
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drunk and then got him to sign his contract while he was too 
fuddled to know what he was domg. This may or may not have 
been true. Felden wasn’t very clear about it himself. 

Sitting beside me, driving that truck southwards along the 
Route Coloniale No. i at a steady, moderate forty miles an hour, 
he told me an amazing story. I wasn’t quite sure whether to 
believe it at the time; but I know ncfev that his experience was 
not unique, and that the same thing happened to at least twenty 
or thirty « other German legionnaires taken*, prisoner in Indo- 
china. 

He had gone in|:o the bag during die retreat from Hoa Binh 
in February of that year, but it appeared that the Viets had kept 
him for only about three weeks and then had handed hun over 
to the Chinese Communists who, m turn, after a delay of about a 
month, had handed him over to the Russians. I cannot give exact 
details as to time and place. Felden was extremely vague about 
them himself, and even^vaguer in imparting them to me. I 
gathered, however, that somo time in April or May he arrived, 
together with several other legionnaire prisoners whose homes 
were in the Russian Zone of Germany, at a sort of camp m 
Russia. There he had remained for about two months, and during 
that time he ‘went to school’, as he himself expressed it. The place 
must have been some sort of indoctrination centre, situated 
probably, according to liis dcscr^otion of the country and chmate, 
somewhere in Siberia. 

Felden was possessed of that natural cunning which is the birth- 
right of the Prussian peasant, and he must have realized that it was 
m his interest to reply Jawohl! to every question that was put to 
him. For two months' he said nothing but Jawohl! with the result 
that, before the end of the summer, he found himself back again 
on the farm near Berlin — i free man. 

He only stayed there for about a fortnight. He found the dull, 
monotonous hfe on the small farm a poor substitute for the gay 
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one he had been accustomed to leading in Indochina, whenever 
operations permitted. So he escaped once again into the French 
Zone and presented himself at a Legion recruiting station in order 
to finish his contract! He advanced the honouring of his contract 
as his chief reason for returning: I rather doubt it, but, if true, 
what a difierence from his attitude of two and a half years before ! 
I think the truth was that|ie had an urge to see his old comrades 
again. The fact that he had quite a packet of back-pay to draw 
must also have had ; considerable influence. So he had cpme back. 

He was, of course, rolling in money. Hence the fiightful 
uniform he was wearing, which didn’t last five minutes as soon 
as the battalion sergeant-major set eyes on it when we arrived at 
the rear-Jsase. 

He drove us safely down to Nam Dinh and, when he had spent 
the whole of his eigkt month’s back-pay, celebrating with his 
cronies in the cafts and brothels of that dismal town, he volun- 
teered, although strictly speaking he A^as on leave, to go out on 
operations with the battaUon. Th^ captain’s driver was ill, and 
Felden offered to replace him at the wheel of the company com- 
mander’s jeep. 

He shouldn’t have tempted Providence a second time. Just 
beyond Phu-Ly they went up on a mine. The captain was slightly 
wounded in the legs; but Felden wasn’t so lucky. The gear-box 
took his head clean off and landed i* in the road about twenty 
yards away. When we picked it up to bury it with his body, his 
poor face had that idiotic grin still spread all over it. Felden was 
always grinning. 

As soon as I arrived at the rear-base and handed over the 
detachment, I was presented to the batulion commander. He 
confided to me the command of the 8i-mm mortar platoon. 

‘You know something about mortars, I beheve,’ he said, a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘I have heard all about your instruction at Sidi 
Bel-Abbis.’ 
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I saluted, left the office, and went to take over the platoon 
which, as it turned out, I was to command for the remaining 
fifteen months of my stay in Indo-< 3 hina. It was a good platoon, 
a damned good platoon, though I say it myself. God, and perhaps 
God alone, knows where they are now. I had two sergeants, a 
Hungarian, and a Frenchman, who each commanded a section of 
two mortars, and four corporals who^were each responsible for 
one piece. The French sergeant, two of the corporals, and three 
or four of the legionnaires I already knew. , 

This continual meeting of old Legion comrades is not so 
coincidental as it seems at first sight. The Legion is, after all, a 
fairly small family. Even swoUen as it was by the exigencies of 
the war in Indo-China, the total strength rarely exceeded twenty 
thousand, and it is no exaggeration to say that 1 knew at least a 
thousand of them. Many, many more knew me ! Most of them 
moved around quite a lot and, as I had spent two years in Sidi 
Bel-Abb^s, I had seen thousands go through there, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of sergeants I had helped to train. Already, after 
only three and a half years’ service, I never walked into a ser- 
geants’ mess in Indo-China without seeing at least one or two 
people I knew standing against the bar ready to offer me a drink. 

In' fact, my French sergeant was Gerard, who at Sidi Bel-Abbfes 
on the anniversary of Camerone in 1951 had had the honour of 
drinking at the colonel’s table, because he had just been let off a 
punishment. The otlier section commander, whom I had not 
known previously, was from Budapest and his name was Nagy. 
Both were exceUent sous-officiers. In the long run I came to prefer 
Nagy. He was slightly mad, but the men loved him. Gerard was 
inclined to be a bit'sdlfish and look after his own interests rather 
than those of the men he commanded. 
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I I KB nearly all the legion battalions, ours was engaged on 
'intervention’. I should perhaps explain that troops in Indo- 
^ China, apart ^om the bjse squatters in the big tojvns, were 
employed in one of two ways: either as the permanent garrisons 
of the large and fmall posts scattered throughout the French- 
occupied territory, or as mobile interventiomsts, ready, as soon 
as the order was given, to move out from their base and deal with 
the Vietminh wherever they might be reported. For the former 
task Senegalese and the newly formed Vietnamian units were 
almost exclusively employed. The Senegalese, in particular, almost 
invariably spent the whole of their two^years’ tour in the Far East 
sitting in the same post. 

For intervention more 'reliable’ troops were required — first 
and foremost the Legion. It is not merely my opinion that the 
legionnaires were the most reliable troops in Indo-China. I 
have heard French, non-Legion officers admit it frequditly. 
Next in order of reliability came the Arabs — tirailleurs algeriens 
et marocains — who were also used as mobile intervention 
troops. 

A battahon such as ours would nearly always be based on the 
outskirts of some big town, so diat, when the main body was out 
on operations, the base details remained as part of the town’s 
garrison. I had a small room wfiich I shared >|ith my two sergeants. 
There I left my kit when out on operations, which, as Sibley 
already had warned me, were nine days out of ten. These sorties 
would last anything from a day or so to a couple of months. At 
the end of each one, we returned to base to refit, pick up rein- 
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forcements to replace the dead and wounded, and wait for the 
next to begin. 

The first in which I participated, the one during which Felden 
was killed, was not particularly exciting for my platoon.We were 
moimted, as usual, in two fifteen-hundredweight trucks. During 
the entire two days we only took the mortars out of them once, 
and even then we didn’t fire a shot. Tl/“ whole affair was a ‘flop’. 
As so often happened, the Viets whom we had been sent to attack 
knew that we were coming, and disappeared, from the scene the 
night before we left camp. 

It was not always like that. One day just before Christmas we 
were sent out to a village near Thai Binh, about twenty-five 
miles to the soutli of Nam Dinh, which was reported to be 
occupied by a reduced company of Vietminli. We disembarked 
from the vehicles about four miles from the village and made 
the approach march on foot. We were not particularly worried. 
An hour to get there, we thought, two or three hours for scour- 
ing the village and moppmg up any resistance offered by this 
handful of the enemy. Then we would stay the night in the village 
and return to camp by midday the following day in time to 
prepare for Christmas. 

It ‘didn’t work out quite like that. We arrived in sight of the 
objective, quite a large group of farm buddings surrounded by 
tall trees. When we were about eight hundred yards away, we 
halted, and the battalion commander gave orders for two com- 
panies to advance and reconnoitre. I told Nagy to get the four 
mortars in action, behind a dyke, facing the objective, and 
accompanied the commander of the leading company, keeping 
in touch with Nagy by means of our ‘walkie-talkie’ radio-sets. 

All this was thoroughly bad tactics, as any infantryman will 
recognize. The main body of the battalion should, of course, 
have been halted out of sight of the objective, while a mere hand- 
ful of scouts were sent forward to do the reconnoitring. But, we 
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had by then gone out on so many wild-goose chases that we had 
become careless. 

The leading company advanced in open formation towards 
the village. ’Nothii^ seemed to be stirring. The men were walking 
stolidly over the quagmire of the half-dried ricefield, their boots 
squelching in the mud and their arms emitting an occasional 
metallic clink, as a buttonW>r a piece of metal equipment rubbed 
against them. Save for the squelching and the tinkling, there was 
complete silence. The village looked most peaceful. There wasn’t 
a breath of smoke curling up from the houses. The place looked 
uninhabited. We "arrived within two hunc^^ed yards of it. I 
noticed that, four hundred yards away on our right, there was 
another,«much smaller, village, with a herd of buffalo grazing 
near by. The two had^ looked like one when we had started from 
the main dyke. About three hundred yards to lliy left, grouped 
together on one of those little raised islands which are dotted 
about the riceficlds, was a clump of Jrees, mostly palms, their 
umbrella tops bending over under the weight of the giant leaves. 

The company commander was walking along a dyke, to avoid 
getting his feet wet, and I was following about ten yards behind 
him. We were only about a hundred yards from the larger village, 
and 1 remember yawning over the futility of these operations in 
which nothing ever happened. Then two things did happen. 
What sounded like a swarm of furious bees buzzed past my ears 
and the captain fell over backwards into the ricefield. Of all the 
thoughts that raced through my head in that first fraction of a 
second one stands out very clearly: the back of the captain’s head 
touched the ground before the bark of the heavy machine-gun 
which had fired the bullet reached my eafs. The next second 1 
was on my belly in the stubble of the ricefield, sheltering beliind 
the dyke, and machine-guns and rifles were chattering and bark- 
ing all round. 

In such a situation there is no need to give orders, particularly 
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when one is dealing vdth l^onnaires. There is only one diing to 
do: go to ground and start filing back. The legionnaires did it. 
The first of our machine-guns opened up less than two seconds 
after the first enemy shot had been fired. The machine-gimner 
was standing bolt upright, firing from the hip. He emptied three 
magazines before he fell with a bullet through the heart. 

It soon became evident that our situ^on was trickier even than 
it had appeared at first sight. The platoon over to my left, which 
had taken cover behind a dyke facihg the village, was still sus- 
taining casualties. Men were being shot in the back, and the 
bidlets were comiijg from the clump of trees behind them. Over 
the company radio I could hear that our right flank was in a no 
better position, for they were being harassed by rifle and auto- 
matic fire from the small village. We had walked into a first-dass 
ambush and were being fired upon from three points of the com- 
pass. By the cahbre and intensity of the fire I judged that we were 
up against a battalion at t;he very least. 

The right-hand platoon commander, a lieutenant, was re- 
peatedly calling the company commander on the radio, and the 
company commander did not answer. I looked over to where he 
was lymg and noticed for the first time that his radio operator was 
lying, face upwards, beside him. So I chipped in on the radio and 
told the lieutenant that both the captam and his radio operator 
had been hit, but that I could not; yet be certain whether wounded 
or killed. The lieutenant, who was the senior, then took over 
command and told me to start firing on the main village. I sent 
through the necessary orders to Nagy and the first shells arrived 
as soon as I had spoken. Good old Nagy ! He must have had the 
mortars already traurj-d on the village, anticipating my orders, 
with the loaders each holding a shell in the mouth of the tube, 
ready to let go as soon as he ordered Fire ! He very quickly got 
the range of the front edge of the trees surrounding the village and 
the fire from there slackened a Uttlc. 
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Meanwhile I aawlcd up to the side of the captain. CrmlinglS 
not my strong point, and a number of bullets whizzed too near 
to the seat of my pants to be comfortable, but at last I got there. 
When I saw the half-inch bullet hole in his forehead, I understood 
why he had hit the ground so quickly. The effect of a point-five 
bullet fired at point-blank range must have been equivalent to a 
five-ton lorry travelling \t thirty miles an hour. The radio 
operator was not quite dead but was going fast, and the receiver 
of the set was crack]jng forth fjantic enquiries from thejbattalion 
commander, I picked up the handset and explained to the com- 
mandant what had happened. He acknowledged, and I heard him 
give orders to the two reserve companies to attack, one the 
clump octrees to the left, the other the smaller village to the 
right. He told me to transmit orders to the lieutenant now com- 
manding the leading company to semain in position and not 
attempt to move until the two attacks had gone in. We couldn’t 
very well do anything else. Wc were pinned to the ground. 

I looked at my watch. Two hours had passed since the first shot 
was fired. That is an amazing thing about this sort of action. The 
first five seconds arc so filled with incident that you can scarcely 
imagine it possible for things to have happened so quickly. And 
then everythmg settles down. Men go on being killed *and 
wounded, but at longer intervals. You still hear bullets buzzing 
across your nose, but you have bccon>e a fatalist. And gradually 
you improve your position, hide a httle bit more of yourself, 
usually behind a tuft of grass wliich wouldn’t stop an air-gun 
pellet but which gives you a feeling of not being so naked. You 
find a httle hollow in the ground a httle way to your left which 
will enable yau to get a couptc of inches |bwer, and bit by bit 
you edge your way into it. Then you look at your watch, and 
two hours have gone by ! 

Slowly but progressively, all the men of the leading company 
were doing the same thing; crawling a couple of feet to the 
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right here, improving a riring position there, digging a shallow 
hole with trenching-tool or bayonet or jack-knife. During the 
whole of the action the company lost twenty-five men: twenty- 
one of them were accounted for in the first minute ! 

The artillery now began putting up quite a good show. The 
commandant had evidently asked them for support, and a battery 
in a fixed position five miles away b^an shelling the larger vil- 
lage. It was tricky work for them, of course, for, as I say, our 
leading elements were a bare hundred yard^ from the trees sur- 
rounding it; but they fired a bit over and landed their shells plumb 
in the middle of the objective among the houses. They probably 
didn’t do a lot o^^ damage to the defenders, since obviously the 
fellows who were firing at us were in the outskirts of tjie woods 
immediately in front of us. But the moral support was heartening, 
and I was enabled to turn my mortars on to die two secondary 
objectives. 

The clump of trees was the first to be attacked, and it was taken 
fairly easily. There probably weren’t more than a couple of 
machine-gun crews there, and the left flank of the company 
picked off a couple of the survivors who tried to escape to the 
large village. Tliis eased the situation on our left flank consider- 
ably. My mortars had done a good job of work and had landed 
their shells neady in the centre of the clump. Later, it was dis- 
covered that by a stroke of luck one projectile had landed plumb 
on one of the machine-guns, wrecking it and killing two of the 
crew. 

The attack on the smaller village didn’t go half so well. Nagy 
must have over-estimated the range for safety’s sake, and I could 
see that the shells bursting well behind t^e objective. I 
shortened down the range by flank observation, but, imfortun- 
ately by the time I was short enough, one or two of our men got 
into the outskirts and I had to cease fire. In any case, this second 
attack was a failure. A murderous fire was levelled at die company 
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which had been given the task, and the main body never arrived 
within two hundred yards of the objective. One section pushed 
on to within fifty yards, and, as I say, a few of the leading men 
penetrated into the' village, but the rest were completely written 
off. 

Night was now falling, ahd hasty preparations were made for 
the evacuation of the woun^led. I do not know of any more grisly 
business than this. In such a situation stretchers are not available, 
or at least never in^ sufficient quantity. The night was^ black as 
pitch and, of course, Vve dared not show a hght. For three hours 
I heard badly, oftea very painfully, wounded men being carried 
or dragged along by their comrades who were\loimdering about 
in the darjt, doing their very best, but often missing their step and 
thus involuntarily lacerating the raw wounds of those they were 


carrying. 

I slept that mgkt, oddly enough, from midnight"rill just before 
dawn. Gerard crawled out to me after dark and offered to reheve 
me, but I decided that as I was thcre^I nught as well stay there. It 
was safer than crawling back to the platoon, anyway ! 1 told him 
to leave one man on guard at each mortar, and let the rest get as 
much sleep as possible, I also told him to switch off the radio till 
first light and to open up again only in the event of any acti’/ity 
starting. There was absolutely nothing I could do as regards 
observation in that inky darkness, so I ^und the driest spot in the 
neighbourhood and went to sleep, after I had drunk the half-bottle 
of cognac Gerard left with me. 

I slept with the handset of the intcr-battalion radio-set tied 


against my car with a piece of string, and a quarter of an hour 
before first li p^ t I was awakened by hearing ^^cKommandant giving 
orders to the company behind us to launch a second attack on the 
Banking village. He told me he was going to saturate the objective 
for five minutes with concentrated mortar fire, while the artillery 


would deal with the main, frontal objective. As he was standing 


Ni, — 1$ 
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just by the side of my mortars, he said he would give the orders 
direct to Nagy. All I would have to do would be to yell ^Stop’ 
as soon as the fire became dangerous for the attackers. 

The assault was very well conceived. The village was due west 
of the attacking company, so that the defenders were blinded by 
the glare of the nsmg sun. It was successful, though there were a 
few casualties due to cross-fire from ^e larger village, m spite of 
the quite heavy artillery barrage. Four Viets were taken prisoner 
and twenty-two killed. 

The situation, with both our flanks sc<9ure, was now much 
healthier. For the first time m nearly twenty-rfour hours we were 
able to move about sufficiently, behind the shelter of the dykes, to 
open our one-day ration tms and have a bite to eat. I gpured the 
coffee powder and sugar mto my half-full water-bottle, shook it 
vigorously, and sat sippmg^cold coffee, while I smoked a badly 
crumpled cigarette I looked at the captain and noticed a bulge m 
his trouser pocket. I put my hand m to explore and pulled out an 
untouched quarter-bottle of Courvoisier I screwed oif the stop- 
per, said 'Prosit ' m the direction of the corpse, and swigged half 
of It. Then I replaced the stopper and pulled the peak of the 
captam’s kepi down over the black hole m his forehead. His 
brains dropped out at the back, but he looked more peaceful that 
way, as though he were takmg a nap on a hot summer’s after- 
noon. 

He had been a mce fellow, that captain, very well liked by his 
men, chiefly because he never showed the slightest fear. He always 
wore a kepi m action, while everybody else wore the Austrahan 
type of bush-hat. He did so, less from a spirit of bravado than to 
facihtate c<jmmand,^ut it was ceitam that it was^omg to be his 
undomg one day, and that day had come. He was a true legion- 
naire who had come up through the ranks. He was, 1 think, 
happier drinking with the souS’^officiers m our mess than he was 
among his colleagues m theirs. He had always been m and out of 
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our bar at the base, entertaining us with his stories about big- 
game hunting, of which he had done quite a bit du ring his 
chequered career. If you beUeved all the yams he had told, during 
those long -^ter evenings at Nam Dinh, about the number of 
elephants which had met their deaths in prolongation of the sights 
of his Winchester, there couldn’t have been many pairs of tusks 
remaining in the whole of ^e Far East. 

During the morning a squadron of planes came along and 
machine-gunned th^ village. ^ couple of them also ^Iropped 
incendiary bombs, and soon a pretty good fire was raging among 
the huts behind tlie*trecs. At midday we hear^ a rumbling and 
grinding away to the south — behind the village — which we 
identified as a convoy of lorries. So it appeared that it had been 
decided to send up reinforcements. 

The rest I d^d not learn until the? following looming. Two 
battalions h.ad beffn brought up, and they took up positions to 
the south and south-west of the centre resistance, which was 
thus virtually surrounded. There was some delay in the deploy- 
ment of one of the battalions, so that the attack designed to 
reduce the defenders and scoop a Viet battalion into the bag did 
not go in until the next day at dawn. When it did, after a massive 
artillery preparation, all that was found was an empty village. 
No Vietminh, no civilians, not even an animal, except for a 
couple of diseased pigs. How or w]fcn tkey got out was a mystery. 

Our battalion was called up just before midday to give a hand 
in scouring the village. All the signs of a. fortified camp were 
there; ammunition dumps, but no ammunition; weapon-pits, 
but no weapons; a complicated system of underground shelters, 
but not a single Viet hiding in them; no wclmdcd and no dead. 
There was nothing for me to do there, so, pocketing a neatly 
carved Utde wooden Buddha I had found in one of the huts, I 
walked back to the main dyke to rejoin my platoon. 

‘Joyeux Noel,’ cried Gerard and Nagy. I looked at tliem blankly. 
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‘Oh yes, I suppose it is,* I said. ‘Happy Christmas to both of 
you.’ 

We spent the remainder of the day, all dircc battaUons, sweep- 
ing an area of about twenty square miles, but didn’t find any Viets. 
Back at the base we celebrated Christmas on Boxing Day. We 
had sustained a hundred and twenty casualties, so those of us who 
remained had half again as much tfi eat and drink as we had 
expected. And the Germans sang Stilk Nacht, heilige Nacht, as 
only legionnaires can sing it. 
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N early all operat^ns in tlie Tongking Delta fell into 
one of the two categories I have just described. Either 
there was a^wild-goos^ chase when one never eyen smelt 
a Viet, or else one sthek out one’s neck a bit too far and had it 
neatly lopped off for one’s pains. Of this second type was Opera- 
tion ‘X’. (I have my reasons for not being too expHdt.) 

Troops,to the value of about a division and a half were engaged, 
but the incident I am going to describe concerns only the Mobile 
Group of which my battaUon formed part. This "group consisted 
of three battaHorft, of which two were Legion, the whole being 
commanded by a colonel — ^not of the Legion. 

As I have already mentioned, m^y fegionnaires, although of 
considerable military experience and ability, refused promotion 
and preferred to remain ordinary private soldiers. Such a one was 
the colonel’s radio operator on Mobile Group Headquarters. 

The operation had gone too far and too fast. The two Legion 
battalions of the group had been sent on some twelve miles ahead 
of the remainder of the forces engaged* had bumped up against a 
complete Vietminh division, and had been ordered to retire. On 
our way back we fell into a strong and very cleverly devised 
ambush, had a lot of casualties, but eventually managed to force 
our way back in some disorder to the strong-point which was 
being thinly hgld by the reserve battalion. 

At Group Headquarters, which was estabhshed on a hill-top in 
the middle of the strong-point, there was full-scale panic; and 
the colcaiel, who had completely lost control of the situation, was 
trotting round in half-circles, quite incapable of taking any deci- 
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sions or issuing any orders. And all the time the survivors of the 
two battalions were streaming back and just standing around 
waiting for somebody to tell them to do something. ‘ 

Then it was that this legionnaire, the radio* operator, suddenly 
and for a brief and glorious moment, came out of his shell. He 
snatched the map from the astonished coloncFs shaking hands, 
cast a quick look round him to sec l^ow the land lay, and then, 
picking up the microphone, started dictating clear and precise 
orders fc|f deployment to the battalion comnjanders. He asked the 
artillery for defensive fire in front of the positions, giving the co- 
ordinates of the objectives and full details as tewnethod of employ- 
ment. He dicn handed the map back to the bewildered colonel 
and became once more the quiet, disciplined radio operator. 

He had quite certainly saved the situation and prevented dis- 
aster, but, of course, he never got any recognition for it. On the 
contrary, the incident was very naturally hushed up. I believe the 
colonel did try to use his^ influence to push him up a rank or two 
— out of sheer, unadulterated shame, I suppose — but he refused, 
saying he was quite happy to remain an ordinary legionnaire. 

I quote this isolated incident, not only because of its intrinsic 
interest, but because it occurred during the last operation in the 
Toflgking Delta in which we took part. Rumours had been 
circulating for some weeks that we were to be transferred to I,aos, 
and most of us were praying that they contained some foundation 
of truth. I, for one, was thorou^y sick of infantry warfare in the 
Delta. We never seemed to be getting anywhere. It was always 
the same story. Either we wasted our time chasing after non- 
existent Vietminh, or we poked our nose in where there were 
too many of them* ^d were massacred. Add to ^his the dreary 
monotony of that utterly flat, waterlogged country, and you will 
understand that we were all ready for a change of scenery. 

The first indication that there might be some truth m the 
rumours came in the form of orders for the whole battahon, 
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complete with its rear base, to move from Nam Dinh to the 
Hanoi area. 

The move was an amazing sight. The amount of material a 
battalion in Indo-China managed to accumulate at its permanent 
headquarters was quite incredible. To begin with, everybody had 
at least one, if not two or tluree, large tin trunks in which he kept 
his excess kit and personal belongings, odds and ends he had 
bought, embroidered silks and other souvenirs. Given a battalion 
strength of five or^six hundrfd, several three-ton lomes were 
required for the transport of these alone. Then there was aU the 
mess and office furrfiture collected bit by bit ev^r since the forma- 
tion of the unit. Packed together on the trucks, cheek by jowl 
with array issue plain deal chairs and tables, were the relics 
‘found’ in the many deserted villages where the unit had operated: 
the typical lo-y tables from some pagoda, tapestries, cremation 
urns converted t8 use as ash-trays, and Chinese prints and pictures. 

Next came the livestock: the pigs, thf ducks, and the cliickens, 
often a cow or two, to say nothingK»f the pets — mainly dogs and 
monkeys. And lastly came the PIMs and the BMC. 

PIMs {Prisomiers Interna Militaires) were not prisoners of war 
in the normal sense of the term. They were men and women, 
picked up in the towns and villages, who were suspected of aiding 
or sympathizing with the Vietminh; and there must have been 
several thousand of them in the jitcnlhient camps all over Indo- 
China. There was a great deal of injustice done to many of diese 
unfortunates, either knowingly o^ dirougb sheer carelessness on 
the part of the authorities. Some of these PIMs honestly did not 
know why they had been imprisoned, and a great many who had 
been condemned in the first instance to six ifionths’ detention still 
remained m the camps after three or four years. I am quite sure 
that with their callous and careless pohey in regard to the intern- 
ment of civihans and their neghgent administradon of them once 
they had been interned, the French were firmly driving a contri- 
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butoty nail into their colonial coffin. There was scarcely a family 
in the Delta, except the very rich ones, which could not count a 
member or two interned in some camp or other. Ugly parallels 
could be and often were drawn. The comments of some of the 
German legionnaires on the ‘fianzdsischett Konzentrationslager' were 
ironical enough. 

The more ‘reliable’ of these PIMs w/;re employed as cooUes by 
military units and were often attached completely to those units. 
We had about sixty attached to our battalicyi. They formed an 
integral part of the battalion, and even accompanied us on opera- 
tions, which was pretty odd when one camC to think about it. 
We didn’t trouble to think. We just used them. I employed about 
half of them to carry my ammunition. 

Last, but by no means least, came the BMC. In order to explain 
these initials it is necessary fot me to say something p{ the arrange- 
ments made by the French Army for the provisibn of an clement 
of feminine distraction /o its sex-starved soldiery. The Bordel 
Militaire de Campagne was considered a necessary adjunct to every 
unit of battahon strength in Indo-China. At each rear base in the 
Delta there could be seen in a secluded comer of the parade- 
ground a building around which flitted the elfin forms of the 
unites prostitutes clad in their transparent white silk trousers. 
Into this building penetrated, when off duty, the soldiers who 
had fifty piastres to spare tnd a^desire to be assuaged. 

Since prostitution is considered an honourable profession 
among the Indo-Chinese, it can scarcely be claimed that by such 
practices the French were demoralizing the local inhabitants, and, 
since these brothels were supervised by the Service de Sante, it 
could even be clainted their use limited the spiead of disease 
which would have resulted from the promiscuous ‘picking up’ 
of women in the streets and cafes. 

It was only when one began to examine the economics of the 
business that one became aware of an extremely impleasant smell. 
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The ostensible proprietress of tlie bordel was the maitresse, who 
served behind the bar and was responsible for discipline among her 
almond-eyed pensiomaires. She kept a strict tally, on a printed 
form supplied by the battalion, of every glass of beer drunk and 
every half-hour spent in one of the alcoves behind the bar. Then 
one Icamt that twenty per cent of all earnings went to the bat- 
talion, to be distributed |o the various company funds. Since 
company funds were mamly used for amehorating the meals on 
high days and holidays, this n^eant that the soldier ate J)is Christ- 
mas dinner off a weftnan’s immoral earnings ! 

Were this all, it*would have been bad enough; but one next 
learnt that the withered beauty behind the bar was not even to 
that extept the owner of the establishment. On a Saturday morn- 
ing, she could be found plunged in a discussion of the week’s 
accounts with^a smartly dressed half-caste who had arrived from 
Hanoi or Haiphong in her sports car. This dusky«beauty was the 
proprietress of the Central Mihtary Brothel m the big city, of 
which the ramshackle hut with its,sevcn or eight pitiful inmates 
was but a suburban branch. She took another thirty per cent, 
wliich she thrust into her voluminous handbag. Then she had a 
drink with the officers and went on to the next branch to collect 
another week’s takings. 

But do not delude yourself into thinking that even she was the 
genius whose business acumen ^ad v^eldcd the sexual pulsations 
of the Expeditionary Force into one vast, money-making orgasm. 
If one could have paid a visit round about the end of the mondi 
to her luxurious establishment — the officers’ one — in the big 
town, there could have been seen the rather too plump, ratlrer 
too well-diieved man who arrived, in* die latest American 
limousine stretching five yards from bumper to bumper, to 
collect his over-all percentage on the month’s takings from the 
whole network. And to whom, you may well ask, did he pay 
toll? But no, let’s leave it at that. 
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S o we handed over to »«Vietnamiap Army unit our comfort- 
able base at Nam-Dinh, with its magnificent cookhouses, 
its 'vell-ordered barrack-roopis, its shaded gardens, its hot 
and cold showers, and its cinema, on the construction of all of 
which the battalio^ had progressively laboufed for nearly two 
years, whenever it was not in action. It was always like that in 
Indo-China: the Legion constructed and then gave the results 
away to others. 

The next day the convoy of fifty three-tonners w,ith its assorted 
material, hiunan, and animal load had wound fes way north to 
Hanoi and dumped us ii^ a swamp about three miles from my 
old home, the Pont dcs Rapides. When I left Indo-China six 
months later that swamp had turned into a fair-sized village. 

The rumoiurs were substantiated. We were to proceed to Laos 
in ten days’ time, so I applied for four days’ leave in Hanoi. At 
die s'ame time we lost Gerard, who was due for repatriation; so 
Jademy. who had always been interested in mortars, appUed to 
be transferred to my platoon as^ replacement. The transfer was 
authorized. 

I met a lot of old {iriends in Hanoi, and the town was duly 
painted red. I started my leave with a fair amount of money, 
since, not only had it been impossible to spend one’s pay during 
the almost uninterrupted series of operations, btK'I had been 
winning quite a lot at poker. Nevertheless, in the Tongking 
capital it was just as easy to spend money, if you went about the 
business scientifically, as in any other big town, and by the third 
evening I had only a few piastres left. I was t hinking seriously of 
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begging a lift back to camp and cutting my leave short, so, after 
strolling through the Grand Pagoda and looking at the lotus 
flowers in die ‘Litde Lake’, I went across to the Taverne Royale 
to have a beer, and see if there was anybody I could touch for 
five hundred piastres or a Hft back to base. 

I hadn’t been sitting there on the terrace for more than five 
minutes when a cyclo-pousse came alqng and deposited a caporaU 
chef in front of me. He came straight up to my table and saluted 
me. 'Mes respects, Chef' he said. I hadn’t recognized h^m at first, 
but as soon as I hcaiM his voice I remembered. It was Ambrosio, 
the young Itahan who had sold my scarf for me at Marseilles. I 
asked him to have a drink and offered to pay for it, but when I 
saw the j;iuge wad of five-hundred piastre notes he pulled out of 
his pocket, I didn’t insist. I let him pay for me. 

He told me that he was doing the job of NCO in charge of 
supphes for th® two companies of his regiment which were 
already in Laos. His job was to order drinks and fresh vegetables 
in Hanoi — apparently these comnjodities were unobtainable in 
Laos — have them carted down to the airport and loaded on a 
plane, and then accompany them and deliver the goods to the 
two companies he was representing. He was making the return 
journey once a week, he told me, and making a very good thing 
out of it. He tapped his pocket and winked, and I was just going 
to ask him for details, when a lieutenant from the battalion came 
along in his jeep, I accepted his offer of a lift back to camp. I did 
not see Ambrosio again before 1 left Indo-China, so I never found 
out what he was up to. 

When I arrived back at base, preparations for the departure 
were well under way. The camp was resotiflding to the tapping 
of hammers, as hds were nailed on to packing cases full of heavy 
armament and equipment, medical supplies, ammunition, bottles 
of cognac, and all the other odds and ends wliich go to make up 
a war. 
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The entire battalion was to be moved to Laos by aeroplane. 
For some time all the mountainous country along the Laotian 
border had been under the control of the Vietminh, so that the 
only means of communication between Hanoi and the Kingdom 
of Laos, unless one made an enormous detour via the slow 
journey up die Mekong river in a gunboat, was by air. 

It was known that the^e had been a certain infiltration of 
Vietminh forces into Laotian territory, though the exact extent 
of the peijetration was unknown. We were being sent there with 
the object of reconnoitring and ascertaining what enemy forces 
had been engaged and where they were located. Ostensibly our 
mission would be to construct a road through the forest from die 
Plaine des Jarres in the north to Paksanc, on the j^ckong, 
which forms the frontier between Laos and Thailand. 

The plan was to send half the battalion to the north and the 
other half to the south; and to tliis end the four liandred and fifty 
officers and men who formed our fighting strength were to be 
embarked on a shuttle service of DC3 aircraft at Hanoi Airport. 
The movement of the personnel and stores would take three days 
to complete. 

My platoon also had to be split in half; I sent Nagy with his 
section to the Plaine dcs Jarres in the north, keeping Jaderny, who 
had less experience of mortars and far less knowledge of the 
section, with me in the south. As things turned out, Jademy did 
not accompany me immediately to Laos, for at the last minute I 
was told to detail a sergeant for special duties with the battalion. 
Since these special duties consisted in escorting the BMC on the 
journey, Jademy was the obvious choice, not because he knew 
less about the platdoo, but because he knew fai; more about 
brothels. 

So we embarked at Hanoi and, after an hour and a half’s flying, 
the DC3 which had brought me and eleven of my men circled 
over the Mekong and landed us without mishap on the temporary 
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airfield. We descended from the aeroplane and marched immedi- 
ately to the positions which had been allotted to us. 

This was a very different country from die one to which I had 
been confined for the past eighteen montlis. To the south of us — 
only five hundred yards away — ^was the River Mekong widi 
Thailand on the far side. To the north mountains covered by dense 
forest stretched away as (df as die cyo could see. The village itself 
— it had the status of an important town in that sparsely populated 
country — stretched^ for three, or four hundred yards •along die 
river, a single street of wooden houses thatched with straw. There 
were a few stores, Vhich also served as cafes ^d were run by the 
mevitable and ubiquitous Chinese, the businessmen of the Far 
East. 

All the houses were built on ‘stilts’, so that -you had to mount a 
short flight oif steps or a ladder in order to arrive at floor level. It 
appears that tliefc are several reasons for this type Cf construction. 
Security from snakes and other daiigerj^us animals is one, and die 
high floods which occur during the rainy season arc anodier. 
The space underneath the house was divided into a number of 
pens for the hvestock, the pigs, chickens, and ducks, with which 
that country abounds. 

The Laotians themselves were also very different from the 
Tongkingese. Despising, like all mountain dwellers, the people of 
the plains, they were more prinytive tnd less polluted by civiliza- 
tion. Their bodies, which wen more sturdily built, looked 
healthier and stronger than those of the,inhabitants of the Red 
River Delta, and their attitude was more independent. Here the 
sarong replaced the loose trousers as a national costume for both 
sexes. In the isolated moimtain villages Ifoth men and women 
went about naked from the waist up during the hot season. 

We established our first camp a mile or two north of Paksane, 
in a clearing about a hundred and fifty yards square. On the first 
night we slept under our bivouac tents. By the second night we 
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already had houses which we had constructed during the day. 
Given a machette and a sufficiency of bamboo within cutting and 
fetching distance, it was amazing how quickly a legionnaire could 
build himself a Uttle cabin. 

The third day was almost entirely sjpent in bringing up stores 
from the airfield to the camp. Fortunately there was a Laotian 
Army transport company, tquipped w,ith GMCs, based at Vien- 
tiane, and they detached a few vehicles for our use, so that all we 
had to dofWas to load the stores qn to the trucks at the airstrip 
and unload them at the camp. By the evening of tliat day all the 
stores were in, but there was still no sign of jSdemy. 

He arrived tlie next morning. At about nine o’clock we saw an 
aeroplane circling over the ricefield which had been levflhd out 
for an airstrip, and preparing to land; as usual, we sent oft a 
GMC to pick up whatever had arrived. Half an Jiour later the 
truck returned. Sprawling despondently over ^licir bundles of 
baggage in the back of it, ^any of them weeping piteously, were 
the eight spindly-legged sweethearts of the battaUon, their yellow 
cheeks infused widi a sickly green. Sitting with the driver in 
front, dishevelled, pale, and wild-eyed, was Jademy. As soon as 
the truck halted, he leapt to the ground and turned towards his 
human ioad. 

‘Foutez-moi le camp, bande de sales putains!’ he cried in a voice 
half choked with despair and anger. ‘Get to hell out of my sight, 
you band of whores. I never want to see you again as long as I 
hve.’ And he staggefed towards where we were standing, 
laugliing our heads off, his knees trembling and his face twitching 
with a nervous tic. 

‘For God’s sake, he said to me, ‘don’t laugh. Give me a 

drink. I’m all in.’ 

As soon as we had slaked his thirst and calmed him down a 
httle, he told us what had happened. 

‘I left the base at six-thirty this morning,’ he explained. ‘I got 
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’em on to the trucks easily enough, and we drove down to the 
airport at Gia-Lam, where a DC3 was waiting for us. There the 
trouble began. All that they had been told was that they were 
going to Laps and,* as none of them had the faintest notion where 
Laos was, they had no idea how they were going to get diere. 
As soon as they saw the aeroplane, the panic started. They clasped 
their hands together in prayer, and th^air was so thick with their 
howls and their ''Shim, shim, Buddhas"* that you couldn’t hear the 
noise of the motors. When I told ’em to get into the p^ane, they 
refused point-blank, ^y orders were to take the boxon to Laos, 
and I was damned well going to do it, so I tried to get ’em in by 
force; they fought like wildcats; if I hadn’t giv*en up, they’d have 
tom me to pieces. 

‘I finally succeeded in embarking them by a trick. I invited 
them all to come and have a drink with me at the buvette and talk 
things oVer. Meanwliile I whispered to the two men I had with 
me to load all their bundles on to the plane wliilc they weren’t 
looking. When we came out of th^ caK and they saw what had 
happened, some of them tried to scramble into the plane and 
retrieve their belongings. I now played the game of refusing to 
let ’em pass, until at last they all made a concerted rush at me. I 
just stepped aside and let the whole lot of ’em dash past»me, 
planted my boot in the backside of the last one, jumped in myself 
and slammed tlie door behind me. Tlrf pilot, seemg how things 
were, irmnediately taxied off. By die time the kongais had picked 
diemsclvcs up from the floor, wc were in the air. 

‘God almighty! The hullabaloo they had kicked up on the 
ground was nothing to the din they made when they saw the 
ground slippyig away and the Vont Doume* looking like a little 
toy bridge two hundred feet below. They screamed. They went 
down on their knees and, with tears streaming down their 
artificial rosy cheeks, implored Buddlia to let them go back again. 

‘But that wasn’t the worst ! After about five minutes’ flying la 
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mke maquerelle started being sick, and very soon they were all at 
it, spewing up rice and ngoc-man all over the damned place. The 
smell was awful; even the pilot in his closed cabin was going 
green. You can have no idea what it was like. f 
‘Well, anyhow, I got ’em here and I damned well made 'em 
wash the aircraft out before it took off again. But please. Chef, 
never again ! Give me any sticky job you like. Send me out to 
certain death and I’ll go cheerfully. Put me on guard for a month 
at a stretph. I don’t mind. But never detail ine for a job like tliat 
again.’ 
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T WO days later work on the roa^ started. The two elements 
of the battahon were about two hundred miles apart and 
we were to work towareJs one another, so that ejich party 
had, as the crow fliei, about a hundred miles of road to make. 
But the crow does*not fly in the Laotian forest. The elephant 
walks, and he does not always walk very straight. The result was, 
since we ^cre following the elephant track, that we had nearer a 
hundred and fifty miles of fifteen-foot-wide road to cut. The work 
consisted of felling trees, clearing undergrowth, and constructing 
bridges and culTfcrts over the innumerable maintain streams 
which crossed the track every hundred yards or so. Behind us 
came an engineer company — ^Labtjans commanded by French 
officers and NCOs — with a bulldozer team which uprooted the 
tree trunks and levelled out the track, and a team of d-ymamiters 
who dealt with any rocks that impeded progress. The engmeers, 
being specialists, were also supposed to construct the bridges,* but 
we legionnaires, not bemg specialists, constructed them faster and 
better, with the result tliat, when we gpt mto our stride, the road 
was soon going ahead about three times as fast as it had been 
planned to do, throwing everybody’s schemes out of gear. 

The legionnaires were thoroughly enjoymg themselves, leadmg 
the carefree, open-air lives of lumberjacks. Their great delight 
was to bring d^wn some giant*of the forest thirty or forty feet m 
height, and send it crashing to its doom. As we advanced deeper 
into the jungle and the trees became denser, we found that it was 
not always so very easy to bring them down. So thick and 
numerous were the strands of vine and creeper that mterlaced 
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themselves among the upper branches of the close-set trees, that 
it became a not uncommon sight to see a huge forty-footer, 
measuring as much as five or six feet in diameter at the base, 
suspended from above, although completely severed* at the bole. 
Then it would often be necessary to cut down eight^r nine other 
trees in order to bring tlic first one down. Until the commandant 
stopped it, the younger ^d more active legionnaires made a 
practice of swarming up the suspended tree and cutting the 
hundreds of leathery thongs wfiich bound it to its neighbours, 
dcscendmg in a swift, exhilarating rush to the ground, cradled in 
the tree-top, when the last tendril was sever<id. 

Less interesting* for the legionnaires, though much more so 
for the platoon commanders, who acted as designers an^ foremen, 
was the construction of bridges made from the tree trunks thus 
obtained. Usually the sous-officier in charge of a bridging party 
would name his completed masterpiece after w^ll-knowh bridges 
in his own country. A London Bridge and a Westminster Bridge 
were credited to me — it may be that the notice-boards with die 
names printed on them are there still — and I was just about to 
complete Waterloo Bridge when work on the road was finally 
abandoned. 

Ift order to avoid too frequent changes of position, it had been 
decided to move the camp by bounds of five miles each time a 
strip of road of that length had been completed, the stores and 
material being moved up in The few trucks which had been 
placed at our disposd. Since the track was being completed at 
the rate of about a mile a day, this involved a change of camp 
once every five days or so, and a march to work increasing in 
distance every da)f after a change of position uatil, on the fifth 
day, we had five miles to march in each direction to and from the 
scene of operations. 

Each platoon took it in turn to send out a section on patrol to 
a distance of five or six miles along the elephant track beyond the 
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roadhead, not only for the purpose of looking for the enemy, but 
also to reconnoitre and report on any technical difficulties which 
niight lie ahead. 

It was th^ evening of the first day after a change of camp. 
Work had then been proceeding on the road for about a month, 
and there was still no sign of the Viets. But on tliis particular 
evening the small patrol wjiich had bten Sent northwards along 
the track did not return at the appointed time. Darkness fell, and 
there was still no sigjL of the scigeant and eight men wh9 had left 
at seven that morning with rations for the midday meal. 

Nobody was partfcularly worried. It was not the first time that 
a patrol had returned late. On one occasion a man had broken a 
leg while irlimbing over a rocky waterfall and, carrying him on 
an improvised stretcher, liis comrades had taken two houii longer 
than thc^ norn^ally would have done*to get back to the camp. On 
another occasion the patrol found a village where“they were very 
well received and invited to stay for a rgeal witli the inhabitants. 

Towards midnight the sentry on guard at the point where the 
elephant path branched out of the nortlicm extremity of the 
camp clearing heard a sound of movement. To his challenge a 
voice answered, ‘Show a light, for God's sake. Patrol returnincr. 
Sergeant Kresclimann.' 

A minute or two later the patrol commander, with five legion- 
naires trailing wearily behind liim, stumbled into the camp. Four 
of the men were carrying two improvised stretchers made trom 
bamboos and groundshects. The fifth, though walking, was very 
badly wounded about the face and neck. The sergeant, in addition 
to his tommy-gun, was carrying a rifle. When the company 
commander arAved, the sergeant told liim Vhat had happened. 
I chanced to be at hand and heard his account. 

‘We completed our five miles of reconnaissance,’ he said, ‘and 
arrived at the river, which is twenty-four yards from bank to 
bank at that point.’ 
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He tore a sheet of paper from his pocket-book and handed it 
to the captain. 

‘There is the detailed report of the survey/ he continued. ‘I 
wrote it out while we were having lunch at the vplage by the 
riverside. Yes, it’s not marked on Ae map. Quite a fair-sized 
place on the north bank. We had to wade across the river to get 
there. We wanted to btr/ a couple; of ducks, but they didn’t 
know the meaning of money of perhaps they didn’t want it. So 
we traded cigarettes for them. ynfortunatQly, we lost the live- 
stock on the way back.’ 

There was a faint groan from one of the stretchers, as a medical 
orderly began removing a field-dressing. 

‘We started back at one o’clock,’ went on Krcschmann, ‘which 
should have given us ample time to be back here by about four. 
You can average two miles 'an hour along most of the track quite 
easily. I was taking the usual precautions — five spaces interval and 
arms at the ready. I hacj no scout ahead, because it would have 
been quite useless. At no pcint along that track can you put a 
man more than five yards ahead of you without losing sight of 
him. I myself was marching at the head of the column, because 
there are one or two points where it would have been possible 
to go wrong, and I wanted to keep my eye on the compass so as 
to maintain the right general direction.’ 

‘Give me a drop of brer and a fag,’ came from one of the 
stretchers, ‘and be careful how you pull my bloody knee about.’ 

‘We had come about a mile from the village when it happened. 
There was a short burst of tommy-gun fire. It sounded to me 
exactly like one of our MAT ’4ps, and I thought it must have 
been one of my cha^s playing the fool; so I sent^a message back 
along the column, “Who was die bloody idiot who did that?” 
A split second afterwards I realized that I was the only member 
of the patrol armed with an automatic weapon, so I immediately 
ordered my men to take cover. 
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‘And that was just the thing I should not have done, and which 
we mustn’t do in future, mon Capitaine. As soon as the fellows had 
gone to ground, there was a series of five explosions, as the 
grenades which had been planted on the track went off. Kaemerer 
had been lying almost bang on top of one and was killed instantly. 
Remediani here,’ pointing to the man wounded in the head, ‘got 
splinters in the neck and the base of thj skull from another, while 
Tarquin and Peelers were both wounded in the le^s from a third. 
And that was the ei^ of the incident, though wc didn’t^realize it 
immediately. I fired few bursts into the forest, but 1 couldn’t see 
a damned thing, so it was only wasted ammunition. 

‘We buried Kaemerer on the spot, not too "deep, as I thought 
you mighj want to bring him in tomorrow, I have his rifle and 
ammunition here, and these are the contents of his pockets. 
When we saw that no further action was to be expected of the 
Viets, w^ set a1xM.it cutting bamboos to make sfisetchers for the 
two leg cases, patched up Remediani, and pushed off back here. 
That was at half-past five, and it has^aken us till now to get here.’ 

The medical officer was examining and prescribing first-aid for 
the wounded. The company commander was lost in thought for 
a moment. 

‘At how many,’ he asked Kreschmami, ‘do you estimate the 
strength of this ambush ?’ 

‘Impossible to tell, sir. As I say, oix^cofildn’t see a tiring. You 
know what it’s like in this forcstf A man can be sitting two yards 
or less away from you, and you don’t even suspect his presence. I 
think the ambush might quite possibly have been mounted by 
one man. We discovered that tire five strings attached to the five 
grenades all led to one spot, about three yalds from the track, 
where a small clearing Irad been made about two feet in diameter. 
The Viet had probably been waiting there all day without 
budging an inch. It’s quite possible even that he saw us go out in 
the monring. As I see it, he waited there with his tommy-gun in 
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one hand and the five strings held in the other. When he heard us 
returning, he fired his burst of four or five rounds, waited a 
second or two, and then pulled the strings to explode the 
grenades.* 

‘Having done which, he probably pushed off without even 
waiting for the results,’ suggested somebody who was standing by. 

‘Precisely. He’ll r^adi^them in tomorrow morning’s bush 
telegraph.’ 

‘Therms one thing I don’t understand,’ said the captain. ‘You, 
1 sec, are wearing a sergeant’s kepi and strijfes. How was it he let 
you get away with it?’ 

‘Because he didn’t sec me, sir,’ replied the patrol commander 
irritably. This captain was not very bright. ‘Don’t you understand ? 
He didn’t sec any of us. He didn’t need to. All he needed was to 
hear us. Isn’t it significant that not one of our four casualties was 
caused by a bullet? I know he couldn’t have scon us because I put 
myself in the position where he had been squatting. Not an inch 
of the track could I see. d)h, jjy the way. Smith, here’s a fragment 
of one of the grenades.’ 

He felt in his pocket and handed me a jagged splinter of rusty 
metal, stamped into squares on one side and covered on the other 
with a yellowish green paste. 

‘I tliink you’ll agree with me as to what that is,’ he said. 

I nodded. ‘Mills ’36. P^pbably from war stocks abandoned in 
Burma or somewhere. Look ! I'he explosive is only half burnt. 
That, of course, is why he wanted to make you go to ground. 
The killing range must be reduced to about five yards with 
material in this deteriorated condition.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kresthenann ruefully. ‘We’d prokably have got 
away with far less damage if we’d just kept on walking. 

‘Well,’ he continued, turning to the doctor, who had just 
concluded his examination of the wounded. ‘What’s the verdict, 
please, Monsieur U Toubib ?’ 
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‘The two legs to be evacuated. Remediani here looks a mess 
but is not serious. Ten days on hght duties or until his wounds 
are healed, whichever is the^sooner.’ 

‘H’mm,' said the captain. ‘That makes a total loss of one killed 
and two in hospital as against one Viet who probably got away 
unscathed. Well, in future no patrol must go out under platoon 
strength, that’s certain. Go(^d night to youfdl.’ And he went off to 
report to the commandant, 

I made a wry faegat Kreschjpann, and he sighed. Tl\p captain, 
of course, hadn’t unflerstood a thing. In that sort of country it 
made no difference^whether you sent out one man or a division. 
As you were bound in any case to be strung out in single file, the 
total forc^ you could bring to bear, whether you had five men or 
five thousand marching along the track behind you, was just 
the one or two men who happened to be at the spot where the 
ambush*liad bceA placed. 

After that first incident, patrols were attacked almost every day 
and, although the NCOs on the sf^^t did their best to minimize 
losses by profiting from their own and others’ experience, nearly 
every ambush exacted its toll of killed or wounded. On one 
occasion, when I was out on patrol, we managed to take prisoner 
the Victminli who had fired on us, but the man was moftally 
wounded and died before the interpreter could be brought up to 
interrogate him. 

It was nerve-racking work, patrolling m that dense forest. To 
begin with, patrols were confined to the ^ephant track, and our 
opponent knew it. So tliick was the forest on either side tliat it 
was quite impossible to march through it. To go a dozen yards, 
by dint of slaslfing a way through with ouc^achettes, took any- 
thing up to three or four minutes. We tried as much as possible 
to avoid ‘bunching’ by maintaining a distance of four or five 
yards between men. It was no good trying to increase that inter- 
val, for you just lost sight of one another. At first I used to keep 
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a pretty sharp lookout on either side, but after a time I gave that 
up as useless, for you could not see a man at a distance of three 
feet. 

Bit by bit we worked out coimter-measures for the Laotian 
forest type of ambush. To stay on the track, once the first shot 
had been fired, was obviously suicide,' since we merely got cut to 
pieces by the exploding grenades. We^decided that the best thing 
to do, as soon^as we were fired on, was to dash away from the 
path into^the forest, firing with everything, jve’d got. Then we 
discovered that, in the split second after the Ishot was fired, it was 
impossible to say from which side the bullets, had come. There- 
after we detailed men alternately along the column to charge to 
the right and left respectively. Using these tactics, we^anaged 
to kiU an adversary on two or three occasions and decreased our 
own casualties considerably. » 
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T hat year, at least, we managed to^elebratc Christmas on 
Christmas Day. For twq or three days supplies, sohd and 
liquid, had bf en pouring in from Hanoi by plane V^though 
in the rest of the Freftch Army Christmas is not looked upon as a 
very important festtval, in the Legion it is celebrated in very much 
the same way as in the British Army. Every man receives a handsome 
present bought out of Legion welfare and company funds. These 
presents are distributed on Christmas Eve, and then tlie whole 
company sits^down together to a'nueal presided over by the 
company comirfender. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve I yent out with my platoon 
on patrol to a near-by village in oader to buy additional supplies 
of meat: a few ducks, a pig or two, and, if possible, a buffalo. 
We arrived at the village — one which we had not yet visited — 
without incident. The inhabitants were very primitive. Most of 
them had never left the huts in wluch they were bom. ^hey 
gazed m rapt admiration and astonishment at the hundred-piastre 
notes with which we paid for our pui*hascs. Apart from die chief 
of the village, who knew its v5ue, none of them had ever seen 
money before. Under each of tH<; raised dwellings, side by side 
with the pigs and chickens, was a simple hand-loom on which 
the women wove the sarongs that were their only covering. So 
far as I could*asccrtain, so primitive wertftlicse people that the 
wheel as a machine was unknown. At least, I never saw a wheel in 
any of those isolated villages. Its most elementary adaptation — 
for raising water from a well — was unnecessary, since there was 
no well. They took dieir water from the neai^by river. 
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We acquired three ducks and two pigs, and negotiated for a 
buffalo. The difficulty was not buying the beast, but conducting 
it back to camp. For some reason .best known to himself, the 
domestic water buffalo of Indo-China, which is about the size 
and shape of an ox, with very long, curved horns, cannot stand 
the sight or smell of Europeans and, although a little yellow child 
may lead him quite ca^y hy the nosc^ he turns at bay, breathing 
fire through hjs nostrils, if a w|;iite man seizes the halter. (In 
revenge, European dogs, especially the bettejr-bred ones, cannot 
stand the Indo-Chinese and take a great delight in biting them !) 

By dint of much prodding and beating, w6 at last managed to 
get our champion under control and started back to camp. We 
hadn’t gone more than a mile when we fell into one o^he usual 
ambushes. No one was hurt by the cneniy’s action, but the 
buffalo, sensing no doubt thaft reinforcements werq at hand, took 
the side of his compatriots and went berserk. ®Hc charged the 
legionnaire who was leading him and gored liim; and to save the 
poor fellow’s Hfe, I had no alternative but to press the trigger of 
my tommy-gun and pour a stream of bullets into the beast’s head 
and chest. Even then I was lucky to kill him with a bullet through 
the heart, for the first two or tluree bounced offiiis tough skull as 
off tfle armour-plating of a heavy tank. 

By sheer coincidence the legiomiaire whom the buffalo had 
tossed was the one and onl^ Spaniard in the whole Headquarters 
Company: I’m sorry; he really was. In spite of three broken ribs 
and a ragged gash froni the base of the spine to the left armpit, he 
found the strength to cut off the ear of the vanquished and hand 
it to me with a courtly, bull-ring gesture. We had to leave the 
carcase where it was, bf course, but we cut out thfi tongue and a 
couple of joints, patched up the wounded matador, and went on 
back to camp. 

A padre had been imported from Hanoi along with the fresh 
vegetables and the* champagne. Before we sat down to our mid- 
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night feast, he* said a Mass for three men who had been killed the 
day before on other patrols. Everybody attended that Mass, 
Catholic or not. It was very short, very simple, and very touch- 
ing. The altar consisted of a packing-case covered with a blanket, 
on which were placed a vase of flowers, a tiny wooden crucifix, 
two domestic candles, and die Missal. The priest wore a simple 
white surphcc over his khaki-drill trQuseis, and a black stole. At 
the end a German choir sang Sjille Nacht, Then the padre took 
off' his stole. 

‘Let’s go and hav(? a drink,’ he said. 

Tables had bee» arranged in the open air in the form of a 
square, and die whole company, with die exception *of those who 
were on^uard, sat down together. We were waited upon by the 
PIMs. In the middle of the square formed by the festive board an 
enormous camp-fire fiad been built, dts flames rising to a height of 
fifteen or tweiKy feet. The commandant had decided to throw 
caution to die winds for that night. 

*Qu€ diable!' he said, as he vfsifed us on his way round the 
compames. ‘It’s Christmas, isn’t it? Let’s enjoy it. If we’re 
attacked, well, we’re attacked, and we’ll have a joUy good fight,’ 

The party continued lunil three in the morning, and a few 
hardy individuals went on till dawn. There was plenty to drink, 
and most of us took full advantage of the fact, I remember that 
jaderny, who had already had quite qpot^Ii by imdnight, got up 
from the table at about two, go and relieve himself. After 
stumblmg about for several minu tes in the darkless beyond the 
firelight, and then groping his way all round the square of tables 
with his arms stretched out blindly in front of him, he came back 
to me, weepiag bitter alcoholic tears. 

‘I can’t find the door, Chef," he sobbed. 

At midday the next morning. Just as we were sitting down to 
our Christmas Day dinner, news came through on tlie radio that 
the other half of the battalion had been very heavily attacked in 
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the Plaine des Jarres. Only about seventy-five miles of road then 
remained to be cut in order to effect the junction between north 
and south. During the afternoon the engineer company dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust in the direction of Paksane. 

There was panic in liign places that night. Suddenly, where 
only isolated handfuls of Vietminh had been before, there now 
appeared to be whole ibat^jilions, or at least so the Intelligence 
reports said. Three or four divisions were even talked of. On the 
day after Christmas the High Command toqk fright and decided 
to evacuate the Plaine desjarres. Most of the ti\3ops were evacuated 
by air, but the other half of our battalion, vhich was less than 
eighty miles away to the north, was ordered to continue marching 
southwards through the forest, while we were to marj[Jb north- 
wards to meet them. A meeting-point was arranged about mid- 
way, where there was a fairly large ricefield, which constituted a 
clearing in the forest about^a mile square that coiAd be usea for the 
parachuting of supplies. 

At first glance our march tp die north seemed unnecessary. It 
was to be presumed that the other two companies were capable of 
finding their own way down, without our having to lead them 
by the hand. As events proved, however, it was just as well that 
we ctd meet them. Just before the junction was effected they were 
very heavily attacked, and had such a number of men wounded that 
they would have had difficqlty in carrying them without our help. 
We asked for heUcopters at die di opping zone, but no helicopters 
were forthcoming, and the wounded had to be carried all the 
way down the track to our roadhead. A few stretcher cases could 
slow down a marching column in that sort of country to such an 
extent that whereas we from the south took only one and a half 
days to do our forty miles to the north, the others took four and 
a half days to arrive at the rendezvous. 

Among the parachuted stores were several cases of beer in just 
sufficient quantity^to allow of the distribution of one bottle to 
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two men. The cases, jealously guarded by armed sentries for 
two days, were opened as soon as the other party arrived in the 
late aftentoon'of the 31st, ajid I foregathered with Nagy, whom 
we liad not seen fc\f nearly two months, and Jademy to toast the 
arrival of 1904. After a time we were joined by Sibley, who had 
also come down from the north. JVe had much to tell each other 
and plenty of experiences to compare#Th# talk continued far into 
the early hours of New Year’s JDay. 

Slowly the talk ^aered roui^ to the subject which •v^ worry- 
ing all of us more aifd more, and was becoming a universal topic 
of conversation, alrikough it was never discussed in front of the 
men, among Legion sous-officiers — die quality and standard of 
compcte||ce of the officers. I say that we never discussed this sub- 
ject with the men; the hard core of Legion discipline would have 
prevented us ^rom doing so. But in? any case it would have been 
unnecessary. Orte only had to look in iheir eyes to see at a glance 
what they were thinking. 

The situation had been going From bad to worse for a year or 
two. The officers of the permanent cadre of the Legion had always 
been furnished by the cream of the Saint-Cyr promotion. The 
highest honour to which a newly commissioned officer could 
aspire used to be a posting to the Legion; but, as an aftermtth of 
the Second World War, which supplied the human material, and 
of the Far East theatre of operations^ which made that material 
necessary in ever-increasing numbers, the Legion had been swollen 
to many times its normal streijgjh%w*fh t^c resuh that there were 
not nearly enough officers of the right type, with the right back- 
ground and training, to go round; and the casualties among even 
those few available had becn^eavy. 

Had the French Government left it at that, all might have been 
well — sous-officiers of tlie Legion \cerc accustomed to doing the 
work of junior, and often of senior officers, anyhow. But it wasn t 
left at that. Officers from regular emits, who in most cases had no 
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particular desire to serve with the Legion, were entirely unsuited 
for such employment, and were often far less capable than the 
majority of their immediate subordi^tes, were tr^ferTed to the 
Legion for the duration of a tour in Indo-Cljina. Many of them 
had only one reason for wishing to be in Indo-China at all, and 
that was to make money. 

‘Chef* said Nagy, ‘you don’t know how glad I am to be back 
under your cogimand.’ 

‘Yes?’ ^ replied. ‘How much dq you want, to borrow?’ 

Nagy shook his head impatiently. 

‘Protection is what I want,’ he said. ‘ProKiction from idiotic, 
ill-considered orders, such as those I’ve been having to take from 
that ignorant little half-baked squirt of a second-hcute;pant who 
was commanding our half of the Headquarters Company. If you. 
Chef, order me to execute some tomfoolery or other, I shall know 
that you’re only transmitpng orders you’ve rcctived and wliich 
you yourself probably know to be ridiculous. Knowing that, I 
shan’t be tempted to knock yo’ir block off or call you an imbecile, 
both of which I’ve been holding myself back from domg every 
day for the last two months, whenever that little pint-sized twerp 
of an officer spoke to me.’ 

‘Oil, hell !’ said another sergeant who was with us. ‘He’s not so 
bad as all that. What about the senior lieutenant in our company ? He 
can’t even read a map, ahd ^’lat evemng when we’d been on patrol 
across die river he marched strai^t towards the setting sun and 
couldn’t understand wlpy he wpm’t gettmg any farther eastwards.’ 

‘What the hell does that matter ?’ put in somebody else. ‘You 
were there to put him right, weren’t you? That’s what you’re 
there for. He may te^a fool, but he doesn’t mind admitting his 
mistakes. And at least he’s honest. What do you think of a com- 
pany commander who receives fifteen loaves as the result of the 
day’s parachuting, keeps five for himself, and leaves ten for 
distribution to the seventy men of his company?’ 
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It was Sibley who clinched the argument. 

‘The best tiling to do,* he said, ‘is not to think. But if ever I 
had to wate an epitaph for the Legion — and it wouldn’t in the 
least surprise me if that wer Aiecessary before this bloody mess in 
Indo-China is over— I would describe it as “The best army in 
the world commanded by the worst officers!” ’ 

Poor old Sibley 1 He grew very fond ^f that little epigram. 
He repeated it once too often. Back at Paksanc, a few days later, 
he got very drunk an^ shouted ft: through the doof of the officers’ 
mess to all the offic<irs assemHlcd. A week later he came down 
to second-class soldjpr a^am. 
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A CONVOY of lopries^was waiting at the roadhead ready to 
take us down to Paksane. Hdw we cursed those clumsy 
L. Laotian drivers, as tliey slammed ijs into every pothole 
they coufd find on the road and stalled dieir* engines at the bottom 
of each ravine. Had we known that they were the last wheeled 
vehicles we were *to see for five hundred long, weary miles, we 
might have been more appreciative ! 

When we arrived at the village on the River Mekong, tne situa- 
tion was not encouraging. Savannaket, two hundred miles to the 
south, had fallen, and a^Vietminh division W95 rcportld to be 
advancing on Vientiane, a hundred miles to the west. At tlxat 
time, most of us were sceptic J'about these reported brigades and 
divisions; and we went on being so for the next two mondis, for 
we rarely saw the Victminh in more than isolated twos and dirces, 
and never in greater strengdi dian a company. Subsequent events, 
however, proved that the reports were only too true; and I now 
know that many a rime during our march through the jungle we 
were within only a mile o|^two of very large enemy forces — and 
within an inch of disaster. 

We stayed duec days in Paksane before proceeding on our first 
operation from that base. We refatted lo die limited extent that 
this was possible and received reinforcements — fifty bleus newly 
arrived from North Africa. The old sweats dircw up their hands 
m despair. They knew perfeedy well what was going to happen. 
We were sitting exaedy five hundred yards from an international 
frontier. A mile away, on the odier side of the Mekong, was 
Thailand. 
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There were thirty deserters the first night. Eight more were 
absent from rol^jcall the second morning. In the three days a total 
of thirty-four njen deserted. But fnark this ! Only one man out 
of the whole 'thirty-four had more than six months’ service; and 
he was due for trial bn a charge of cowardice m the face of the 
enemy ! 

The Thai authorities were very correct in their handling of 
the situation. Deserters of French origin, wJio were apprehended 
by them, were returned to us UjiHer Frontier Polire escort. The 
others were repatriatfe^ to their Country of origin, strictly accord- 
ing to international 1^. One of my fellows later received a letter 
from one of the deserters, dated from Hamburg exactly five days 
after he had deserted ! 

For our^ove from Paksane'we were brigaded with a Laotian 
battalion, the formation being commanded by a colonel. Of the 
latter all I will Ay is that he would surely have been happier and 
more suitably employed sitting at homS by the fireside with lus 
feet in carpet slippers, reading history iijstead of attempting pre- 
posterously to create it. 

The object of the operation was the seizing of an airfield, about 
midway between Paksane and Savannaket, before the Viets laid 
hands on it. We marched seventy or eighty miles through^the 
mosnappaUingly difficult country, living on iron rations and'being 
supplied by parachute; but we never seized^the airfield. When we 
were about ten miles from our ^jeeti^e we were potted at by a 
few Vietminh, and had some casualties. The colonel ordered right 
about turn and marched ’^s bati. ttfWards Paksane? That was the 
one and only time during my five and a half years’ service with 
the Legion tha^I ever saw signs of breaking jnorale. Even then 
the feeling expressed on the men’s faces was less one of failing 
resolution than of utter disgust. They would have preferred to 
risk heavy casualties rather than turn and run for it, as we had 
been ordered to do. 
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About thirty miles south of Paksane we took; to the river, the 
two battahons being transported in twelve larj^e native barges 
harnessed two at a time to s& motor-gunboats; In this way we 
ascended the Mekong to a point< 'about a hundred miles north 
of Paksane, waving and making rude noiJes to our base as we 
passed it. 

If from now on I am a Utfle vague as to places and dates, it is 
because I have forgotten "them, if infJeed I ever knew them. For 
during the tv(o months after wE disembarked somewhere to the 
south o#Luong Pra Bang, we maithed somqjthing hke four hundred 
miles through forest a^id jungle, always hewing towards the cast. 
Night followed day in monotonous succession. We forgot the 
events of the previous day as soon as the next morning dawned. 
We forgot the names of the places through which w^Aad passed. 
We forgot the date of the month and the day of the week. We 
hved only for the present, and our only realities were ^ the loads 
we were carrying on our backs and the jungle path stretching out 
interminably before us. The only events of importance were the 
parachutings of supplies at the dropping zones. Our whole exis- 
tence came to centre in those sacks and packing-cases dropping 
out of the sky at the end of their red, white, and green umbrellas. 

I^on’t think we marched more than twenty miles in any one 
day, ind on most of them we averaged only ten or twelve^ but 
even ten miles in tliat sort of country, loaded down hke pack- 
horses as we were, ^vas h&rtbrr|king work. Each of us, in addi- 
tion to Ixis personal arms and ammunition, was carrying a thirty- 
pound pack. 'My menVere alS& datrying the mortars. The 8i-mm 
mortar is divided into three loads each weighing approximately 
thirty pounds — thr ^base-plate, the tube, and ^e* biped — and 
carrying any one of them was no Sunday afternoon picnic. My 
two hundred and forty mortar shells were distributed among six 
mules and six PlMs. The mortars had to be taken even through 
the dense jungle where they were valueless, for they could be 
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and were used [whenever wc camped in one of the open ricefields 
used as droppi'jg zones for supplies. 

Even loaded^ as we were, a u^arch of fifteen or even twenty 
miles in a day would have b^en of no great account, had we been 
able to step out an& get the business bver quickly. Two things 
prevented us from doing so. The^ungle track along which we 
were travelling was, for ninety per cen| ofihe way, a mere tunnel 
bored through the densely intertwining undergrowth between 
the trees, and this tuqjiel, cut by*dxc natives to their own measure, 
was rarely more than five feet high. Consequently, we were 
forced to march bent almost double. 

Secondly, we marched very slowly. When af thousand men are 
marchingnin* single file, even though it be along a first-class road, 
there is al’^ays a constant stopping and starting towards the rear 
of the column; but when you arc following an uneven track, 
dotted (Arery iwp,fect with the four-jjich deep holes made by 
elephants’ feet, and with obstacles such as fallen trees, rivers and 
, boulders every two hundred yards^or so, then your progress at 
the rear consists of a series of short moves for^rard of four or five 
yards, followed by waits of two or three minutes while the 
column sorts itself out ahead of you. These spasmodic halts were 
never long enough to allow you to drop your load and ease ^our 
achiftg back, so that, nine days* out of ten, wc would start our 
march at six in the morning and arri\y at*our dcstmation fifteen 
miles away at seven or eight in i(Ae evening, Without once having 
had a chance to remove our packs^from our sweating shoulders. 

For those of us who wire merely carrying oflr loa'ds it was bad 
enough; for diose who were carrying stretchers containing tlie 
wounded it*mi*st have been telrible. At on* fime the progress of 
the march was impeded to such an extent by the number of 
stretcher cases that orders were given for all mei^ whose legs were 
not broken to march. In my platoon there was one man who 
went on for three days with both arms smashed, and another 
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with brush fever and a temperature which nevefjdropped below 
102°, who completed the entire march and refused to let any- 
body carry his pack. Wc haS returned to the] old traditional 
formula of the Legion, ‘Marche Su erheV ^th’ Ji' vengeance. 
‘March or die!’ was the •rder of the day. 

Our physical troubles were not the only ones. Slowly the dis- 
mal conviction forcecj itself into our fatigue-dimmed minds: we 
were no longer chasing the Viets; thty were chasing us. 

On the fifttenth or sixteenth day of dje march, one of my 
mules bfoke a foreleg clamberui^ down % locky dechvity with 
a badly adjusted load,, and I had to shoot jjim. I distributed his 
load as follows: f»ur shells to each of the five remaining mules, 
one to each coolie, and one to each of the six legionnaires who 
were carrying the smallest loads of equipment. Scfe^fie fellows 
would have put the whole lot on the PIMs, but I didn’t believe 
in that. They were human beings after all, ^cye 4 i though they 
were prisoners, and ratlier under-nourished human beings at 
that. 

The next day, or jfl may have been the day after, the coolie who 
carried the coinpany commander’s kit was killed, and he requisi- 
tioned one of my PIMs to carry Iris pack. I distributed the nine 
shelU he had been carrying as one to each of the five remaining 
PIMs 3 nd four among the legionnaires, the mules being alriady 
dangerously overloaded. 

The men were overloaded, top, and this cut down our speed 
considerably. That was the day when a battalion and a half of 
Viets was reported to\)e commg'bp in our rear, and the captain 
was at me all the time to get a move on. 

At last I lost my vepaper. 

‘Eh bien, man Capitaine,’ I said. ‘If you want us to go faster, just 
you give me back the coolie you’ve pinched from me and carry 
your pack yourse*lf, as I’m doing.’ 

That suggestion didn’t appeal to Irim an awful lot, and he asked 
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me how man}l shells the PIM in question had been carrying. I 
told him nine. 

‘Throw-awa^;’' nine shells and get a move on,’ he urged. 

‘What! and leave^’cm to tte Viets?’ I said. ‘Not bloody likely! 
I started out with two hundred and forty, and I’m going to arrive 
with two hundred and forty, less ^osc that I fire.’ 

He didn’t insist, and fortunately tl^t afternoon we had a bit 
of a battle. I fired off forty roundg, thus lightening the load a Uttle. 

That same evening we canic to a river crossmg. I^can’t re- 
member the*name o?the river, but it was quite a big one. There 
were some Viets. vJriously estimated from two or three men to 
a brigade, harassing us all the time in the rear, and some others 
who were reported to be bearing down on us from the north- 
west. It looked as daough, if we managed to get safely across and 
destroy the boats on the other side,* we might achieve a measure 
of temporary seiifrity. We were bringing up tht rear tliat day, 
and Flouflou, as we called my companv commander, was always 
• much more jittery when we were^althe iicaAor tail of tlif column 
than when we were safely tucked away in tVx middle. 

After he was brought down to second-class, Sibley had become 
Flouflou’s radio operator, so he was marcliing with us. He told 
me that the orders for the river crossing were that cqnfpany 
commanders were to remain on the west bank, until the whole 
of their respective companies had payed^over, and then cross in 
the last boat. In addition, Flotrifou had been Assigned the task of 
ensuring that all boats were destroyed or^ the otjicr side as soon 
as the movement was completed. This didn’t pleasc*Flouflou very 
much. It# meant that he was going to be the last across of the 
entire batt^oA. 

As it turned out, there . *.^arly enough boats: six for 

the whole battahon, I believe tliere were; an^ by the time we 
came to cross two had been lost, so that we were reduced to four 
miserable dug-outs capable of carrying only two men apiece for 
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moving an entire company across a river one hundred and fifty 
yards wide. In the orders he gave, the captain assigned one boat 
to each platoon (signals, pioneers, and miscellaneous), and the 
fourth to my heavy platoon and cofcipany headquarters. 

It wasn’t until about ont o’clock in the morning that the com- 
pany in front of us finished crossing. ‘When we started, the cap- 
tain told me to send tlje HQ men across first in the boat allotted 
to me. This I did. It necessitated^ten jdumeys for the ten men left 
on HQ, for, after each transport,* one of the^two men in the boat 
had to bnng it back again. This took quitu a bit of time, and it 
was not imtil after two that I began ferrying^ my men across. 

The captain, loftking on, all dither and impatience, noticed 
that there was only one man in thp first boat. 

‘What the devil are you doing there, Smith?’ he'isked in a 
hoarse whisper, as though the Viets were only five yards away, 
which they may have bcc^ for all I know. ‘Why oh eartB' is there’ 
only one man in that boat ?’ 

I explained that L was* ferr/mg my ammunition across first. 
Allowing fifty roqnls to a boat, to be on the safe side, 1 had 
reckoned on four boat journeys to get the stuft' across. 

He let tlie first load go. It was well out into midstream before 
we kad finished arguing about it, anyhow. When the boat 
returned, he told me to stop shipping ammunition and get* the 
men across. I didn’t likt dqing it, but I executed the order. Next 
I ordered five men tt) swim aerSss with the mules, and we had 
another argument about that, ^e wanted me to shoot them and 
leave them there. 'Again I wouldn’t pl^y, and Flouflou was not 
in a very strong position for insisting on his orders being obeyed. 

At last only the c3^ain, together with Sibley and his radio set, 
one of my men and myself remained on the west bank. I started 
loading ammunitjon again. 

‘Drop that, Smith,’ said the captain, very white about the gills. 
‘Let’s get going.’ 
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‘What about the ammunition?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, damn the ammunition,’ bemoaned, and there was almost 
a trace of tears i|i his voice. ‘Drojkthe beastly stuff into the river. 
You’ve already got ^ few rounds on the other side. That’ll be 
enough. 

All die rest of the company was |lready aerpss. We could hear 
them smashing their boats on the other jide^Suddenly from about 
a mile behind us there was a bursjf of machme-gun fire. I cannot 
imagme who it can l^i^e been. I turned to Flouflou, who was now 
fairly shaking* ‘Why don’t you take the boat and go across now?’ 
I asked. ‘I’ll follow cH afterwards.’ 

He didn’t hesitate a second. 

‘Yes,’ h» said. ‘I certainly ought to be getting over and organiz- 
ing things over there.’ He leapt mto die boat and was gone. After 
a few imnutes my legionnaire boatman came back, and I sent 
Sibley over, for <kc captain had forgotten all about his radio 
operator. Then we ferried the remainmg ammumtion and crossed 
•ourselves, settmg fire to the boat the eastiside of the pver. 

As a matter of fact, Flouflou wasn’t at \\11 a bad fellow. I 
personally rather liked him. He was efficient, and 1 admire 
efficiency in a soldier. He gave clear, precise orders. He had an 
excellent memory, was a first-class map-reader and a ver^ food 
orgmizer. He was even, as French officers went, fairly honest. 
His only failing was diat he wasn’t vcr^kefti on the sound of guns 
going off, if you see what I medh. 
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I AM not very proid oi myselt wi:^en I think of the incident I 
am now aJ)out to relate. It k.not very pleasant to know that, 
beca^'se of a hastily and unth^ughtfully* tpoken word, which 
one uttered vindictively, not caring where the barbed shaft fell, 
a man died. There is only one, excuse for ^le. I was, as all of us 
were, overwrought, living on my nerves, mentally and physically 
worn out. 

The night after the river crossing, we made camp on a dropping 
zone and, amongst the supplies parachuted, were*".ever^1 pairs of 
boots. As the ones I was' wearing were very nWly dropping off 
my feet, I went to the qi artertjiaster and drew a new pair. They 
seemed to be quit^ all right at first, but after a mile or so of 
marching I realized drat they were sHghtly too short for me. As 
I had no desire to cripple myself, I took out my jack-knife and 
simgj^ cut a hole in the toe of each boot, so as to give my toes a 
htde lilore room. 

Three or four days liter — I say three or four days, but it may 
have been a fortnight, for aU I k^ow — we camped at the foot of 
a range of mountains which turned out to be the frontier between 
Laos and Tongidng. T^liat day we did net march. Having dug our 
trenches and weapon-pits, we were left to laze about in the sun 
and rest in preparati^m for the trfck over the height which lay 
before us. Sentries had been posted all around, and those who 
were not on duty stood about gossiping, washed their shirts, or 
simply lay basking. I was sitting with a group of sous-officiers, 
doing nothing very much, when Flouflou came and joined us. 
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He was looking very pleased with himself, for it appeared that he 
had just learnt his name was on ithe list for promotion to com- 
mandant. He produced a bottle «f cognac, which he must have 
been carrying for v^eeks, to celebrate the occasion. 

So we had a drink and chatted away about this and that. And 
suddenly there was one of those undccountablc breaks in the con- 
versation when, for an untjomfortablamcftn^t or two, nobody 
seems to be able to think of an)*thmg to say. I v^s tickling my 
toes with a twig thacfligh the l^les in the fore ends of aay boots, 
trying to tlunk of something witty, when the captain biokc 
the awkward silence? 

‘Sabotage , he said. ‘Deterioration of army property! 
Do you ’Igiow what would* have happened before the war 
to a sous-officier of the French Army who did that to a pair of 
toots?’ 

I knew nc was omy saying it in fun,’just to supply me gap m 
the conversation, and that he didn’t m*an anything by it. But I 
"also knew tliat the retort was welling up inside me, aSid that, 
whether I liked it or not, it was going to burst out? As I say, our 
nerves were on edge, and we sometimes found ourselves saymg 
things that would never have passed our lips in* more nQjrmal 
cirotoistances. 

‘No,’ I rephed very evenly. ‘What w«uld have happened to 
him, mon Capitainei' 

‘He’d have been broken,’ rephed Flouflou. lookine at me m the 
half-serious, half-mocking way be had. 

So theij I let him have it, straiglit between the eyes. 

‘Really?’! said, negligently knocking thc*a?h off the end of my 
cigarette. ‘And teU me, Captain, what would have happened to 
an officer of the French Army who, m a fit of panic, ordered lus 
mortar platoon commander to throw three-quarters of his am- 
munition into the river? What would have happened to him, 
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mon Capitainei He would, no doubt, have been decorated with 
the Ugion d’Honneur. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget the look on Houllou’s face. 
Anger was there, certainly, but not only anyer. There was also 
the pitiful, desperate, nakeU look of a man whose weak point has 
been exposed, raw .and bleeding, before witnesses. He flushed, 
and swallowed hard, ttying to find something to say. 

He never said it. Two seconds later we were all scrambling 
into our ^t trenches, and bullets were buzziitig all around. For the 
first time since our march began, we were ^oeing attacked in the 
open and in daylight. It didn’t last long, butfit was fierce while it 
lasted. We discovered later that a section of Vietminh had 
approached through the forest, had killed the lookout man 
silently with an arrow fired from one of the native crossbows, 
and then, seeing the whole 'battalion going nonchalantly about 
its peaceable occupations, ^had decided to make a kill. At the time 
it was evident that the attack would not last long, for wc could 
tell that .only two erjemy marhme-guns were firing. Meanwhile, 
a number of men ^ho had been caught in the open were lying 
dead and woimded about the ricefield. 

Among them was one man who, groaning in agony, was lying 
only'aljiout twelve yards in front of the trench where the captain 
was sheltering. We knew better than to try to get him in. The 
attack would be over In at minute or two. Meanwhile it would 
have been foolish for anyone to Brave the bursts of machine-gun 
fire which wei;e still pouring ^rom the trees at the edge of the 
forest. 

Yes, foolish even fo*" a very brave man. ^ 

All at once wc saWa figure leap from a trench tod begin run- 
ning across the bullet-swept open space towards the wounded 
man. 

‘Come back, mon Capitaine, come back!’ shouted a dozen 
voices; but Flouflou went on. He reached the wounded man, and 
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had started dragging him back towards the trench before the 
Vietminh got him. When the en^my had retired and we were 
able to get -out and count our losses, we found that it had taken 
four bullets to Idll him. I arn pretty certain that he was hit at 
least once on his way out. It was a fooUsA, but brave act, and, in a 
way, I felt responsible for his death. 
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I THINK it took m f(¥,ir days to get across the mountains. I 
caimot be^sure, for we had^y then lost all sense of time; but 
I th^ it must have been aljout that, ?!|pcause we started off 
with three days’ rations, and I know that A^hen we 'arrived at our 
camp on the Tongkitig side we had had nfithing to eat that day. 
As we staggered down the eastern foothills, we caught occasional 
ghmpses, tlirough the trees, of«the flat, open country of the 
Delta. 

At last the long, weary* column of marching men straggled 
into the clearing and dispersed automaticaUy'-dach company and 
section to its appointed ^defensive position. We began taking off 
our hea^vy packs and sinking* lethargically to the ground. Breath- 
ing deeply, ,we gazed up with unseeing eyes at the sky or the 
leaves of the trees in the near-by forest. Some pulled out their 
handkercliicfs to wipe away from their eyes the sweat which was 
poiSring down from their brows. Others, too tired to thrust^their 
hands into their pockets, executed a similar movement with their 
shirt-sleeves. Grunting and swearing, the machine-gunners began 
placing their weapons in the positions indicated by their platoon 
commanders . } told Nagy and Jademy to get their mortars into 
action, and assigned a flring sector to each. 

‘What’s the name of this place, Chefi’ asked a legionnaire. 1 
looked at my map. ^ 

‘Dien something or other,* I replied. ‘I can’t sec properly, 
because my map’s creased just at that spot.’ 

‘Dien Bien Phu,’ supplied Jademy. ‘But we can’t be exaedy 
there. Have ‘a loftk at my map. Chef. See here, if this is the track 
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we’ve just left, then we should be about five kilometres south of 
the village. Anyhow, I can’t see any village.’ 

‘And in .any case, it should be^ bigger than a mere village,’ I 
replied. ‘Dien Bien'Phu is a fiirly important centre of road com- 
munications. But ybu’re right, Jaderrjy, we must be here.’ I 
indicated a point on the map with my thumb-nail. 

‘Not a bad position td defend, tins.’ said-Naey, looking about 
him. 

‘Only if you held ^ose hill-tdps,’ said Jademy, •pointing to a 
pair of sharply rising* tjpnes, aboUt four hundred yards a^ay, one 
on each side of the j^th by which we hs^i descended from the 
mountains. 

, ‘And you’d need much more than one battalion to hold such 
a position,’'^ asserted. 

‘There’s a rumour ^oing round dpit a couple of Legion bat- 
fllUons aae confii^^up from the Delta as reinfoscements,’ said 
Nagy. ‘Hallo ! There’s Twerp calling you for orders, Chef’ 

^ ‘Right,’ I replied, getting slowly and gainfully to my feet. Til 
go and see what’s cooking.’ 

The lieutenant who had replaced Flouflou in conimand ot the 
HQ company gave orders for the occupation of the position. He 
told the little group assembled round him — the battdion scrgawit- 
majut, the adjutant in charge of Signals, the pioneer sergeant, and 
myself— that the plan was to stay where we were and fortify as 
much as* possible. He confirme<^the rumoui*tkat furdier troops 
were arriving, but spoke of one L^on battalion only. 

‘And now,’ he concluded, ‘there are some adnnnistiftitive orders. 
Four plane loads of reinforcements for the battahon are arriving 
here tomorrow jnoming. They will land the airstrip at Dien 
Bien Phu, three miles north of here. The commandant has decided 
that all those due for repatriation up to and inclu^g the thirtieth 
of March will return to rear base at Hanoi by the same aero- 
planes.’ 
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‘And the walking wounded?’ asked the sergeant-major. 

‘Will be evacuated by the same planes. How many have we?’ 

‘Six with the company and^o with battalion medicals.’ 

‘Good. Now, how many are yfc going to lose? Headquarters 
section, Sergeant-Major?’ 

‘Repatriation? Two, sir. Corporal Blowinski and your batman.’ 

‘Oh dear ! I must s^e abouf replacing him. What about signals ?’ 

‘Four, sir,’ replied the signals adjufant. ‘We’re going to be very 
short of radiA operators.’ 

‘H’mba ! Pioneers ?’ 

‘Only one,’ answered the pioneer sergfiant gloomily. ‘But a 
very important tjne. Garsteiri, the best machine-gunner in the 
battalion.’ 

‘Oh, you’ll replace him all right. Sergeant-Major, Kiope you’re 
making a note of all dicse ^gures?’ 

The adjutant nodded. He didn’t need to mq]l;p notes. The datts 
of repatriation of every single member of the battaUon had long 
been recorded in liis polket-book. , 

‘How about you, Smith?’ continued the Ueutenant. ‘How 
many are you gomg to lose?’ 

‘The whole platoon,’ I replied absently. 

‘The whole platoon!’ cried the officer. ‘But that’s ridiculous. 
It’s just not possible. What’s he talkii^ about, Sergeant- M^^jor?’ 

‘Pardon, mon Lieutenant,’ I said, coming back to earth. ‘What I 
meant was that I’m' due for reps.'^riadon myself, so that 1 shall, in 
effect, be losing the |)latoon.^rm due on the twenty-eighth of 
March. I’m the oiJy one from my butch.’ 

‘I see,’ said the lieutenant. ‘That’s a bit of a fac^r, that is. 
Sergeant-Major, Wc’/l better ask ’uattahon for a ,«-eplacement.’ 

The questions of repatriation and reinforcement having been 
disposed of, the pioneer sergeant spoke up. 

‘While we’re on the subject of administration, mon Lieutenant, 
would you pleasf; enhghten us as to the ration situation?’ 
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‘Why, what about the rations?’ 

‘Merely that we were in rations till last night only, and that we 
have received no issue today.’ 

‘Nonsense ! I have eaten t\>o good meals.’ 

‘Yes, sir. But only because you ate your batman’s rations for 
yesterday, he having taken his meals with my fellows off the 
remains of the pig I bought at Na^ Sat.’ 

‘Is that true, Sergeant-Major?’ 

‘Perfectly true, mo^ Lieutenatvf^ 

‘Well, yoi^d bett&'jask batt^on whether rations are'^oing to 
be parachuted tonig]^.’ 

‘I have. They are,’ answered the* sergeant-major, and the orders 
group broka up. 

‘Well, there we are,’ sighec^ Jademy, when I told him and 
Nagy that I was leavihg. ‘Pity we couldn’t have gone back to- 
gether bmt, in Jtaiy^case, I ought to be foDowing you in about a 
month. We’ll meet up m Paris and have a drink one day. There’s 
one thing, my pack will be hgbter as*froiji tonight, for we’ll 
broach those two bottles of cognac I’ve been toting around with 
me ever since Paksane. After we’ve had some grubt we’ll gadier 
together and drink your health and a pleasant voyage. Wc’II try 
and get Sibley over, too. One of the radio ops \frlto are leading 
withayou tomorrow can reheve*him at the company set.’ * 
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H alf a dozen of us sat round tht> embers of the camp-fire 
that evening. The battahoiP sergeant-major, Nagy and 
Jadeiny, Sibley and a man from another company were 
there with me, and every now aiid then somebody would come 
along to shake my hand and drink a quick shot of cognac before 
returning to his position. It didn’t take us long to get through 
Jademy’s two bottles, but the pioneer sergeant produced a third^ 
and during the evening the corporal commanding nember three 
mortar came across silently and sUpped a botde into my hand. 

‘A present from Number Three,’ he said. ‘Goud luck. Chef.’' 
We were talking about the loss of memory which had affected 
quite a lot of us during the cnarch, and which, indeed, was a 
characteristic failing of most people who had been two years oi 
more in Indd-Chma. 

‘Don’t I know it?’ cried the adjutant. ‘Unless I make a note in 
my«pocket-b06k of everything I luve to do, I forget half of it 
completely two hours afterwards.’ 

‘Have you ever noticed,’ I said, enlarging on the subject. ‘Have 
you ever noticed dcat, when y'^u look back on your life, you 
remember very clearly the exciting and pleasant things you have 
done, but \ei^ little* about the ordered run of your normal, 
humdrum existence? That, I suppose, is why people talk about 
the good old days. They only remember the good parts, and all 
the misery, poverty, squalor, and boredom are forgotten.’ 

I uncorked and distributed the cont^ts of the third bottle. 

‘I remember tWking only the other day,’ I continued, ‘what 
a good time I seemed to have when I was a yoimg man earning 
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only a few poun4s a week. Of course, I probably had a miserable 
time, broke and bored most of it; but all I can remember now are 
the days at. the end of the month^when I went out and blew my 
entire salary, leaving myself "with no money to buy cigarettes 
even until pay-day clune round again.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Sibley, ‘that^is why people always think 
the cost of living as conipared with, earnings was lower in their 
youth than it is today. Thiy thipk their money went farther, 
because they only regiember the occasions when'*tliey spent it 
and have forgotten th^ times when they hadn’t any.’ 

‘When I look bach« on my early hfe,’ said Jademy, ‘all I can 
icmember are the bad things I di’d: setting a ftrap to make my 
father fall downstairs, and stealing jam from the food cupboard. 
Both incidettts occurred before I was six years old, and I cannot 
remember any other diings at all tlyit happened to me at that 
a%e; ccrtfinly noijQ.of the good things I did, if I ever did any.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the sergeant-major. ‘That’s true enough. And I sup- 
pose, if you like to look at it that^ajf, it’» just as wel^ to do 
plenty of bad things while you’re young, so you’ll have something 
to think about when you’re old. Saints must have a thoroughly 
miserable time when they get to the age of seventy. It’s a pretty 
good argument against the Kingdom of Heaven an8 etemd 4ife. 
The bellows there must be bore’d to tears. It’s the chaps dovra 
under who have a good time, swappii^ stories about the things 
they did to get sent there. But wlnere’s all this Ifeading to, Smitli?’ 

‘I was thinking on those lines,’ I rephed, jwith reference to my 
five years in the Legion. I vvas wondering; what f, or Iny of us for 
that matte^ will think about this episode of our hves five or ten 
years after. Ltiolyng back now, 1 honestly say fhat I do not regret 
having joined. Certainly, considering the moral state I was in 
when I signed on, I think it was by far the best thjng I could have 
done. The only other alternative would have been to chuck 
myself in the river, and it was too cold to do thgt.’ 
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‘My alternative would have been the cloister,’ said Jademy, 
‘especially as I’d had about as much as I could stand of women.’ 

‘I thought of that, too,’ sai^ Sibley, ‘and for much the same 
reason. I suppose, in the days whet the Catholic Church was the 
most important international force in Europe, that would have 
been the solution for a good many of us. I didn’t pursue the 
question because I faU ^t,I wasn’t spiritually up to the mark. 
Frankly, I don’t tlGnk they’d |uve tkken me.’ 

The sergeaht-major yawned.* 

‘Wetf, chaps,’ I said, ‘let’s drh^ this upi and then I’ll pour out 
the last one — the one<for the road — and le<>you fellows get some 
sleep. You’ll be deeding it. The Viets are leaving us pretty well 
alone tonight, but who knows ,that they won’t start up agaui 
tomorrow.’ 

I opened the last bottle, and distributed it. Sibley was sitting 
smiling to himself. He ht a cigarette and smoked for aSninute 6r 
two in silence. He was slightly drunk. He stood up, grasping his 
mug of cognac in .his n'ght hltnd. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘as the most newly demoted second-class 
legionnaire m this assembly, it is my duty and pleasure to propose 
a toast to our old comrade, Sergent-Chef Smith, leaving tomor- 
row for the fleshpots of Hanoi, thence to proceed by divers means 
of locomotion to other and juiaer fleshpots. 

'Chef Smith was atteippting just now to analyse his feelings 
about the five ytafs he has spe»'t in the Legion. Nowi’ I always 
was better at Aat sort of thing than he. Perhaps he will remember 
my telling IBm a‘few ho&ie truths just<about five years ago today, 
and I think he knows now that I was right in som^ of what I 
told him. I’ll tell yor why our ol3 friend Smith,! and' many others 
like him, will always look back with a certain wistful feeling to 
the time they spent here. It is simply because of the camaraderie 
they have found, and 1 use the word in its widest sense. I am not 
talking of .the , close friendships which are often formed, and 
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which, alas, can all too quickly be ended by the firing of a single 
bullet or the explosion of a single grenade. I am not even speaking 
of the spirit of pulling togethe*, which certainly exists. I am 
referring to that far^wider arfd deeper comradeship which binds 
all of us here together, and which unit^ the most senior adjutant- 
chef to the most newly joined bleu^even though they may be at 
opposite ends of the world and d© qot know of each otherN 
existence.’ 

There were severakbursts of machine-gun fire far away to the 
north-west. 

‘Sounds as if the Fifth arc catching it,’ said someone. 

“What is at the root of this camaraderie i’ contfliued Sibley. ‘And 
•why are th^ bonds uniting thi? brotherhood so sure; I will tell 
you. It is th% sympathy bom of a common suffermg whicli forges 
the bonds, sure as those which unite iwins that have travailled in 
a common womV«Whcthcr it be the s^or warrtlnt officer with 
twenty years’ service or the recruit with twenty days’, they 
.opened the same door with the s^njc Itcy. Both undervjjent the 
same or similar preliminary training. Before tl|at, both had been 
bullied and insulted by the same sort of NCOs, after having 
walked through the gates of the same sort of recruiting station 
with nothing but die same sort of despair in their Tiearts 

‘ifyras that despair, so irresisti&le was its force, wliich made you 
and you and all of us take die decision^ to ^alk through the gates 
of the Bas Fort Saint-Nicolas. Ihe dt'spair of those who have lost 
the things they held most dear have jiothing more to lose. 
And the shadow of that flespair, my fnends^ has never left you. 
It bit so d^J^ly into your soul that it has become part of your very 
being. That is what binds us to'gethcr, and that is what makes the 
essential of the story of the Legion — not the five, ten or fifteen 
years you serve in its ranks, but the short, intense,period of mental 
agony which preceded your decision to join it.’ 

We stirred silendy but uncomfortably. 
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‘Sorry,’ concluded Sibley. ‘I’ve made a speech. Gendemen, 
here’s to Chef Smith and — viva, la Legion!' 

I recognized a number of old triefids amon^ the reinforcements 
who arrived on the airstrip the next morning. Among them were 
Adjutant McAndrew, the American w^ho had been with me in the 
Transport Company ^tTIanni, and a le^onnaire I had not seen 
for five years, sinc& the day ■\^en Ife had strutted about in the 
courtyard of ftie Bas Fort Saint-Nioolas at Marseilles — ^Rousseau, 
the uncroAvned king of the Canebiere. I ofJy had #ime to shake 
hands with both of them and wish them* the traditional ‘Merdel’ 
for the planes had orders not to remain more than ten minutes on 
the ground. 

As the DCs circled round and headed east towafds Hanoi, I 
could see below me hundreds of tiny figures feverishly digging 
trenches all round the airstrip we had just lefj , Farther bff to the 
south was another group of figures waving to us from the place 
which jvas later to 'be l&voAyjf as ‘Isabelle’, the southern strong-, 
point of the fortress of Dien Bicn Phu. 

It all looked very peaceful from a thousand feet up in the air, 
but that same night all hell was let loose there. As it turned out, 
we t/ere the last rapatriablcs to come out of the place. Thereafter 
the few aeroplanes which succeeded in landing there and ]tiking 
off again returned to* H^oi loaded with wounded, and after 
March 29th, eveir they had to sfr'y there. 
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S o ended the live yciiis and a few^dd months I spent with 
the French Foreign Legion. Hanoi, Haiphong, and a month’s 
sea voyage, anct^dU Dien Bien Phu and the Legioj strong- 
point, where*Phad Idt so many good friends, were holding out 
against the repeated attacks of three or fotir Vietminh divisions. 
Sidi Bel-Abbfes once again and the formalities of demobilization, 
tod still the*attacks went on. J arrived in Paris just in time to 
celebrate April 30th at the Legion’s base at Fort de Vincennes. It 
was a sad Camerone. At least eight battalions of the Legion were 
3oomed,*and weAtiew it, though we tsied not tcT admit it. That 
same day the last reinforcements were drwped into the entrenched 
«camp, mostly legionnaires and ot^Ocs wno h*ad never bean para- 
chuted before. 

They dropped to an absolutely certain death. It was sheer 
military murder on the part of the High Comm^d. 

On the night of May 7th I slept in London for the first time m 
SIX years. The next morning at ten o’clock I left my hotel, and the 
first thi^ that caught my eye was a p^spaper headline — dien 
BIEN PHU FALLS. ISABELLE HGHT^O'J ! 

I had been expecting it, of comte; but # came^ a very great 
shock, all the same. I think I wandered about J^ondon all that day 
in a sort*of numbed daze. I bought tha papers and read the 
accounts avidly? When I had gleaned all th* mformation 1 could 
from the London ones, I bought Figaro and Le Monde and read 
them too. One thoughtkept running through myjicad. Isabelle was 
fi gh tin g on. In Isabelle were hundreds of men with whom I had 
ate and slept, foi^ht and drunk for years. They wer» fighting cm! 
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That evening I walked into a couple of fncnds I had not seen 
or corresponded with for sevey years. 

‘Hallo, old chap, been awayj’ asked one of them. 

‘Yes. First time in London for silt years.’ 

‘Oh really? You look <s if you need a drink. Let’s go and have 
one. Must say you’re looking pretty brown. Where have you 
sprung from?’ 

‘Far East. Indo-Chma. Ihre^ doubles, please, miss.’ 

‘Good Lord ! Isn’t that where*" the Frenck^arc taking a bit of a 
knock? What were you doing otit there, ^d boy’i, 

‘I was with the French Foreign Legio&.’« 

‘You don’t say so. What a lark! Here, Jack, Usten. He’s been 
with the Foreign Legion. How Jong were you w?Ji them, old 
chap ?’ 

‘Just over five years,’ I said. 

‘Is It true,’ asked the man addressed as Jack, thi a ratfecr super- 
cilious manner. ‘Is it true that this Legion thmg is chock-a-block 
full of men?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, rather wearily, ‘not to my knowledge. 

‘Oh, come now, old fellow,’ blustered Jack. ‘There’s no smoke 
without fire, you know.’ 

‘I«say, old* boy,’ broke in the other man, whose name was 
Harry. ‘You weren’t by any chance in this place Din Bin P^, or 
whatever it’s called, were^you?’ 

‘I left about the’middle of March,’ I replied. ‘I was lucky, 
actually. I was due foy repatriation. Had I been due to leave with 
the next batth teA days Ikter, I should '..till be there.’ 

The barman switched on the radio. 

< 

‘Peking radio,’ cfaf kled forth fAim the loudspeaker, ‘said today 
that all French Union Forces at Dien Bicn Phu had surrendered. 
The radio did not mention . . . ’ 

f 

‘Judging from the reports, I should imagine you’re pretty glad 
not to be thfre, fh, old man?’ asked Harry. 
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I made an impatient gesture, and went on listenit^. 

‘ . added that about two h^urs after the fortress itself had 
fallen, two diousand troops ii^ the isolated southern outpost 
named “Isabelle” tried to brAk out. They were annihilated. . 

Across the cr^ch of exploding sjiells and the rattle of machine- 
guns cut a voice. 

‘Guqpther’s had it. Send^ible^ over to colnmand set.’ 

‘Who the hell’s gj^g to work battahon?’ 

‘Nobody !«i5<i//eH It^sen! Dro^ it. You’ll have to worK it your- 
self or do without a battahon radio. We must keep in touch with 
iJien at all costs.’ 

■ ‘Right. Off you go, Sibley !’ 

The S wits jumped out of his hole and began running across the* 
hundred and twenty yards of death which separated him from the 
Isabelle lommand^iost. A bullet tore a strip of butliing meat from 
1^ right shoulder as he ran. He felt the warm blood running 
, stickily over his shoulder-blade. thfs wdS no time foj worry- 
ing about trifles. He realized that he was probably the only radio 
operator left aUve out of the three Legion battaUons in the strong- 
point. Sibley ran on. A salvo of mortar bombs burst all around 
him. He was choked by the acrid smoke from the IxplosioilS, but 
scaft^y felt the splinter which pierced his chest and lodged itself 
in his left lung. 

He fell, rather than leapt, i*to the radief dperator’s hole and, 
pushing the Ufeless body of Guentjier awa|r^from Ae set, snatched 
the headset from his eart. One of th? headphone^ was covered 
with blopd and bits of 43rain, which he^ wiped away with the 
sleeve of lus Uttered shirt before adjusting \he apparatus on his 
head. 

‘Isabelle calling Dien Bicn Phu, Isabelle calling Dien Bien Phu. 
Repondez!’ 

‘Dien Bien Phu catling Isabelle,’ came the crackling, meuUic 
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answer. ‘Dien Bioi Phu calling Isabelle and Hanoi. Commanders 
to sets. Wait !’ 

Sibley made a sign to tne cojonel who, crouching in his own 
hole a couple of yards away, took ip the spare headset and fitted 
it over his ears. 

‘Dien calling Isabelle and Hwoi. Situation here hopeless. I must 
surrender. Isabelle at»the^ di^retion of* its commander. Bonne 
chance, Isabelle. I anfblosing dotiyn an<f destroying radio. Termini!' 

The harsh crackling caused by the ‘ptnission of the Dien Bien 
Phu radi^ set, which had continuecl unmterqf.ipted for nearly sixty 
days, suddenly ceased, «nd its place was tik»n by the faint strains 
of dance music fr6m some short-wave transmitter in Japan. 

The colonel stood up and hailed Jiis three battahon tommandcrs* 
■ in turn. Cupping his hands over his mouth he shoutefi, ‘Dien has 
surrendered. Wc are three .battalions of the Legion here. We 
fight on.’ 

' He turned to Sibley. 'Send something to that effect to Hanoi,’ 
he said. JThe Swiss to6k up his^crophone and began transmitting. 
He coughed, and a few drops of blood spattered on to the mouth- 
piece. He completed the message and coughed again. This time a 
whole torrent of blood welled up out of his mouth and flowed 
down jdie front of his shirt. He leant his forehead against the 
instrument panel and lost consciousness. 

Two hundred yards »a-^ay Adjutant McAndrew was trying 
hurriedly to regrohjf the two coin'panies he was now command- 
ing. Before him, silho'y'ttcdagjinstthe red glow of the fires which 
had already Brokeh out in Dien Bien Phu, he could see the Httle 
white cross on his capfain’s grave. From a sht-trench fifty yards 
back, the lieutenant rvho was noV commanding tlte battalion 
transmitted the colonel’s orders. 

‘We are to fig^it on,’ he concluded. 

‘What the hell !’ cried McAndrew. ‘I should damn well think 
so. Tademv. whatr’s the situation on yoyr front?’ 
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‘All right, except that we can’t move,’ Jademy shouted back. 
He was commanding all that remained of a company. ‘The Viets 
have broken into our trenches aljout thirty yards in front of me 
and have got a whole bunch df machine-guns trained on us. Every 
time we poke our lieads out, they let jis have it. I’d like to get 
r^agy and four* other wounded back to the first-aid post, but 
every time I try it the Viets let looi^.’ • , 

As so^metimes happens in*the h^at o^ thp fiftrcest batde, all was 
suddenly silence. Fo* a full thifty seconds no ride barked, no 
machine-guD»^hatter|pd, no diell exploded. From Jademy ’s 
;traiches could be heac^the faint, muffled groans of the wounded 
and the soft, metallic cUcking of a machine-gun charger being 
•reloaded. FrAm the enemy trenches came the gabble of a quickly 
whispered f)rder, finishing with the Armamite word maulen — • 
hurry up. This made the legionnaires imaccountably laugh, and 
somebody wh^ humming the Bridal March from Lohengrin 
stopped suddenly because he thought everybody was laughing 
,at him. Then somebody fired a h^^vydnachine-gun an^ every- 
thing opened up again. 

At eight o’clock in the evening ammunitton returns were called 
for, and it became obvious from the result that the stronghold 
could not last out much longer. The colonel gaifb orders *for a 
gerilsal break-out at nine-thirty* and for the strictest economy in 
ammunition expenditure until zero hour > 

The legionnaires settled do\wi to a wait df fifty minutes. This, 
they knew, was to be the* su{>rem^our their lives. The hour 
which, if they hved, woald be for evSk brandfed irf letters of fire 
on their r^emories. The hour in which, if jhey died, they would 
die as the^f wese destined to die, as men. • • 

The moonless sky was now lurid with the crimson glow from 
the fires in the main stronghold of Dien Bim Phu. Dien had 
fallen. The defenders had burnt their stores. They were overcome, 
surrounded. The cn«n)t from the heeding lvigl\ts of the hills 
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surrounding the pudding-bowl, had been able to observe his fire, 
and observe it extremely well.^Dien had surrendered. Had^ fallen. 
But Isabelle remained. And in I^belle were three battalions of the 
Foreign Legion. They would nev<^ surrender. 

Nine o’clock. From somewhere in the entrenched camp a voice 
began to sing: 


I^ute,wollen wir pr^biertt 
Einen neuen Marsch utarschfor n 
Dutch den schoenen Westerp/ald. 

Ach! Es pfeift, der Wind "sf' halt . . 

At first a dozen, then twenty, .then a hundred veSdees took up 
the chorus. An officer blew a blast on his whistle ancf shouted for 
silence; but the colonel, who was a legionnaire with twenty years’ 
service, said, ‘No ! Let ’em sing. They may ntvei be atte to sinff 
again. Let ’em sing till they burst their bloody hmgs. ’T’were 
better ijius than to let ’ern tyiiftt their hearts.’ 

A cheer greeted these words, and when the song was finished 
die colonel said to a corporal who was crouching in a trench 
nearby, ‘Come on, Rousseau, start up the old Kepis Blancs. I want 
to hear it onde again before I die.’ 

And Rousseau, a very different Rousseau from the one Who 
had bragged in the couit^jard of the Bas Fort Saint-Nicolas five 
years before, begah singing that gvpatest of all songs of the Legion : 

‘La me appartiint d ceM qui y descend. 

La rue appartient au draveau des kepk blancs. 

Autour gronde l& Paine. Autour*grondent les dogmes qu on abat. 

Foulant la boue sombre vont les kepis blancs.’ 

It is a sad song, a song which is sung sofdy, and there was not 
a legionnaire,in the whole of the Isabelle strong-point capable of 
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singing who did not hum the chorus. Even the wounded, wndiing 
on their stretchers, forced their parched Ups to murmur th? last 
lines; 


Liombten'^ont tombes au hasa^ d’m clair matin, 
ih>s camaradef qui souriaient au destin? 

Nous tomberdhs sans dout^ . . 

The Slast of a whi^e cut acrdls the silence which followed the 
last refrain. Ue ordej^ were ra|)ped out. 

‘Legion, prepare fo§tiie assault ! Fix bayonets ! You know what 
yiTu have to do. Charge !’ 

From the|hree or four hundred vojces still capable ot shouting 
goes up an*unearthly cry: the cry of men about to meet their* 
death and not caring how or when'thev meet it. The colonel 
shouts aifmal ^ojd. 

Viue la Legiotu Four hundred voices reply, ytve la Legion!' 
and the echo is submerged in th^ell^af imachine-gun^fire and 
exploding shells which marks the end of Isabelle and of one more 
episode in the liistory of the men who have nothing to lose. 

‘I said, I should imagine you’re pretty glad not'rt) be thect, old 
bo^’, repeated Harry. 

I came back ten thousand miles and fgt^nd myself in the bar of 
a LondtJh pub, talking to twpjjicn iif cit)' luits and bowler hats. 

‘I’m so sorry. What did y©u sa^’ I mjj^mbled. 

Harry repeated his qufstion for* the«tlur^ ti*ne?- 

‘ Aren’ t^you jolly glad^iot to have been tfiere?’ 

‘Not particularly,’ I ausweaed. 
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